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Farmers to Cut 


Wheat Acreage, 


Says Mr. Legge Many Indu 





Proposal to Reduce Crop Ac- 
cepted Generally by Grow- 
ers, Chairman of Farm 
Board Asserts 
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Surplus Buying Urged 
By Senator Thomas 
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Use of Available Funds in Ef- 
fort to Stabilize Prices of 
Farm Products Proposed in! 
Letter to President | 





Despite some opposition in certain 


Farm Board for reduction of wheat | 
acreages the reaction of farmers gen- 
erally to the plan was favorable, and a| 
reduction in every Winter wheat grow- | 
ing State is expected next season, It was) 
stated orally July 21, by the Chairman of | 
the Federal Farm Board, Alexander | 
Legge. 

Mr. Legge said his views were based | 
on first-hand information obtained by } 
talking with farmers all over the wheat 
belt. Oklahoma, he said, probably was 
most responsive to the appeal for reduc- | 
tion of the crop, but the northwestern 
States have adopted the program, also, | 
and show a disposition to go even farther 
than the Board asks. 

Use of Stabilizing Fund Asked | 

In a letter transmitted July 21, to} 
President Hoover, by Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, the suggestion was 
made that the entire $500,000,000 au- 
thorized under the agricultural market- 
ing act be expended during the present 
season in order to stabilize prices and 
give the farmer a reasonable return from 
his products. ‘ 

The letter was made public by Senator 
Thomas (It is printed in full text be- 
low). 

Wheat prices ought to improve, on the 
basis of the statistical position of the| 
wheat trade, Mr. Legge said. The mar- | 
ket supply is less than last year and 
some damage has been done by drought 
to grain of the Northwest. 

Drought Damage Small 

The drought damage to wheat how- 
ever, he said, is not very considerable 
because the grain was already rather | 





well developed before the drought came. | 
Conditions affecting the corn crop, how- | 
ever, are the worst in 30 years, he said. 

The Board, he added, is dealing with 
an economic problem which cannot be 
solved on a political basis, but must be 
dealt with on the economic basis. 

Mr. Legge’s Statement 


A prepared statement by Chairman 
Legge, made public on July 21 by the} 
Federal Farm Board, follows in full text: | 

“The Farm Board was created to as- | 
sist the farmer and not for politics. | 
From now until November politicians | 
will be so busy saving the farmer it} 
might be just as well to take a vacation, | 
although if we are expected to resume | 
that burden after gthe election, perhaps | 
a little progress Can be made by car- 
rying on in the meantime. 1 

“I notice the Democratic National | 
Committee has adopted as its slogan ‘the 
failure of the Farm Board.’ 

“This seems to be copied almost word 
for word from the grain dealers and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Concurrently, I notice that cer-| 
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Rates to Transport 
Munitions Protested 





of 
| 


Government Complaints 
Tariffs of Railroads 





The Federal Government has been sub- | 
jected to unjust charges by railroads for | 
the transportation of munitions of va- 
rious kinds, accerding to a complaint by 
the Government, made public on July 
21 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The charges objected to were made 
possible, according to the Government’s | 
statement, by the failure of the railroads | 
to publish tariffs covering the transporta- | 
tion of explosive ammunition for cannon, 
bombs, grenades, mines, ete. 

The complaint declares the Govern- | 
ment is unable to determine in advance 
of shipment what will be the cost of 
transportation of the articles referred to, 
and, after shipment, is put to the neces- 
sity of “prolonged special negotiations | 
and controversies.” : 

The complaint is directed against ap- 
proximately 800 railroads, and is brought 
by the office of the Chief Coordinator and 
the Department of Justice. 

The complaint, in full text, will 
printed in the issue of July 23. 


Tests to Be Made of Bus 


Impact on Modern Road 









be 















Tests of the impact of motor buses on 
modern highway surfaces ‘will be ini- 
tiated early next month by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, United States Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with’ the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and the | 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. The} 
War Department has made available for | 
the tests a stretch of concrete paving at | 
the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Aberdeen, | 
Md., and a manufacturer has loaned a 
large bus of interurban type which will 
be operated at speeds up to 50 or 60, 
miles an hour. It is expected that the} 
ytests will continue for about two months, 
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Heat and Drought Continue 


2 


In Large Section of Country 





stries Benefit Through Sale of Cooling Devices, | 
Foods and Clothing, Commerce | 


Department Says 





The national map at the Weather Bu- 
eau on July 21 showed the “plus” sign 


ions east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Along with the heat marks were the 


' 


signs of continued drought through all 


his region. Only local thunderstorms, 
t was stated orally by the forecasters, 
‘ould be predicted with any certainty. 


There were no signs, they said, of gen- 


ral rains that would change the com- 
plexion of the thirsty crops in the great 
arming States. 
The heat should end over most of the 
23 or 24, it 
said to be 
as the tem- 


stated, but there was 


‘ ; ‘ { 
The night of June 20 registered above 
in many cities— 
7 





Waterway Systems _ 
Expected to Provide 
New Trade Centers 





Secretary Hurley Says Pro- 


posed Arteries Should Aid 





In Moving Mills From 
Congested Areas 
President Hoover’s program for the 


completion and operation of the Nation's 


inland waterways system, which has been . 


approved by Congress, with the lower- 


jing of transportation costs on raw ma- 


terials and finished products, will widely 
extend the areas suitable for the loca- 
tion of industry away from congested 
centers, stated the Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, in an address on July 


|21, broadcast from Washington over a 


network of the National Broadcasting 


, Company. 


Tendency of Industry 

The tendency of industry, which seeks 
location with the combined advantages 
of abundant labor, readily accessible raw 
material and reasonable facilities for 
distribution of the completed product, 
Secretary Hurley said, will be to move 
the mill and the factory away from the 
overburdened centers of population and 


| thus bring the consumers of the farmer’s 


“There will also 
and wider distribution of 
population and industries to the general 
benefit of the country,” he said. 


The development of the Nation’s in- 


j|land waterways and the consequent in- 
| dustrial opportunities will at the same 


time, the Secretary asserted, 
railroad transportation. 
Authorized Summary 

An authorized summary of the address 
in full text follows: 

The development of rivers and har- 
bors, inland waterway transportation, 
and flood control are important peace- 
time activities of the War Department. 
Work on these projects is conducted un- 
der the supervision of the Army engi- 


increase 


| neers, 


The Government is just completing the 
census of our people. The results indi- 
cate that the second quarter of the 
Twentieth Century will see an increase 
of 40,000,000 in our population. 
are confronted by the great task of pro- 
viding the intricate transportation sys- 
tem for 40,000,000 people, embracing 
highways, waterways, railways and air- 
ways. In addition to this, we must real- 
ize that our present transportation sys- 
tem is no more than adequate for the 
present population. Careful planning 
on a natinoal basis is necessary to solve 
this great engineering and economic prob- 
lem without placing an unreasonable 
burden on our people and without in- 
jury to our existing systems of trans- 
portation. Broad engineering vision and 
strong executive guidance are necessary 
order that the present transporta- 
tion facilities, rail, water, highway, and 
airway, may be expanded and utilized to 
the needs of a rapidly growing 
population, 

For Inland Waterways 


To meet the situation by building 
more trunk-line railroads’ instead of 
utilizing and improving nature’s water 
routes would be economically unsound. 
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,Same way, with Baltimore showing 


| vices, apparel, and foods, according 


| 
Cleveland leading with 21 degrees more 
than its average for this season—and | 
the following morning started off in the | 
a 
yi 
degrees more than normal at 8 a. m.} 
Only the extreme upper lake region, it 
was said, has:escaped the heat. | 

In the nation-wide endeavor to ward, 
off the effects of the record heat wave, | 
a large number of industries are ben- 
efiting from the increased demands of 
a sweltering populace for cooling de- 
to 
oral statements July 21 by various com- 


‘modity divisions of the Department of | 


Commerce. a 

A partial list of those items enjoying 
increased sales includes electric fans, re- 
frigerators, manufactured ice, bathing 
suits and other bathing paraphernalia, 
cold beverages, ice cream and soda foun- 
tain drinks and other frozen confections, 
light Summer clothing, automobile tires 
and certain rubber goods, it was stated. 

In addition, the hot weather stimulates 
the demand for various forms of trans- 
portation, amusements, and_ services 
which aid directly or indirectly in pro- 
viding relief from the heat. In theatres 
employing artificial cooling apparatus 
the attendance is substantially increased 
by people who find refuge in these con- 
venient shelters, it was stated in behalf 
of the metion picture division. 

The textile division declared the sale 
of bathing suits particularly is enhanced 
by the great number of people flocking 
to the seashore and other bathing places. | 
The bathing suit business has kept up 
very well this season and it is expected 
that the manufacturers will be kept busy 
longer than usual, it was stated. Light 
apparel for sport and street wear is also 
in greater demand in time of excessive 
heat, it was said, 

The electrical equipment division re- 
ported that the use of electric power 
is increased through the various cooling 
devices operating by electricity. The 
amount of power required to combat the 
excessively high temperatures is greater 
in certain types of apparatus, it was 
pointed out. 

The division declared the sale of ven- 
‘tilating, ceiling and desk fans is stim- 
julated t@® a great extent by the hot 
|spell and that the demand for electric 
| refrigeration, drink mixers, ice-water 
coolers, etc., is increased. 

The tire business benefits from the ex- 
cessive heat through the increase in 
blowouts resulting when the rubber gets 
hot, the rubber division of the Depart- 
ment declared. The sale of other rub- 
ber articles, especially bathing caps and 
slippers, is also stimulated, it was said. 

The number of people driving to bath- 
ing beaches and other havens of refuge 
,in time of great heat is naturally re- 
! flected in the increased use of automo- 
‘tiles and consequently gasoline and oil, 
etc., the automotive division stated. But 
whether there is a tendency to use the 
automobile more during a period of heat 
simply to get a “breeze” is difficult to 
determine, it was declared. 





Change in Packers’ 


Decree Is Opposed 


Attorney General Says Plan Is a 


Against Public Interest 





We! 


The 


clined 


de- 
the 
consent decree and will present 


Department of Justice has 
to stipulate modification of 
packers’ 





| vear 


| 


to the court in coming hearings “every | 


justifiable argument and fact which 
tends to the conclusion that the decrec 
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Greater Travel 


By Air Predicted | 





Federal Officer Says Method 


Of Transportation Now 
Firmly Entrenched 


| 


| 





HE record number of passengers 

carried on domestic civil airlines in 
1929—a total of 173,405 and an in- 
crease over the previous year’s total 
of 248.81 per cent—is seen as an in- 
dication that aeronautic passenger 
transportation has “firmly entrenched 
itself in the economic life of America,” 
according to a statement made pub- 
lic July 21 by the direéttor of aeronau- 
tic development, Harry H. Blee, of the | 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of | 
Commerce. | 

Mr. Blee said that although the num- 
ber of persons flown in 1929 was a 
record, the saturation point by no 
means has been reached and countless | 
other persons will travel by airplane 
as soon as existin:, lines are extended 
and new services are provided. 

There were twice as many pas- 
sengers carried last year as in the 
three previous years combined and the 
total passengers carried from: July to 
December, 1929, was twice the num- 
ver flown from January to June. The 
July-December total was in_ itself 
larger than the_tota’ for any previous 
yea. Departf€nt of Commerce re- 
ports show that since 1926 there has 
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Sales of Automobiles 
At Factory Showed | 


Decrease in June 





Census Bureau Announces 
Production: Was 40 Per 
Cent Less Than in June 
Last Year 





Factory sales of automobiles during 
the month of June were 40 per cent 
under the corresponding month of last 
year and the lowest of any month of 
1930 since January, according to the 
statement issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, July 21. The figures are basec 
on reports from 144 manufacturers in 
the United States, 42 making passenge: 
cars, and 113 making trucks, it was 
stated. 

The production, or factory sales, of | 
trucks during the month dropped to less 
thang50 per cent of what it was during 
June, 1929, it was shown, while the pro- 


duction’ of these vehicles was also the 
lowest since January of this year. The| 
total factory sales for the first six 


months of this year were about 70 per 
cent of the factory sales during the same 
period of last year, it was pointed out. 
The. factory ‘sales during the month of 
June amounted to 335,475 machines com- 
pared with 545,952 during June of last 
year, it was stated, while the total fac- 
tory sales for the first six months of the 
were 2,219,546 compared with 
224,443 during the same period a year 
ago. Of this number in June, 289,245 
were passenger cars, 45,771 trucks, and 
459 taxicabs, while in June, 1929, there 
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Bar Association 


Recommendations 


Objection Restricted |‘ 


jsuch action 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Mexican Insect 
Threatens Fruit | 


' 


Favors Plan for 
Radio Revision 





Pest Found to Have Reached | 
Section of Gulf of 
California 








! 
(THE Mexican fruit fly is believed to 
have passed the “zone of defense” 
v2 Mexico and to have penetrated the 
State of Sinaloa on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia where it presents an increasing 
threat to the fruit conters of the 
Southwest, according to the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administra- 
ion of the Department of Agriculture, 
which reported on July 21 the seizure 
at Nogales, Ariz., of two lots of plums 
infested by this dangerous enemy of 


Suggest 
Withdrawal of Opposition | 
To Measure by American 
Bar Association 


To Zoning Proposals 





| citrus and stone fruits. 
Y é nde E a The Department’s statement follows 
Report Also Advocates Repeal 4. py) (00° 
Of Restraints on Mergers as Maggots of the fruit fly were inter- 
Inconsistent With American °¢Pted at, Nogales for the first time 


on June 3, in plums dicovered in the 
baggage of a passenger who said they 
were bought somewhere between 
Guadalajara, in the state of Jalisco, 
and Mazatlan, in the state of Sinaloa; 
and the second time, June 11, in plums 
purchased in a market at Nogales, 
Sonora. Quarantine authorities could 
not obtain definite information as to 
the origin of the plums, but it appears 

| that they were shipped from Sinaloa 
and that the Mexican fruit fly is now 
established in that state. 

“The finding of this pest in fruit 
from Sinaloa is of special importance,” 
says the Administration, “because so 
far as heretofore known the states of 
Sinaloa, Sonora, and Nayarit, border- 
ing the east coast of the Gulf of Cali- 
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Policy of Regulation 





Withdrawal of opposition to the Couz- 
ens bill (S. 6), to create a Federal com- 
mission on communications which would : 
absorb the functions of the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission and all other communi- 
cations powers vested in other Federal 
agencies, but renewed objection to the 
Davis equalization amendment to the ra- 
dio act prescribing distribution of broad- 
facilities according to popula- 
tion, and to “section 17,” preventing the 
merging of and 
in external communication, 


casting 
wire wireless compa- 
rec- 
ommended by the standing committee on 
communications to the American Bar 


nies is 


cK 


2 5. 
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Association. 

The report of the Committee was filed, 
July 21, with the Federal Radio Com- 
Upon its receipt, the Acting | 


Changes Described 
In Manufacturing 


Methods of British 


High Quality Alone Is Found 
Not Enough to Win Mod- 
ern Buyer, Trade Envoy 
At London Reports 


mission. 


Chairman of the Commission, Harold; 
A. Lafount, referred it to the legal 
division for study and report, He said 


it would be considered by the full Com-| 
mission when it reconvenes in Septem- 
ber. 





Report to Be Submitted 

The Committee, which is the successor 
to the Committee on Radio Law, will | 
present the report for adoption to the 
annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association, to be held at Chicago, Aug. 
20, 21, and 22. Louis G. Caldwell, for- 
mer general counsel for the Commission ee ; 
ia ste aliniveian, (thal aannlieve am British mapufacturers have found that 
Stephen Davis, New York City; Cassius high quality @leae will not win the trade 
E. Gates, Seattle; William C. Green, St. | battle, and competition has forced them 
Paul, and Howard S. LeRoy, Washing. |‘ ,meet the requirements of design, 
yea , style and color, as well as preparation 
. and service, according to a staement by 
the trade commissioner at London, H. 





Salient recommendations of the Com- 


mittee to the association, made in the| 4, Burch, made public on July 21 by tne 
report, are as follows: Department of Commerce. 
1.—Withdrawal of objections to the Mass distribution must accompany 


Couzens bill, but with the provision that | 
not to be construed as! 
implying either approval or disapproval 
by the association “of any such bill or 
of any provision therein contained.” 


mass production, which has been intro- 
duced from the United States, says the 
statement, which adds that scientific 
methods of sales direction are mainly 
responsible for American trade success 
in Great Britain. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Factors Causing Changes 

Pressure of competition, together with 
other factors, is forcing British manu- 
facturers to make radical changes in 
their traditional methods of doing busi 
ness-—“rationalization” has become the 
new watchword of British industry. 

The manufacturers of 
have discovered that they cannot afford 


is 


Repeal of Davis Amendment 

2.—Repeal of the Davis amendment, 
providing for the equal distribution of 
radio facilities among the States and five 
radio zones, according to population; be- 
cause it is arbitrary, and because strict 
compliance with it means a “deplorable 
waste of the very limited total of avail- 
able broadcasting facilities.” 

3.—Opposition to the, Hill “yardstick 
plan’ a substitute for the Davis 
amendment, which provides that facili 
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, = 
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ity of their output, but that they must 





were 451,371 passenger cars, 95,185 
trucks, and 1,378 cabs. 
. 
‘ation 


Advancing Rapidly 


Enrollments Increase From 


68.6 to 81.5 in Last 40 Years 


The most rapid growth in American 


| should not be modified,” it is stated in| public education has occurred during the 


{a report submitted to the Senate Juiy 
21 by the Attorney General, William 
'D. Mitchell, in response to a resolution 
(S. Res, 275). 

“The public interest requires that the 
application for modification be expedited 
in every way and disposed of as soon as 
possible,” the report continues, “and it 
has for that reason seemed to me that 
{technical objections to the jurisdiction 
or the sufficiency of the petitions were 
not advisable and the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the petitions would be expedited 
by a hearing on the merits as soon as 
possible.” 

The response pointed out that on July 
24, 1929, the mandate of the Supreme 
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Average Price Paid for Meals 


Fixed at 38.4 


Cents by Survey 





Analysis in San Francisco Shows Range From 18 Cents 
In\Drug Stores to $1.02 in Clubs and $1.16 in 
Dining Rooms of Hotels 





THE ayerage patron of eating houses 

pays 38.4 cents for his meals, an 
analysis of customer’s checks made in 
connection with a recent restaurant 
survey reveals, it was state! orally on 
behalf of the domestic commerce divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce 
July 21. 

It was pointed out that the study, 
which included 1,184 establishments in 
San Francisco, shows that the aver- 
age size of check ranges from 18 
cents in drug store lunch counters to 
£1.16 in hotel dining rooms, with the 
average for all classes of eating houses 
being ‘ cents. 

According to the division, the aver- 
age size of checks in an eating estab- 
lishment is an important consideration 
in the conduct of the business and is 
of decided value in estimating the 


prospective income from a_ proposed 
type of establishment. The average 
size of check in cafeterias is very close 
to the average for all types of eating 
places, it was said, 

In tea rooms the average check of 
47.7 cents is probably lower than the 
average of the usual 
rooms. It was explained that inas- 
much as it was necessary to include 
some department-store tea rooms with 
the usual type of tea-room establish- 
ment, the size of check is somewhat 
reduced. 

The department-store tea room, ac- 
cording to the division, usually operat- 
ing over a larger part of the day and 
caterinz to women’ shoppers for 
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past 40 years, the specialist in second- 
ary education, United States Office of 
Education, Carl A. Jessen, stated orally 
July 21. 

A glance at statistics between 1890 
and 1928 on the number of students en- 
rolled, the number of days in attendance 
annually, the number of schools and the 
value of all school property, discloses 
amazing advances, Mr. Jessen pointed 
out. 

In 1890 a total of 12,722,581 children 
between the ages of 5 and 17 were en- 
rolled in the public schools of the Na- 
tion. This number increased to 25,179,- 
696 in 1928, 
the country in 1870 was 38,558,371 com- 
pared with a school enrollment in ex- 
cess of 25,000,000 in 1928, the statistics 
show, 

Mr. Jessen called attention to the fact 
that 68.6 per cent of the children between 


the ages of 5 and 17 in 1890 were en- 
rolled compared with 81.5 per cent in 
1928. 


A number of factor 
explanation of the expansion of educa- 
tion in recent years, the specialist said. 
One of these is the new attitude towards 
the value of education. In 1890, if a 
girl intended to marry early or if a boy 


'did not show any great enthusiasm for 


|a *schooling, 
‘forward with 


types of tea | 


neither was urged to go 
his training, Mr. Jessen 
pointed out. The idea of educating for 
useful citizenship had not been empha- 


sized by the leaders of the day, he added. ' 


The nineteenth century had not awakened 
to the importance of developing young 
people for a special vocation or profes- 
sion, hence the school system did not 
afford opportunities for varied aptitudes, 
Mr. Jessen stated. 

A complicated social system has 
evolved during the past 40 years for 
which one must be trained in a particu- 
lar specialty or fall by the wayside eco- 
nomically, M.. Jessen said. Parents now 
realize that unless their children have 
and take advantage of educational op- 


portunities their futures will be handi- ! 


capped, he added. 
_ To facilitate attendance 
compulsory education laws 


school 
been 


of 
have 
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‘lumbia, 25 


The total population of tne | 


pairiele to the | 


ties be distributed 25 per cent equally pay close attention to such factors as 
among the States and the District of Co- design, style, color, preparation and 
service, 


per cent according to their 


respective geographical areas, and 50 The American mass production policy | 
per cent according to their reprgsenta-| has been introduced into Great Britain, 
\tive population e but unless it can be accompanied by mass | 
This plz a aie Wan ml ote wal Mes distribution it is liable to prove a 
_ This plan also calls for a classifica-| stumbling block rather than an. asset. 
tion of stations under a “unit” system. 


Its enactment would require “an immedi- 
ate reallocation of all broadcasting sta 
tions, far more drastic than the one ef- 
fected by the Commission under the 
Davis amendment (from the effects of 
which it took months to recover), and 
| will necessarily entail the most devas- 
|tating hardship which has yet been suf- 
\fered by this new industry and by the| 
| listening public (a large portion of which 
| will be deprived of reception from favor- 
ite stations.” 

4. 
the “ 


necessity of industrial research in order 
to discover new products and processes, 
merchandising research, for a study of 
distribution; and management research 
of direction and control. 
Study of Markets Needed 

One of the most crying needs is the 
study of markets, which usually effects 
an economic relationship between the 
price which the producer is obliged to 


Legislation which would eliminate | charge and the price at which the pur- 


defects remaining 
- aE 
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Part of Wing Feather Is Clue 
To Yet Undiscovered Pheasant 


Related Species Traced But Largest Flying Bird Known 
Has Not Been Found, Says C. W. Richmond, Asso- 
ciate Curator of National Museum 


7] 











FRAGMENT of a wing feather is represented) the mame of Argus 
the latest clue discovered in the ocellatus, though no description of 
mystery of the Argus pheasant, the the feathers appeared in print until 


largest flying bird known, on which 
scientists have heen working since 
1856, it was stated orally July 19 by 
the Associate Curator of Birds, C. W. 
Richmond, at the National Museum. 

Two related species of Argus pheas- 
ants, indentified by tail feathers dis- 
covered in 1856 and 1871, respectively, 
have since been traced, described and 
illustrated by American ornithologists, 
but the third species, described from 
a fragment of a wing feather, is yet 
undiscovered, he pointed out. 

In 1856, or earlier, a tail feather 
about 4% feet long, and two or three 
shorter feathers, were found in the 
French national museum and attracted 
the attention of the ornithologists in 


1871, when an American ornithologist, 
D. G, Elliot, described and illustrated 
them in his large folio monograph of 
the pheasant family. 

In the same year, an Englishman 
named Wood found part of a wing 
among a lot of feathers of the ordi- 
nary Argus pheasant, the fragment 
being about 9 inches long, and while 
certainly related to the well-known 
species, it presented a _ pattern of 
markings that set it apart from any 
bird previously described. He called 
it Argus bipunctatus. Here, then, 
were two species of Argus pheasants, 
described in the same year from 
feathers or fragments, with no clue 
to their history or country of origin. 








Paris, according to official records. In 1882, a French naturalist re- 
They recognized the long feather as ceived a complete specimen of the 
| belonging to an unknown species, ob- | Male ocellated pheasant from one 


Comdr. Rheinart, and described it in 


viously related to the Argus pheasant _a ( 
& E : the same year, giving it the name of 


but with a much longer tail, and in 
order to refer to it understandingly 
they gave it (er the species that it 
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President of the United States, 


Great Britain 


to concentrate alone on the high quai-| 


British economists are pointing out the | 


markets in order to improve methods of | 


in order to simplify and perfect processes | 


in radio act of| chaser can afford to buy. It is the grow- | 


jaw | 





FREE, virtuous and en- 
lightened people must know 
the great prirciples and 

es on which their happiness: 

nds.” —James Monroe, 
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Senate Ratifies 


London Naval 
Treaty, 58 to 9 


Only One Reservation, That 
Of Mr. Norris, Is Attached 
To Agreement for Limit- 
ing Sea Armament 








Special Session 
Adjourns Sine Die 





Resolution of Ratification Is 
Taken to White House and 
Then Is Transmitted to De- 
partment of State 





The treaty signed at London Apr. 22 
for the limitation and reduction of naval 


armaments, was ratified by the Senate 
July 21 by a vote of 5: to 9. Including 
| Senators paired against the compact, the 
teal recorded against ratification was 
14. (The full text of the treaty was 
printed in the iss.e 07 Apr. 23.) 

Shortly after’ ratification, the special 
session of the Senate which was con- 
vened July 7, adjourned sine die. 

Only one reservation was attached to 
the treaty by the Senate. That was the 
proposal offered by Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, setting forth, in 
view of President Hoover’s refusal to 
supply the Senate with all the secret 
papers touching on negotiation of the 
treaty, that ratification is with the ex- 
plicit understanding there are no agree- 
ments modifying the provisions of the 
document with the exception of the notes 
exchanged on the replacement provision. 
| Text of Reservation 

The Norris resolution, which was 
adopted without dissent, adds the follow- 
ing statement to the resolution that the 
Senate advises and consents, two-thirds 
of its members concurring, to ratification 
of the London treaty: 

“Resolved further, that in ratifying 
said treaty the Senate does so with. the 
distinct understanding that there are no 
secret files, documents, letters, under- 
standings, or agreements which in any 
way, directly or indirectly, modify, 
change, add to or take from any of the 
| stipulations, agreements or statements 
;in said treaty; and that the Senate rati- 
| fies said treaty with the distinct and ex- 
plicit understanding that, excepting the 
agreement brought about through ex- 
| change of notes between the governments - 
of the United States, Great Britain and 
| Japan having reference to article 19, 
there is no agreement, secret or other- 
| wise, expressed or implied, between any 
| of the parties to said treaty as to any 
| construction that shall hereafter be given 
| to any statement or provision contained 
therein.” 


President is Informed 

President Hoover was informed of the 
Sertate’s ratification of the London naval 
treaty by the White House telephone op- 
erator, but made no comment for vale 
lication. A few minutes afterward the 
President requested the names of those 
| Senators who voted against the treaty. 

Neither the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, and the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles F, Adams, who were 
{members of the American delegation at 
| the London conference, commented ex- 
cept to express their personal gratifica- 
| Lion, c 
Later in the day the Secretary of the 
| Senate, Edwin P. Thayer, brought the 
Senate resolution of ratification to the 
White House, where it was said the doe- 
ument would be sent to the Department 
of State immediately, and there an in- 
strument of ratification would be pre- 
pared for the President's signature. 
| Vote for Ratification 

The vote on ratification was as fol- 
lows: 

















Ayes—58 


Republicans (40): Allen, Borah, Brook- 
nart, Capper, Couzens, Dale, Deneen, 
Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goldsborough, Gould, 
Greene, Hastings, Hatfield, Hebert, How- 
well, Jones, Kean, Keyes, La Follette, 
McCulloch, McMaster, McNary, Metcalf, 
Norris, Patterson, Phipps, Reed, Robsion, 
Schall, Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Sul- 
livan, Thomas of Idaho, Townsend, Van- 
|denberg, Walcott, Watson, 

Democrats (18). 

| Black, Brock, Caraway, Fletcher, 
George, Glass, Harris, Harrison, Ken- 
\drick, King, Overman, Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas, Sheppard, Swanson, Thomas of | 
| Oklahoma, Trammel, Wagner, Walsh, of 
Montana, 


Nays—9 

Republicans (7). 

Bingham, Hale, Johnson, Moses, Oddie, 
Pine, Robinson, of Indiana. 

Democrats (2). 

McKellar, Walsh, of Massachusetts. 

The pairs were: 
| Ashurst and Tydings (aye) with 
| Broussard (nay); Bratton and Dill (aye) 
with Waterman (nay); Wheeler and 
| Hayden (aye) with Shipstead (nay) 
| Stephens and Hawes (aye) with Pitt- 
man (nay); Blaine and Simmons (aye) 
with Copeland (nay). 
| Absent without pairs: Barkley, Blease, 
| Connally, Heflin, Ransdell, Smith, Steck 
| (Democrats); Baird, Cutting, Frazier, 
| Goff, Grundy, Norbesck, Nye (Republi- 








|cans). It was announced that all tHese 
| Senators would have voted “aye” if 
present except Senators Blease and 


Heflin, regarding whom no announce- 
ment was made. 

Before the final vote was cast, every 
| reservation, with the exception. of that 
| of Senator Norris, was rejected. Tho: 
;on which record votes were cast we 
| defeated by overwhelming majorities, 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachy 
| setts, presented in the form of a rese 
|tion, his. resolution to put the Senate 
fon record in favor of building up 
Navy to the full treaty strength. It 


me: 
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Veterans’ Units 


Agencies Will Be Merged in 





One Organization as Pro-| 


vided For in Recent Act of 
Congress 





President Hoover on July 21 issued 


gen Executive Order providing for the | 


consolidation and coordination of all war 
veterans‘ activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the act of 
Congress approved July 3, 1930, by the 
President. By the terms of the order, 
the Veterans’ Bureau, an independent es- 
tablishment, the Bureau of Pensions, un- 
der the Department of the Interior, and 
the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, under the Department of 
War, are transferred to an establishment 
to be known as the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion under direction of Brig. Gen, Frank 
T. Hines, now Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, whose appointment as Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs was confirmed 
July 21 by the Senate. 


In a statement issued on July 8 an-! 


nouncing the proposed consolidation, 
President Hoover said the new estab- 
lishment “becomes one of the most im- 
portant functions in the Government,” 
because its consolidated budget of ex- 
penditures during the present fiscal year 
totals about $800,000,000. 

The Executive Order follows, in full 
text: 

Text of Executive Order 

Executive order: Consolidation .and 
coordination of governmental activities 
affecting veterans: 

Whereas section 1 of the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to consolidate and coordinate 


governmental activities affecting war 
veterans,” approved July 3, 1930, pro- 
vides: 


“(a) That the Presidemt is authorized, 
by Executive order, to consolidate and 
coordyiate any hospitals and executive 
and administrative bureaus, agencies, or 
offices, especially created for ‘or con- 
cerned in the administration of the laws 
reflecting to the relief and other benefits 
provided by law for former members of 
the military and naval establishments of 
the United States, including the Bureau 
of Pensions, the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, and the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, into an estab- 
lishment to be known as the Veterans’ 
Administration, and to transfer the du- 
ties, powers, and functions now vested 
by law in the hospitals, bureaus, agencies, 
or offices so consolidated and coordinated, 
including the personnel thereof, and the 
whole or any part of the records and 
public property belonging thereto to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

May Redistribute Functions 


“(b) Under the direction of the Presi- 
dent the administrator of veterans’ af- 
vfairs shall have the power, by order or 
regulation, to consolidate, eliminate, or 
redistribute the functions of the bu- 
| reaus, agencies, offices or activities of 
the veterans’ administration and tq cre- 
ate new ones therein, and, by rules and 
regulations not 
shall fix the functions thereof and the 
duties and powers of their respective ex- 
ecutive heads.” 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by said law, the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, the Bu- 
reau of Pensions, and the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers are 
hereby consolidated and coordinated into 
an establishment to be known as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and the duties, 
powers, and functions vested by law in 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer 


Soldiers, and in the Bureau of Pensiens, | 


and the personnel of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, and the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, and the records 
and papers pertaining to the work 
thereof, and the public property belong- 
ing thereto, are hereby transferred to 
the Veterans’ Administration. 
(Signed) HERBERT HOQVER. 
The “Vhite House, July 21, 1930. 


Czech Shoe Exports 
Decrease in Volume 


Imports Also Decline in Four- 


Month Period 











Exports of shoes from Czechoslovakia 
showed a decrease of approximately 25 
per cent in volume, during the first 
four months of 1930, as compared with 
‘the same period of last year, according 
to a report received in the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Sam E. Woods at Prague. The 
total for the 1930 period, 3,026 tons, as 
compared with 4,048 tons for the firsi 
four months of 1929. In value, however, 
the exports increased to $11,175,000 
from the total for last year’s 
of $11,061,000. 

The exports to the United States dur- 
ing the first four months of the curreni 
year amounted to 1,481 metric tons 
valued‘at about $3,962,000 as compared 
with 1,410 metric tons with a value of 
$3,919,000 during the same period otf 
the previous year. 


» Czechoslovak imports of shoes during | 


the first four months of 1930 amounted 
to 10.7 metric tons valued at 
$48,600 as compared with 15.6 metric 
tons valued at about $68,700 during’ the 
same period of 1929. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Chicago’s Population 





South Carolina and Vermont 
Also Report Increases 



















Chicago and Philadelphia retained 
thefr positions of second and third largest 
cities in the United States, respectively, 
although the former widened the gap 
in aeuon between them during the 
past decade, according to the statement 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
July 21. Preliminary figures for the 
entire States of South Carolina and 
Vermont show that both of these States 





stated. 

Chicago increased from 2,701,705 to 
8,375,235, a gain of about 675,000, it 
jwas said, while Philadelphia increased 
‘from 1,823,779 to 1,961,458, a gain of 
approximately 138,000. Indianapolis, 
Ind., reported a gain from 314,194 to 
364,073, it was stated, while Gary, in 
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inconsistent with law, | 


period | 


about | 


# American wheat. 


Increased 675,000, 


increased in population since 1920, it was | 


~ 








Senator Thomas in Letter Suggests That Board Expend All 
| Of Authorized Fund This Season to Stabilize 


Commodity Prices 


tain of the chambers of commerce, par- 
ticularly in some of the grain markets, 
|are making an effort to substantially 
| increase their dues for the avowed pur- 
pose of propaganda to protect their pres- 
ent position. 

“Certain interests which seem to feel 
they have a God-given right to handle 
the products of the farmers, and who 
have accumulated immense fortunes in 
doing so, may be depended upon to con- 
tinue their fight against most any pro- 
|gram directed toward improving the 
farmer’s position, and doubtless will be 
easy picking for any politician of any 
party who is willing to play their game. 

“However, farmers as a class are do- 
ing a lot of thinking for themselves 
these days and many of them seem to be 
; aware that their -present unhappy con- 
dition is a result of long years of un- 
regulated production, while they listened 
|to gigantic schemes that high-powered 





of any action of this Board. 

“Present and future orations written 
|'by the Democratic National Committee 
and fathered by various orators, to broad- 
cast alleged failures of the Farm Board, 
}are only more of the same political bunk 
| by virtue'‘of which the farmer arrived at 
| his present condition. 

“The farmer’s problem is an economic 
one that will never be solved by any po- 


litical remedies.“ If the present drought | 


continues much longer there will prob- 


ably be large reduction in the wheat sur- | 
plus due to substitution for feed grains. | 
Probably these politicians who are blam- | 


jing the Board for declining prices 
brought about by excessive production 
will try to give the Board credit for 
any relief from the wheat surplus 
brought about by the drought—and with 
equal reason. 


Drought Will Not 
Affect Basic Trouble 


“Such a happening, however, will not 
affect the fundamental trouble. The one 
thing that would do the most good to 
improve the condition of the wheat 
grower is recognition on the part of the 
‘buying publie that the grower himself 
|is ready to take the necessary action to 
| prevent a recurrence in the future and 
thus put an end to tke continued accu- 
}mulation of stocks which has been going 
/on for the past four years. 

“Only through collective action can 
| growers accomplish this result. In the 
year since it was created the Farm Board 
/has placed first emphasis on the impor- 
) tance of farmers organizing so they will 
be in position to control the production 
; and marketing of their crops. In that time 
| we have given growers every pogsible as- 
|sistance authorized by the agricultural 
marketing act in developing their cooper- 
|ative program and propose to continue 
| doing so notwithstanding attacks from 
| politicians and others, who, in the guise 


|of helping the farmer, in realty to pro-| 
mote their own selfish ends, are trying! 


| to discredit the effort to put agriculture 
on a sound financial basis.” 

| “JT suggest that the expenditure of all 
| the funds authorized, in order to help 
| approximately one-third of our popula- 


| tion, would not be irrational or unwar- | 


| ranted,” Senator Thomas wrote to Presi- 
'dent Hoover. 

| “Instead of the announcement that the 
Board is not to buy any more wheat and 
is not to interest itself in the disposition 
of any further farm surpluses, I sug- 
gest that an announcement be made that 
the Government will give every possible 
assistance, financially and otherwise, to 
jhelp the farmers in their present \dis- 
tress,” the letter stated. 

“The reported announcement just made 
that the Board is about to abandon this 
part of the original farm program is, in 
/my opinion, most injurious to the already 
| very low morale-of the farmers of the 
'country,” it continued. “With wheat and 

cotton selling for about one-half the 
price the same commodities brought 
when the Board. was created, such a 
|threatened abandonment of assistance 
only adds to the misery of our farm pop- 
ulation.” 

The letter addressed by Senator 
Thamas to the President follows in full 
text: 


“Sir: The suggestions herein made 


are intended to be constructive and in | 


no sense critical, The papers are carry- 
ing news items to the effect that the 
Farm Board will buy no more wheat and 
that the Government will give no assur- 
ance that it will interest itself in re- 
curring wheat surpluses, and, further, 


that other than a reduction of wheat | 


‘acreage and the curtailment of wheat 
| production, the Government has no rem- 
| edy- to offer to the wheat farmers. 

“On July 17, Chairman Legge made an 
address at Fargo, N. Dak., in which he 
| recommended the balancing of domestic 
production of wheat with the domestic 
| consumption. Such a policy, if success- 
| ful, will mean a reduetion of acreage of 
| some 25 per cent and a consequent cur- 
tailment of production of some 200,000,- 
000 bushels. 

“I do not oppose the curtailment’ pro- 
gram, provided other 
countries are solicited and urged to join 
in such a general curtailment plan. I 
am of the opinion that an American pro- 
gram of curtailment will have the effect 
of stimulating the production of wheat 
in Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Australia, 
| and other wheat-growing countries, 

“A reduction of production of 25 per 
cent or 200,000,000 bushels, thus balanc- 
|ing production with consumption, means 
a loss of the revenue to be derived from 
the sale of some 200,000,000 bushels of 
Such a loss would be 
: felt severely in many sections and, in- 
cidentally, all over the entire United 
States. Such a program will mean a 
further migration of our farm popula- 
| tion to the cities, to the injury of all of 
|our population, 
| “The Congress authorized the Farm 

Board to spend any part or all of $500,- 
000,000 to assist the farmers in stabiliz- 
|ing commodity prices and in marketing 
| their crops. This bill was passed in a 
| most prosperous time when no one could 


the same State increased from 55,378 
|to 100,749, and Albany, N. Y., gained 
|} from 113,344 to 127,358, 

| The State of South Carolina increased 
| from 1,683,724 to 1,732,271, a gain of 





| more than 10,000, except Charleston, the 
largest city, reported gains. 

Vermont increased from 362,428 to 
| 359,092, a gain of +,664, or 1.9 per cent, 
| while the three cities in the State of 
more than 10,000 people increased, 
though seven of the 14 counties in the 
State decreased, 





| statesmen have had to offer, rather than; 


wheat-growing | 


| 48,547 or 2.9 per cent, it was shown, | 
while all of the cities in the State of | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


possibly foresee the distress that has 
come to our people within less than one 
year. 

“If $500,000,000 was thought neces- 
sary at such a time, now, under present 
conditions, I suggest that the expendi- 
ture of all the funds authorized, in order 


to help approximately one-third of our | 


| population, would not be irrational or 
|unwarranted. The recent session made 
|a direct contribution in the sum of $160,- 
| 000,000 in the nature of tax refunds to 


|only a few of our people without, so far | 


jas I know, a request therefor or evidence 
| of a need for the money. 

“The reported announcement just made 
that the Board is about to abandon this 


| part of the ovigipal farm program is, in | 


|/my opinion, most injurious to the al- 
ready very low morale of the farmers 
of the country. With wheat and cotton 
|selling for about one-half the price the 
‘same commodities brought when 
board was created, 
abandonment of assistance only adds to 
the misery of our farm population. 


Abandonment Said 
To Injure Morale 


“At present prices a number of farm 
commodities will not sell for enough to 
pay the cost of production. With. taxes 
and mortgage interest due, farmers are | 
threatened with foreclosure, and bank- | 
ruptcy already exists. i. 

“IT realize and am glad to admit that 
the activities of the Farm Board have 
been of very great benefit to very many 
of our farmers, but, at the present time, 
I suggest that every possible ray of 
hope be extended to those so greatly in 
need of help. 

“Instead of the announcement that the , 
Board is not to buy any more wheat and 
is not to interest itself in the disposition 
of any further farm surpluses, I suggest 
that an announcement be made that the | 
Government will give every possible as- 
| sistance, financially and otherwise, to | 
‘help the farmers an their present dis- | 
| tress. | 
| “I suggest further that the announce- 
|ment be made that the program for re- 
| Striction of commodity production is an | 
additional plan for remedy and not a new | 
and amended one; that, in the matter of | 
the curtailment of wheat production, | 
other wheat growing countries are to be | 
asked to join in the program to the end | 
that the world’s surplus of wheat may | 
be reduced uniformly so that the farmers 
of all countries may be helped simul- 
taneously, 


International Meeting 
Of Governors Asked | 


| 
| 


“I suggest phat a special international 
,conference of representatives of wheat 
growing countries be called to consider a 
plan of crop reporting and a plan for} 
bringing about a general curtailment of | 
wheat production.” 

Senator Thomas made public also a 
telegram relating to the same subject 
| matter, which he had addressed to Okla- 
homa newspapers. The telegram follows 
in full text: 

Replying to message, advise Associ- 
ated Press carried only portion of my| 
statément. Statement issued was in re- 
ply to stories carried by eastern papers 
, to effect that Farm Board would buy no 
|more wheat, that Government will not} 
jinterest itself in recurring wheat sur- 
jpluses. Other than reduction of acreage 
‘and curtailing production to balance do- 
| mestic production with domestic con- | 
sumption Government has no other rem- 
edy to offer. Supplementing news items 
| Chairman Legge made speech Fargo, N. 
Dak., on 17th advocating reduction of | 
}acreage so that domestic production 
| would balance domestic consumption, 
| which means curtailment to extent 200,- 
| 000,000 bushels. se 
| Congress authorized Board to send | 
j}any part or all $500,000,000 to help 
lagriculture. With both wheat and cotton | 
| selling for approximately one-half what | 
|same commodities sold for when Board 
| was organized I could not remain quiet | 
| with such statements being given uni- | 
versal circulation. 


Explains Reasons 
For §$tatement 


Having failed to impress upon Board 
necessity for going forward with sta- 
bilization plan I issued statement in 
; hope of further impressing upon Board 
| congressional intent and demand that} 
funds made available be used to pur-| 
| chase and withhold survluses from mai- j 
ket. I approve plan of reasonable cur- | 
| tailment of production but only on con- | 


dition that effort be made to have other | 


wheat-growing conutries join in similar 
world movement. 

To limit production of wheat in 
; America is invitation to Canada, Argen- 
tina, Australia and other wheat growing 


}countries to increase their production. | 
200,- | 


|To curtail American production 
000,000 bushels means further migration 
jfrom farm population to cities. My 
statement referred wholly to»wheat and 
to policy announced by Farm Board. 

If wheat policy were enunciated for 


cotton farmers what would be your re- | 
My statement intended | 
to) 


action thereto? 
to be constructive, 
board noneffective. This statement is 
getting results. In results to be ob- 
tained I am with you 100 per cent. Please 


Mild petitions 


|answer by return wire collect as fully | 


as you will. 


Public Education in 


the | 
such a’ threatened | 


| for 
| raised cattle. | 
|in the Philippines. 


| beef is insignificant. _ h 
| the economy effected is of importar®e to 





Production 





Beef bought abroad for the United 
| States Army bears a ratio of 0.06 per 
; cent to the annual production of beef in 
this country, the Secretary of War, Pat- 


|rick J. Hurley, stated July 21, comment- | 
ing on the purchase of Australian beef, 


| by the Army in Hawaii and the Philip- 
| pine Islands. 

| “It is apparent, therefore,” Secretary 
Hurley said, “that the effect on the 
United States cattle industry by buying 


| this small percentage of foreign beef is| 


insignificant.” ; 
A saving of not less than $340,000 is 
| effected to the Army by the purchase of 


j the cheaper Australian beef, the Secre- 


| tary said. 

| The statement, in full text, follows: 
On July 17 at his conference with the 

press, the Secretary of War discussed a 

| press dispatch of that date on the pur- 


| chase of Australjan beef by the Army in| 
depart- | 


the Hawaiian 
ments. 

The Hawaiian and Philippine depart- 
ments are at long di tances from the 
continental United States. Considerable 
detachments of the Army are located in 
those departments, and the problem of 
supplying them is not an easy one. 

Bids Invited ; 

In purchasing beef competition is in- 
vited by sending invitations for bids to 
firms in the Urfited States as well as by 


nd Philippine 


circularizing local dealers, and award is, 
made to the lowest bidder who proposes | 


to deliver articles conforming to United 
States Army specifications. The ques- 
tion of whether the bidders have pro- 
cured their meats from foreign countries 
or the United States dées not and can- 
not, under the law, enjgyr into the ques- 
tion, which must be de@fled on the basis 


of the cost of the article of the quality | 
| desired. . net 
Revised Statutes 3716 is also applied, 


namely—“‘The Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment of the Army, in obtaining supplies 
for the military service, shall state in 
all advertisements for bids for contracts 
that a preference shall be given to arti- 
cles of domestic production and manu- 
facture, conditions of price and quality 
being equal * * *” and American prod- 
ucts are given preference when it is 
practicable to do so. ee 

Due to the conditions that exist in 
these outlying departments, Afistralian 
beef can be procured at a much lower 
cost than would be paid in those places 
either United States or Hawaiian 
Beef cattle are not raised 
to the Army appropri- 


The savings 


‘ations by the use of the cheaper beef 


are very considerable, not less than $300,- 
000 a year. This means that if United 
States beef only is used, appropriations 
will be increased at least by that amount. 

To warrant this increase in appropri- 


| ations, it should be shown that the United 


States cattle industry will benefit by 
such an increase. The ratio of foreign 
bought beef for the Army to the annual 


production of the United States is 0.06 
It is apparent that the effect 
jon the United States cattle industry by 


per cent. 
buying this small percentage of foreign 
the Army. 


In considering all purchases for the 
subsistence of the Army, the money value 


‘of the foreign beef’ purchased ‘is less 


than 3'mer cent of the total. 
An interdepartmental board has_ been 


|appointed to consider this matter in all 


its phases. Major Louis C, Wilson, chief 
of the subsistence section of the office 
of The Quartermaster General, is. the 


| Army representative on this board, 





Potato Price Shows 
Largest Expansion 





Retail Index in June, 1930, Put 
At 247.1 on 1913 Basis 


Of 22 major staple food products, pota- 





!toes in June, 1930, showed the greatest 


increased in retail price over the 1915 
level, according to information made pub- 
lic July 21 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Based on the 1913 average price as 
100, the report shows the June, 1950, 
average of this food article to be 247.1. 

The average June ypetail price of all 
the 22 products, based/on the same stand- 
ard, and weighted according to the rela- 
tive importance of each product, is 147.9, 
the report shows/ 

Following are the index numbers of 


| the other principal articles of food as of 


June, 1930, based on the 1913 average 
as 100: 

Sirloin steak, 188.6; round — steak, 
191.5; rib roast. 177.3;. ehuck roast, 
175.6; plate beef, 160.3; pork chops, 


1174.3; bacon, 156.7; ham, 200.7; hens, 


‘Secretary of War Says For. 
eign Product Amounts to 
-06 Per Cent of American 


At the same time, | 


167.6; milk, 157.3; butter, 113.1; cheese, | 
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President Orders Farmers to Reduce Acreage - Beef Purchases | 
Consolidation of | Of Wheat, Asserts Mr. Legge Abroad Defended 


By Mr. Huriey 


| THE SENATE convened at 11 a. m., 
| July 21. A quorum call was an- 
| swered by 61 Senators. 
| (Rep.), of Utah, 
| chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
| nance, reported favorably from the 
d Committee the nomination of Frank 
| T. Hines to be Administrator of Vet- 
| erans’ Affairs. The nomination was 
| confirmed. 
| The London naval treaty was laid 
before the Senate for consideration. 
| Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, spoke. (Detailed discussion on 
page 6.) 
Senator Thomas 


Senator Smoot 


(Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, spoke on the withholding of 
secret documents from _ the Senate. 
(Detailed discussion on page 1.) 

| Objection was made by Senator La 
Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, to a 
request by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, for immediate consid- 
eration of the Walsh resolution re- 
lating to completion of construction 
permitted under the treaty. 

A modified amendment for investi- 
gation of differences in the cost of 
production here and abroad of vari- 
ous commod'ties, as introduced by 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, was agreed to. The resolution 
as amended adds cigarette books, cig- 
arette book covers, and cigarette paper 
in all forms. It changes the reading 
of a previgus resolution concerning 
sugar to refined sugar. 

After Senator Robsion had spoken, 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
called up his reservation. He and 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
spoke and were followed by Senator 
Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of Min- 
nesota. 

A second quorum call was answered 
by 53 Senators. 

The Norris reservation was adopted 
without objection. 

Senator Walsh, of 





[Continued from Pagel.) | 
fornia, have been free from infestation. 


The Mexican government had created a | I ] 
‘zon& of defense’ around these states to) Fnsular 
prohibit the movement of host fruits by | 


land, water, or air into or through that 
zone. 


!districts of our Southwest than hitherto 
/known, illustratg forcibly the increasing 
risk of the introduction of this pest 
;through border ports near the fruit cen- 
ters of Arizona and California.” 

The Mexican fruit fly has caused seri- 
ous losses along the eastern section of 
the international border. In 1927 and 
again in 1929 infectations were discov- 
ered in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
Diligent inspection and rigorous eradi- 
cation measures, which _ included 
maintnance of a starvation period dur- 
ing which no host fruits were allowed 
to ripen, are believed to have eradicated 
the pest from Texas, and no infestations 
have been reported since April, 1939. 
!This fruit fly is particularly dangerous 
to citrus fruits. In the Texas infesta- 
tions the Mexican government aided the 


| The Congress of th 
United States 


Proceedings of July 21, 1930 





Massachusetts, | 


Indications that the fruit fly is | 
\established in Sinaloa, several hundred 
miles closer to the orchard and trucking | 


the f 4 : 
+ Committee 


United States control forces by enforc- | 


|ing the starvation period on the Mexican 
side of the Rio Grande. 





Famine in China _ 


| Is Partly Relieved 


‘Good Crop of Wheat Reported 


In Northwest Section 








| of 


The famine in northwest China has | 


been partly relieved by good crops of 
wheat, and rains give promise of further 
relief, the Department of Agriculture 
states. 
probably will mitigate the good effects 
of heavy crops. The statement follows 
in full text: 


A decline in acreage, however, | 


| 


. | 
Good crops of Winter wheat have par- 


tially relieved the famine in northwest 
\China, and early rains give hope for 
\further rélief at harvest time in Autum, 
according to a radiogram to the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
|Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, from Agricultural Commis- 


sioner Nyhus at Shanghai. In most 
places, however, the acreage sown to 
|Winter wheat was considerably below 


|normal on account of lack of seed and 
other factors. This will considerably off- 
|set the good yields. ; 

Favorable Spring rains made possi- 
ble the planting of other crops such as 
|beans and cotton which might compen- 
sate for the small wheat acreage, but 
the extent of such planting is doubtful. 
| Absolute destitution is so general that 
‘lack of seed and other causes may 
greatly limit the acreage planted. Re- 
lief supplies of millet, corn, and beans 
\for seed have been rushed in, but the 
quantities are small compared with re- 
quirements. 


157.9; lard, 105.1; eggs, 97.4; bread, Upon the whole, grain may be more 
157.1; flour, 145.5; corn meal, 176.7;|available and lower in price in the 
rice, 108.2; sugar, 110.9; tea, 142;| famine areas this Autumn, but impover- 


coffee, 136.2. 


toes is the only one to show an increase 
over the index figure of June, 1929, based 
on the same standard, increasing from 
| 182.4 on that date to 247.1 for June, 
1930. The remaining 21 articles showed 


: 30 péints in the index. 





AmericaseShows 


| Most Rapid Growth in Last 40 Years 





\ 


|Enrollments Increased From 68.6 to 81.5 Between 1890 


and 1928, Government Specialist Says 





| [Continued from Page 1.] 


|enacted and their enforcement not on!y 
| swells the school enrollment, Mr. Jessen 
said, but also serves as a barrier against 
| child labor. 

| Statistics gathered by the Office of 
| Education ‘disclose that the number of 


;}compared with 254,726 in 1928. How- 


one-room buildings, the 
is 


solidation of 
tendency now 


and diminish the number of small school! 
houses, it was explained, 
School property in 1890 was valued 


jee implied in this increase, he 
| penditures on public 
rae $2,000,000,000 annually in 
| United States, the specialist said. 
Attendance of 
Of all 


| education. pupils 


| ever, the number had reached almost | schools in 1890, a total of 64.1 per cent |Stored from such withdrawal. a 
278,000 in 1915, but because of the con- | were in daily attendance compared with | 40,000 acres in Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 


| 81.8 per cent in 1928. In the meanwhile 


134.7 in 1890 to 171.5 in 1928 for 


Of the entire list of food articles, pota-; that thousands upon thousands will 


said. 
Meanwhile, the statistics show that ex- 
ucation now totai| 
the | x : 
|Oregon and ‘Wyoming were added to the | 
children enrolled, Mr. : a es a 
| school’ houses totaled 224,556 in 1890} Jessen said, indicates another stride im| Water withdrawal and 350 acres in Ari-| 
enrolled in|20na, California, and Colorado were re- 
More than | 


ishment and suffering have gone so far 
have 
jneither employment nor means with 
j;which to secure food. It is estimated 
|that deaths and emigration have re- 
duced the population of Shensi by 3,- 
|000,000 people. 


decreases during the year from one to| 
, Certain Western Lands 


Classified as Nonirrigable 


Nearly 15,000 acre: of 
rado, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah and Wyoming were in- 
cluded in formal orders designating the 
land as nonirrigable under the enlarged 
jhomestead acts and, to that exent sub- 
| ject to entry as homesteads of 320 acres 
lor less. Nearly 180,000 acres in Cali- 
\fornia and Wyoming were classified un- 
jder the stock-raising homestead law and 
‘designated for entry 
acres or less. 

Nearly 3,000 acres of land in Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 


|known area of land included in public- 


.|ington were classified as valuable for 


to increase the size |the average number of days the schools| power while nearly 15,000 acres in Idaho, 
of the building, improve its equipment, | were in session annually increased from Montana and Oregon were restored from 
the power-site withdrawal. 


More than 200,- 


| country as a whole, Mr. Jessen pointed|000 acres of land in Montana were de- 


; out. 


During that same period attend-| fined as within the known geologic struc- 


at $342,531,791 compared with $5,486,-; ance by each pupil enrolled advanced |ture of producing oil and. gas fields under 
938,599 in 1928, Mr. Jassen pointed out.| from 86,3 days per session to 140.4, he|the act of Feb. 25, 1920. 


Increased facilities for wider education 


4 


we 
vv 


' added. 


| (Issued by Department of the Interior.) 


land in Colo- | 


in tracts of 640) 


Nicholas Roosevelt 


Nears Southwest States | 
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€ 


proposed in the form of a reserva- 
tion, the resolution he had previously 
offered putting the Senate on record 
in favor of building the treaty navy. 

Senator Borah (Rep.) of Idaho, 
Johnson, Reed (Rep.) of Pennsylavina, 
and Copeland (D@m.) of New York, 
made brief statements concerning the 
reservation. 

By a vote of 54 to 11 the reservation 
was rejected. A 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, submitted a re- 
port on nominations considered by 
the Committee. (Detailed discussion 
on page 3.) 

A reservation by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, to provide free- 
dom of the seas was rejected by a 
vote of d& to 9. 

The Senate proceeded to vote on 
} the various reservations offered by 
| treaty opponents, rejecting each one. 

The treaty was ratified, 58 to 9. 
Senator Couzens asked unanimous 
consent for the immediate considera- 
: tion of the three nominations to the 
| Federal Power Commission. Objec- 
| tion was made by Senator Walsh 

(Dem.), of Montana. (Detailed dis- 
| cussion on page 3.) Two other nomi- 
| nations wer confirmed. * 
| Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 

issippi, questioned the failure of the 

President to submit the Tariff Com- 


mission nominations to the Senate 
; during the special session. 
T A resolution --was adopted, intro- 
duced by Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, in recognition of the 


! death of Representative Kiess (Rep.), 
of Williamsport, Pa. 
Upon the motion of Senator Reed, 
the Senate adjourned the special ses- 
} sion at 5:02 p. m. 
The House is not in session, having 
adjourned sine die July 3. 


_ Opposed by F ilipinos 





Leaders Object to 
Appointment as Vice Gov- 
ernor 





| Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, announced orally July 21, that ac- 
tion on the nomination of Nicholas 
Roosevelt, of New York, to be Vice Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines, will be held 
over until the next regular sessién 
Congress in December. 

Opposition to Mr. Roosevelt 
Philippines is the cause of the 
Mr. Bingham, who is chairman 
_on_ Territories and 
Affairs, pointed out that, with the close 
of the special session of the Senate ex- 
pected momentarily, there will be no 
time for necessary hearings. 


in the 
delay. 


of the 


The appointment of Mr. Roosevelt, | 
from President | 


which was received 
Hoover late on July 19, was protested 
by Pedro Guevara, 


EO resident com- 
missioner of the Philippines. In a 
letter to Senator Bingham, Com- 


missioner Guevara included cablegrams 
protest from President Quezon, 
of the Philippine senate, and Representa- 
tive Alas, acting speaker of the house. 
He also stated that Senator Juan Sumu- 
long, president of the democratic party 
and minority floor leader of the senate, 
and Manuel Roxas, speaker of the 
house, are opposed to the appointee. 

Commissioner Guevara listed 
basis of opposition, the 
grounds: 

‘The attitude of Mr. Roosevelt towards 
the Filipino people has been one of 
antagonism rather than of sympathy. 

“In his criticism of the Filipino people 

e is actuated by prejudices against 
the Filipino people as a race. 

“He has expressed himself out of 
sympathy with the present policy of the 
American Government in the Philippines, 
declaring that ‘Our first quarter of a 
century in the Philippines has been an 
experiment in misapplied altruism.’ 

“In his writing on the Philippines, Mr. 


as the 
following 
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Part of Feather 
Is Latest Clue 
To Largest Bird 


‘Argus Pheasant Still Undis- 
covered Although Related 
| Species Have Been Traced 


And Identified 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the discoverer, records reveal. Shortly 
{several additional specimens reached 
Paris and the bird became better known, 
both as to its plumage and general 


habitat, though its habits and manner 
of living in a state @ nature remainea 
|as obscure as before. ; 
{| TwoFrench ornithologists; MM. Dela- 
cour and Jabouille, have recently made 
careful investigations of the bird life of 
parts of Indo-China, and were very for- 
tunate in securing a number of specié 
mens of the ocellated pheasant in the 
{highlands of the province of Quangtri in 
Annam. Over 80 of the birds were 
brought to them by ratives, who caught 
them in snares set in the dense jungles. 
They say, ‘‘We never saw one at liberty, 
and we think that very few, if any, white 
men have ever done so; it is a shy and 
retiring bird, always hidden in the heavy 
jungle.” Like the Argus pheasant, the 
males of this species clear certain spaces 
in the forest for dancing or display pur- 
poses, and the tails are said to be held 
| vertically as in the display of the pea- 
icock, The call notes of the ocellated 
pheasant are said to resemble those of 
the Argus, but are more melodious, it 
was pointed out at the museum. 
, Of the 80 or more birds received by 
the ornithologists, 40 were shipped alive 
to France, for introduction into apiaries, 
but the birds were infected with diphthe- 
ritic roup and only 11 reached France 
alive, and they all died within two weeks. 

The chief feature of the ocellated 
pheasant is the enormous tail of the 
male, which in some specimens reaches 
a length of a little over 5 feet. These 
long tail feathers are 5% inches broad 
at their widest point, and are finely mot- 
tled and spotted, the general colors be- 
ing dark brown and chestnut, with light 
spots. The plumage of the bird is more 
or less fimely  spottel and mottled 
throughout. The female is somewhat 
different in color, and has a tail not over 
142 feet long. 

Nature of Wing Feathers 

Eye-spots on both sides of the wing 
feathers distinguish the third species, 
of which little is known as yet, Dr. 
Richmond explained. It has been given 
the name Argus bipunctatus. 


“The peacock and the quezal, both 
famed for their beautiful tail feathers, 
‘are parading under false presenses,” Dr, 
Richmond‘ said, “for in realty, the tail 
feathers ,of both birds are small, and 
are concealed under feathers growing 
from the base of the back behind the 
wings. These feathers growing from the 
base of the back are commonly mistaken 
for tail feathers.” 

The tail feathers of the Argus pheas- 
ants, however, are actual tail feathers, 
he said, and are approximately a foot 
longer than the longest so-called “tail- 
feathers” of the peacock. 

Argus pheasants are found in the 
Malay Peninsula from lower Tenasserim 
and Siam, southward. They feed on 
fallen fruits, ants, slugs, and insects of 
| various kinds. 












the leaders of the Filipino people, with- 
out whose cooperation he could not ren- 
der nseful and constructive service to the 
fovernment of the Philippines. 

“Mr. Roosevelt has also made repeated 
(criticisms of the system of mass educa- 
tion in the Philippines, and has shown 
unconcealed enthusiasm for European 
colonial systems, especially that of Hol- 
land in Java, which he offers to the 
United States as a model which America 
should follow in her effort to establish 
an ‘efficient colonial administration, and 
to develop the vast wsources of the Is- 
lands to the profit of%all concerned.’ 


“The appointment of Mr. Roosevelt 
will be received in the Philippines as an 
indication of a change in the policy 
which the United States has thus far 
pursued in the Philippines, and the initia- 
tion of a utilitarian and selfish policy 
in the Philippines.” 
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Senate Ratifies London Naval Treaty 
By Vote of 58 to 9 and Session Ends 


Only One Reservation, That of Mr. Norris, Caused by President's 
Refusal to Transmit Secret Papers About Negotia- 


+ 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


defeated, 54 to 11. It was because of | 
this rejection that the Massachusetts | 
Senator later voted against ratification. | 

The reservation of Senator McKellar | 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, to guarantee to! 
neutrals in time of war freedom of the 
seas, was rejected 58 to 9. ~ Generally } 
speaking, the Senators who were re- 
corded against ratification were those | 
voting for the reservations, 

The reservation of Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, leading treaty op- 
ponent, which would declare the treaty 
void whenever the United States became 
a member of the League of Nations, 
directly or indirectly through the world | 
court, was rejected 58 to 8. His reserva- | 
tion to eliminate subdivision of the 
cruiser categgry was defeated 57 to 8, 
while his proposal to permit the United 
States to complete all 18 of its 8-inch- 
gun cruisers within the life of the treaty 
received an adverse vote of 57 to 9. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, proposed a reservation for the United 
States to build any type of cruiser it 
desires if any other signatory adds to 
its cruiser tonnage under the escal 
clause. This was rejected 54 to 10. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
made the only major speech of the day, 
in behalf of ratification. (A detailed re- 
port is printed on page 6.) Just before 
the final vote, Senator Johnson made a 


final statement on behalf of the opposi- | ny 1 ; 
i | This is a disconcerting change from the 


tion. 
Senator Johnson 


Makes Final Statement 
“It has by no means been a useless 


ator | 


| 


contest,” the California Senator declared. | 


*“Out of it only good can come. From 


it a very small minority of the Amer- 


ican people have been taught what this | 


instrument is and what 
future. 


it means in the} 
If only that has been accom- | 


plished the contest has not been in vain. | 


“In this contest we have prepared per- 
haps for another conference in 1935 and 





tion, Is Attached 





wording of the text. With such reserva-* 


tion adopted and accepted by the other 


signatories no nation can hereafter suc- | 


cessfully assert the existence of any se- 
cret agreement or understanding. In 
the absence of the secret data the Nor; 
ris reservation should be adopted. 

“IT do not subscribe to the doctrine 
that the Government of the United 
States is the property of any man or 
of any set of men. I do not concur in 
the implied statement that the Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain ‘is alone the per- 
sonal representative of the President. 
I do not agree to the interpretation that 
dent’s State Department. \ 

“Yet with the advent of the doctrine, 
‘secret treaties secretly made,’ 
should not be disturbed by the new re- 
lationship now asserted to exist between 
the President and the American ambas- 
sadors to foreign capitals and between 
the President and the State Department 
of the American Government. 


“But while the treaty making bureaus | 


of the leading world powers have been 
resolvirg for peace the military bureaus 
of such world powers have been fever- 
ishly busy preparing for war, 

“A former President of the United 
States, now the producer of a daily lec- 
turette, on the 17th of this month said: 

“<The world is arming more heavily 


than before the war, and we hear too; 


many distinct utterances of hostility. 


spirit of the Paris peace conference.’ 
Intention of V ote 


For Treaty Jnnounced 


“Tt is because of a conviction that there 
is much basis for the statement made 
by the ex-President that I have arrived 
at the conclusion to support the pending 
resolution of ratification. I have arrived 
at this conclusion not because of the 
worded text of the proposed treaty but 


| because the people of our country are 


perhaps we have been able in the prep- | 


aration to prevent some of the mistakes 
which had been made in London. It is 
not uncomplimentary to say to any of the 
individuals who were a part of the Lon- 
don conference that they erred or to dis- 
agree with them. That sort of thing we 
saw in 1922. Four of the greatest men 


that lived in this country, Elihu Root, ; 


Charles Evans Hughes, Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Oscar Underwood sat for us 
in 1922 and wrote the treaty of Wash- 
ington conference. I have said before 
upon this floor and I say again there are 
none so poor today to do reverence to 
that document. It is conceded new, prac- 
tically, that Hughes and Root were out- 
witted by Mr. Balfour. And that being 
conceded why should we accept without 
question or demur everything that might 
have been done at the London conference 
in 1930. 


j; ter 
both political and economic, which will in | 


“This has been a very sacred cause, | 


am doing it with my head 
Thank God, It has not bowed to any 
power on earth! 
the struggle enough influence or enough 
of political ambition to make me swerve 
a single iota from the line which was 
marked out at the beginning of this 
fight. The men with me fought in like 
fashion. They fought the good fight for 
the good cause.” 


Refusal to Send Papers 
Attacked by Mr. Thomas 


When Senator Wagner had concluded 
his speech Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, emphasized the right of the 
Senate to documents which have been 
held from it by the President relating to 
the treaty. 

“Under the Constitution the President 
has power by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate to make treaties,” 
said Mr. Thomas. This provision makes 
the Senate a coordinate branch of the 
Government in the matter of treaty 
making. The President, either person- 
ally or through such agencies as he 
may choose, may prepare or have pre- 
pared the text of a proposed treaty and 
when such document is prepared, before 
same has any effect whatever, such docu- 
ment must be submitted to the Senate 
for its consideration and ratification. 
When a proposed treaty is submitted 
to the Senate this body has the power 
to accept such treaty as submitted or 
it may reject the treaty in its entirety. 

“If the Senate refuses to accept any 
proposed treaty submitted by the Presi- 
dent then such proposal is dead; but, on 
the other hand, if the President refuses 


°C * modifica- | , ; ; 
to accept any amendment or ator La Follette, adding that he will op- 


tion of any proposed treaty, then, also, 
such proposal is dead. 
“The Senate, being a coordinate branch 


against war. They have faith in the 
representation that this treaty will in 


some way reduce the probabilities of fu- | 


ture wars. They believe that the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty will be in the inter- 
est of national economy. They have a 
conviction that the ratification of the 
proposed treaty is a further erystalliza- 
tion of public sentiment against the pol- 
icy of the settlement of international dis- 
putes by force. 

“If this treaty is rejected no nation 
will be justified in considering seriously 
our requests for further conferences. If 
we are to make further progress, we 
must confer and cooperate with our sis- 
nations in adjusting the problems, 


ever increasing numbers, confront the 
world, 

“If we refuse to ratify this treaty, 
then the public seniment of the leagued 
nations will have added cause to observe 


and in bidding good-bye to it tonight I | With suspicion our future acts, and if we 


in the air. | 


ratify then we have given an additional 


| evidence of our desire to cooperate in 


There has not been in! 


bringing about and maintaining world 
peace, 

“It is claimed that the London treaty 
is not in reality a proposal for naval 
limitation and Article XXI is cited in 
support of such assertion. Article XXI 
provides, in effect,, that both Great 
Britain and Japan are authorized to in- 


| crease their naval strength if, in their 


| 


judgment, their existing comparison 
with the balance of the world’s navies is 
impaired, 

“But whatever rights Great Britain 
or Japan reserve to themselves under 
Article XXI we have 
to the people of the United States. This 
treaty is not the final end of interna- 
tional conference and cooperation but 
rather only step No. 2 in the march 


| toward peace rather than war.” 


Objection Made to 
Considering Walsh Resolution 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, asked unanimous consent for imme- 
diate consideration of his resolution (S. 
Res. 328) which states that the Senate 
favors completion by Dec. 31, 1936, of 
all construction permitted under the 
treaty with the exception of 6-inch-gun 
cruisers, 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
Sin, objected on the ground that the issue 


| raised by the resolution is distinct from 


of the treaty-making power with respon- | 


sibilities equal to those of the President, 
has’ the constitutional right 
information possessed by the Presi- 
dent when acting in his individual offi- 
cial capacity and has the right to have 
all the information possessed by any and 
all of the agencies of the President when 
the President acts thro@ugh such agen- 
cies. Not only has the Senate the con- 
stitutional right to have such informa- 
tion, but the Senate as the representa- 
tive of the people is mot warranted or 
justified in voting on a resolution of rati- 
fication until all such data is produced 
and submitted. 


Senate Cannot Com pel 
President to Send Papers 


“In connection with the proposed Lon- | 


don naval treaty it is admitted that se- 
cret dat& exists. Some members of the 


Senate have had access to such data but | 


to the Senate itself such data is not 
available. The Senate has no power to 
compel the President to produce and 
submit such secret information, and, on 
the other hand, the President is like- 
wise without power to compel the Senate 
to consent to and advise the making of 
the London naval treaty. 

The President, by refusing to submit 
the secret correspondence, messages, and 
information has, in effect, invited the 
Senate to refuse to consent and advise 
the making of such treaty. And, fur- 


to all! 


the question ef whether the Senate 
should ratify the treaty. The matter of 
construction will be settled by the Senate 
in its action on appropriations to carry 
out the proposed construction, said Sen- 


pose such appropriations. 

Mr. Walsh then announced that he 
would offer his resolution as a reserva- 
tion to the treaty. ‘“‘Ratification ef this 
treaty removes freedom of action on the 
part of the United States,” Senator 
Walsh said. “We no longer have the 
choice of building the kind of Navy we 
choose.” 

He stated that by ratification, the 
Senate removes from the people the 
right to control the size of the Navy and 
leaves it in the hands of other nations 
in conjunction with ours, His resolu- 
tion, he pointed out, seeks to declare the 
definite purpose of building up to the 


amount permitted under the treaty be- | 


cause “there is going to be a persistent 
effort in this country against further 
appropriations.” He asserted that the 
treaty “internationally legalizes the size 
of our Navy.” 


Ratification Urged 
By Senator Robsion 


Senator Robsion (Rep.), of Kentucky, 
spoke in behalf of ratifying the treaty, 
announcing that every speech he has 
heard, both from the opponents and 
proponents of the compet, “has 
strengthened me in my intention to vote 
for ratification.” 

How in the name of high Heaven is it 


likewise reserved | 
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Senator would be justified in 
against the treaty. 


Senator Johnson asked what had be-| 
come of the preamble to the reservation | 


as originally submitted. Mr. Norris re-|altlines 
legal | Transport- Maddux Air Lines 2nd West- 
consequently need not) ern Air 


plied that the 

importance and 
be included as it stated simply the facts| 
of the President’s refusal to supply all 
| the secret papers to the Senate. 


| Stronger Reservation 
| Needed, Is Claim 


preamble had no 


‘Airway Said_ to 
Be Near! 


. v " 
voting’ - Chosen After Merger 


lead to ammouncement by the 
|tics Branch of the Department of Com- 
;merce regarding which of two 
| transcontinental air routes is to be es- 
|tablished as an official airway, it was 


Plans for Official Effect of Drought on Wheat 
| Reflected in Advancing Prices 


| 


y Ready 


Department of Commerce 





| 





‘Department of Agriculture 


Also Reports Improved 


Markets for Corn Because of Less Favorable 
Crop Prospects 





Says One of Two Cen: . Deterioration of Spring wheat as a,the principal markets. Oats and barley | 


trak Air Routes Will Be | tesult of drought, and improve 


| 





Eventual 
of 


domestic 
Air | 


consolidation of 
the Transcontinental 


Express, reported unofficially | 
to be nearing completion probably will 
Aeronau- 


central 


“The reservation ought to be accepted,| stated orally July 21 on behalf of the} 


declared Senator Juhnson, who added: 


| the Department of State is the Presi- | but it ought to be 40 times as strong,” | Department. 


Negotiations for the, combination of 


“T am more proud of the contest that | these two important passenger services 


| other I have ever made in this body.” : 


He recalled that when the Norris) 
reservation was first introduced, Sena- 
| tor Reed was quoted as saying it was 


an insult to the President. 


“Somebody has changed his 
somebody has undergone a metamorpho- 
Sis,” he said. 

Senator Shipstead (Farmer Labor), of 
Minnesota, emphasized the 
of 
| ties, citing past examples where 
itor. 
| The Norris reservation was 
Without dissent. 

; . Senator Walsh then proposed 
| form of a reservation the resolut 
had offered puttin 


in favor of building to the 


we|I have made on this treaty than of any have been under way for a considerable 


period, but the exact status of the mat- 
ter is unknown to the Post Office De- 


|partment, it was said on behalf of that 
|Department. It has been reported that 


| the attempts to combine are being made| 
. with full knowledge and endorsement of 
mind; | postal officials. 


At present, TT, A. T-Maddux and 
Western Air are competitors for pas- 
senger business about half-way across 


Zed importance | the continent, air service maps and De- 
note exchanges in interpretings trea- partment of Commerce statistics show. 
cor-| ‘The latter operates a Los Angeles-Kan- 
respondence has been the decidimg fac-| sas City lime, while the former maintains 


Los Angeles-Columbus and Los Angeles- 


adopted) San Francisco services, 


The selection of the central route 


in the/which is to be designated as an official 
on th ion he Department of 
& che Senate on record will be lighted practically h 


Commerce airway and 
as been made, 


treaty it was explained orally, although No an- 


strength. He asserted that his proposal) nouncement of the route has been made. 


could offend no one andgthat it 
put the President onrecord 

whether he favors building the 
permitted under the treaty. 


as 


“We ought to know this,” declared Mr. Commerce 


| Walsh. 
i 
| is accepted by the President, who favors 

| the treaty, we may expect him to carry | 


would Both T. A. T. and Western 
to tain their 
Navy | parallel and are virtually one central 


Air main- 
own routes which run almost 


transcontinental line, Department of 
officials explain, while each 
operator maintains sections of lighted 


“If we adopt this reservation and it airways. 


| 
Notice has been given the competing 
operators, it was stated at the Aeronau- 


out the constr =ti reccapy ey aii? 2 4 7 
aaa “ft a ae NGCESEALY. CO five us| tics Branch, that one final choice is 
| e he . ad ch es cated, It fo notice to be made and that the companies 

vor at we intend to remain) chould “wet together” and make oper- 


im a position of inferiority.” 


Mr. Walsh Defends 


| His Reservation 


| his resolution as a reservation, stated 


jof Commerce 
llighted official airways. This is described 
jas “part 
| Senator Walsh, urging the adoption of | tablish trunk airlines.” 


ating agreements since the Department 
will not maintain two 


of the general scheme to es- 


The Postmaster General, wumnder the 


that he did not wish to see this Country | Watres Act, has been empowered to grant 


“legalized” with an inferior navy. The 


resolution was presented, he said, 


a contract for a new transcontinental 


be- | air mail line from New York to St. Louis 


cause he did mot “intend to be charged over approximately the eastern route of 


with negligence in this matter. 


“A vote for the treaty isa vote that Western 


we need this 


| declare the policy of building the ships 
permitted us, he added, 

“We probably shall do in the six years 
| precisely what this resolution states,” 
pointed out Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, “but I am not prepared at this 
| time to commit myself definitely to a 
| program of that kind.” He stated that 
while it may be a duty and necessary 
to build according to the treaty, the 
Senate must be joined by the House to 
carry out any such program. “‘I would 
prefer to wait until this matter is pre- 
sented in the orderly way in which those 
matters come to us,” he said. 

Stating that he is “no big navy man” 
and is an advocate for peace, Senator 
Johnson said that he favors, however, a 
navy “sufficient to protect our men who 
go to war in the future.” He supported 
the Walsh resolution, declaring it to be 





important that the Senate should ex- 
| Press its view as to whether it favors 
actual building permitted under the 


treaty. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
Sas, questioned what connection the 
reservation had with other signatories 
to the treaty. 

Mr. Johnson replied that while there 
Was none, it is appropriate for the Sen- 
ate to express its opinion. 

A vote favoring the reservation would 
|not bind the Senate and constitutes only 
the opinion*of the present membership, 
Senator Reed stated, “The reservation 
is objectionable not because of its policy 

I believe we should build our Navy up 
to actual parity—but it is an effort by 
reservation to an international agree- 
ment to decide a domestic question on 
which the House has concurrent’ author- 
ity,” the Pemmsylvania Senator 
tinued. 


Walsh and McKellar 
Reservatioras Defeated 


The reservation was rejected by a vote 
of 54 to 11. 

Those voting for the reservation were 
as follows: Republicans (6)—Bingham, 
Hale, Johnson, Moses, Oddie, and Robin- 
son, of Indiana; Democrats (5)—Ken- 
drick, McKellar, Overman, Thomas, of 
Oklahoma, and Walsh, of Massachu- 
setts, 

_A second reservation by Senator Mc- 
Kellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, to g@uar- 
anty freedom of the seas to neutrals in 
time of war was rejected by a vote of 
58 to 9, 

Those voting for the reservation were 
as follows: Republicans (6)—Bingham, 
Hale, Johnson, Moses, Oddie, and Robin- 
son, of Indiana; Demotrats (8)—Harris, 
McKellar, Walsh, of Massachusetts. 


Proposals Rejected 
Without Reeord Votes 


Without record votes, the Senate then 
rejected in order, the McKellar reserva- 
tions on freedom of the seas, the restric- 
tion on merchant marine vessels capable 
of mounting 6-inch guns, the disman- 
tling of naval bases maintained by Great 
Britain contiguous to the United States, 
the nullifying of the treaty upon viola- 
tion of the “Kellogg peace pact,” and the 
requirement that any signatory violat- 
ing the Kellogg treaty pay damages to 
the other signatories of $1,000,000,000. 


con- 


going to hurt us to have Great Britain} Senator Johmson then called up_ his 
jand Japan stand still while we build{ reservation to permit the United States 
up?” He asked. to construct within the life of the treay, 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska,| all 18 of the 8-inch cruisers given the| 


ther, by his refusal to furnish these data | 


h« hes, in effect, invited every member 


of this body to refuse to vote upon or 
.em conser a resolution of ratifica- 
tion. It is my conviction that the Com- 
mittee should never have reported this 
proposed treaty.to the Senate until it 
had secured the data requested and re- 
fused. 

“The Senate by almost unanimous vote 
requested these secret data. The Presi- 
dent refused the request. This conflict ; 
inspired the Norris reservation which} 
limits the meaning of the treaty 


‘ 


called up his reservation setting forth 
that ratification is with the understand- 
ing that there are no hidden agreements 
or notes modifying its provisions, with 
the exception of the notes exchanged on 
the replacement provision. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 


| who was a delegate to the London con- 


ference, said that while he saw no rea- 
son for the reservation and the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State have re- 


peatedly denied any secret agreements, | 


he saw no objection to it and hoped it 
would be adopted. Mr. Norris replied 
that in his opinion the reservation is 


United States. By terms of the 

only 15 may be completed by 1935. 

amendment was rejected, 57 te 9. 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 


treaty 
This 


cut, after congratulating treaty propon- | States should choose. 


construction, that we will/of a new 
not permit: ourselves to be inferior,” he) transcontinental 
asserted, The resolution would definitely | United Aircraft and Transport through! 


| 


A The merger of this line with 
Air would result in the creation 
central airline The northern 


line is operated by 


is subsidiaries by National Air Trans-| 
port—Boeing. | 

As both lines operate passenger serv- 
ices, they are competitors for the air 
mail contract, under the new provisions 
of the Watres Act which empowers the 
Postmaster General to give new air 
mail contracts to operators maintaining 
a passenger service. 





Action Is Deferred 
On Power Nominees 





Senate Adjourns Without Con-! 
sidering Selections 





Nominations to the newly reorganized 
Federal Power Commission, which were 
reported favorably from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, were not con- 
sidered by the Senate before adjourn- 
ment dJulw 21, upon the objection of 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana. 
Three other nominations were confirmed. 

Senator Walsh announced that because 
of the importance of the appointments 
and because little information had been 


made available concerning the nominees, 
he thought it inadvisable that they 
should be considered upon such_ short 


notice and objected to their immediat 


consideration, 

The three other nominations 
by the Semate are as follows: 

William M. Jardine, of Kansas, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Egypt; Frank T. Hines, of 
Utah, to be administrator of veterans’ 
affairs; amd A, Pendleton Strother, of 
Roanoke, Va., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Virginia. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, stated 
he understood the President has _ been 
“scouring the country for a chairman of 
the commission, He has offered it to a 
number of men and to date all of them 
have refused,” he said. 


confirmed 





Petition to Change Packers’ 
Consent Decree Opposed, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Court was entered in the Supreme Cowt 
of the District of Columbia restoring 
the consent decree to operative effect. 

“Immediately thereafter, and in Au- 
gust, 1929, the Swift and Armour groups 
of defendants filed petitions asking for 
modification of the original consent de- 
cree,” the response continues. “Since 
that time our efforts have been directed 
towards disposing of the petitions for 
modification. It is so unlikely that the} 
court will take steps to compel the de- 
fendants to dispose of their various hold- 
ings in obedience to the decree while the 
petitions for modification are pending 
and undisposed of, that we have not felt 
it worth while to make any such appli- 
cation.” 

The statement pointed out that hear- 
ing in the case of petitions for ; modifi- 
cation is scheduled Oct. 7. 

(The full text of the report will 


be printed in the issue of July 23.) 





cific. It was rejected without a record 
vote, 

Senator Johnson then caled wp his res 
ervation Which would eliminate the sub- 
division in the cruiser category and per- 
mit the tonnage to be put in either &-inch 
or 6-inch geun cruisers as the United! 
It was rejected | 


ents on the effectiveness of their ‘‘steam- | 57 to 8. 


, roller,” offered a reservation to permit! 
| the United States to build either 8-inch 
or 6-inch-gun Cruisers if other nations 
take advantage of the escalator clause 
and increase their cruiser tonnage. It 
was rejected, 54 to 10, 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of Nw Hamp- 
shire, offered a reservation to recapture | 
the right surrendered at Washington of 


to the | absolutely essential and without it any | not fortifying our naval bases in the Pa- 


Mr. Johnson’s reservation stating 
that nothing in the treaty should be con-| 
strued a8 requiring the United States to| 
depart from its policy of no entangling 
foreign alliances, was defeated without a| 
record vote. His reservation declaring | 
the treaty void if the United States! 
should enter the League of Nations or 
World Court, was rejected 58 to 8, 

The treaty was then ratified 58 to 9. 


| for 


ment in 


domestic demand and export inquiry 


raised prices of wheat during the last) 


week, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Juiy 21, in its weekly review of 
grain markets. 

Corn markets were: firm and _ prices 
advanced. because of good demand for 
limited supplies and less favorable crop 
prospects, the Department said. Rye 
and flax 
barley were steady, it continued. 

The wheat review follows in full text: 

Domestic wheat markets strengthened 
during the week ending July 19 largely 
as a result of less favorable prospects 
Spring wheat in the American 
northwest and Canada but influenced 
also by a good domestic demand for new 
Winter 
quiry for most classes of North Ameri- 
can wheat, according to the Weekly 
Grain Market Review of the 
States Bureau of Agricultural 
nomics, 

Corn markets continued firm under a 
good demand for the limited supplies. 
Less favorable crop prospects were also 
strengthening factors and prices ad- 
vanced 2 cents to 3 cents per bushel at 


Eco- 





The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 21, 1930 





10 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep-}, of Illi- 
nois, called to pay farewell respects be- 
fore leaving for his home. 

10:15 a. m.—Senators Kenarick 
(Dem.), and Sullivan (Rep.), of Wyo- 
ming, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Schall (Rep.), of 
Minnesota, called to renew his recom- 
mendation for the appointment of Ernest 
Michael, of Minneapolis, to be a Federal 
district judge for the District of Minne- 
sota. 

11:15 a. m.—John E. Edgerton, of New 
York, president of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, called to discuss the 
flexible provisions of the new tariff law. 

11:30 a. m.—Brigadier General Frank 
T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, called to discuss the proposed con- 


'solidation of veterans’ activities under | 


recent legislation. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Yates 
(Rep.), of Springfield, Ill., called to pre- 
sent some Illinois friends. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and @ answering mail cor- 
respondence. 
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An International truck deale 


you or any Company-owned branch 
will gladly arrange for you to sce 
and drive the new Special Delivery, 
as well as the other modern models 
in the International line. Capacities 
%-ton Special De- 

big 5-ton heavy- 


range from the 
livery up to the 
duty truck. Catalogs sent on re 


International Harvester Company 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL TRU 


also advanced, while oats and! 


wheat and a better export in-| 


United | 


| were steady, Rye had_ independent 
| strength and flax regained some of the 
decline of recent weeks. 

Wheat: Deterioration of Spring wheat | 
as the result of the continued drought 
in both United States and Canadian 
Spring wheat areas was the principai 
feature in the wheat market situation | 
during the curren: week. The most seri- 
ous damage has occurred in southern 
| Alberta and southern and central Sas- 
|katchewan. In these areas hail damage 
‘has been severe and losses exceeded those 
|of any recent year, according to reports 
to the Manitoba Free Press, 


| Markets for Corn 
Continue Firm 


Conditions in Manitoba are favorable 
and the crop is practically all headea in 
that province. From 80 to 85 per cent 
is headed in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The acreage of 24,363,000 acres, as of- 
ficially reported July 1, is smaller than 
|the acreage harvested last season instead 
of slightly larger, as was erroneously 
reported in last week’s report. While the 
crop has deteriorated since July 1, ac- 
cording to trade reports, the condition 
is still materially better than a year ago. 

European crops are showing some re- 
covery from recent unfavorable condi- 
tions as a result of timely gains in im- | 
‘portant producing areas, including those 
of the lower Danube, where crop pros- 
pects had declined as a result of hot, 
|dry weather. A production of around | 
|651,477,000 bushels is now forecast for | 
eight European countries reported to 
date which last year produced nearly 
half of the European crop outside of 
Russia. This compares with 645,338,000 
{bushels produced in those countries in 
1929. 


Production in the three important 
Nort h African countries, wheat from 
which competes in Europe with North 


American durum, is about 15,000,000 
bushels below that of last season and is 
now estimated at $57,645,000 bushels. | 

Conditions in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere continue favorable for germina- 
tion and growth of the new crops. A 
record acreage of 17,000,000 acres, or 15 
per cent more than the large acreage 
harvested in 1928, is reported for Aus- 
| tralia. 

Harvesting of Winter wheat in the} 
| United States is nearing completion un- | 
der favorable weather conditions. The | 
quality is unusually good and protein 
content above average. Marketings have 
increased materially, receipts for the 
week at Kansas City totaling 6,764 cars, 
or about 2,000 cars more than for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Notwithstanding the heavy offerings, 





The New International 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


I 


It is an exceedingly handsome truck with its neat, 


trim radiator; long, straig} 


full-crown fenders; modern steel wheels; 136-inch 
wheelbase; and attractive, well-built bodies. 


moreover, as thorougly m 
appearance, 


See this new Internati 


features, point by point. Note its increased power and 
smoother operation, improved steering, longer load 


rnear 


space, more comfortable ca 


Company-owned branches 


quest. Canada for this purpose. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Cc 


| porter should remember that it is neces- 


| scientific methods of sales direction. 





F you are in need of light, fast economical haulage, 
you will find the new International Special De- 
livery interesting from many angles. 


All in all, a great truck—qualified to 
render faultless service for you and for your customers, 


operating efficiency, and complete equipment. 


And then, go beyond the truck itself to the service 
organization that protects every International every 
day of its life. International Harvester maintains 180 
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Changes Noted 
In New British 
Methods in Trade 


High Quality Alone Is Found 
Not Enough to Win Mod- 
ern Buyer, Trade Envoy 
At London Reports 


[Continued from Page ia 

ing opinion in England that, in order for 
British exporters to regain the markets 
which they have lost, it will be neces- 
sarv for them to take all of the above 
factors as inseparable parts of one stead- 
fast plan, and not 4s individual aims. 
They are not ends self-sufficient in them- 
selves, but indispensable, nevertheless 
interdependent, steps toward recovery. | 

The British Government is endeavor- 
ing to assist British industry to export 
through the extension of the British ex- 
port credits schemes. Under the old 
export credits act it was provided that 
no guarantees by the government should 
be given after Sept. 8, 1931, and that 
guarantees should not remain in force 
later than Sept. 8, 1936. Under the pro- 
posed amendment to this act the respec- 
tive time limits would be extended to 
Mar. 31, 1936, and Mar. 31, 1940 
although the present maximum liability 
of £26.000,000 sterling would not be in- 
creased. British industrialists are us- 
ing these export credits extensively. 

Basic Export Industries 

The British feel that in no branch of 
British industry are new_ policies of op- 
eration so needed as in the basic export 
industries, such as iron and steel, tex- 
tiles and engineering. Of late much 
gratifying progress has been made along 
these lines. ; ‘ 

In connection with American trade 
with Great Britain, the American ex- 




































































































































sary for him to give the fullest coopera- 
tion to his British agent, including a 
more liberal attitude toward advertising 
expenditures and sales quotas and con- 
formity with British trade practices, ete. 
London is a distributing center not only 
for the British Isles but for the whole 
of Europe and parts of the British em- 
pire. The increased number of Ameri- 
can plants established there are an indi- 
cation of this development. ; 
The success of American products in 
Great Britain is largely the result of 


¥ 


demand continued very active and ar- 
rivals at all of the principal central 
western markets were readily taken. 
Local and outside mills, particularly 
those with plants at Minneapolis and 
Buffalo, were active buyers at Kansas 
City and shipments from that market 
were relatively large. 
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Many Road-side Boulders Said | 
ToFurnish Geologic Information 
Cobble Stone Found by New Jersey Conserva- 


tion Director Claimed to Have Seen Im- | 
portant Geologic Changes | 








State of New Jersey: Trenton, July 21 


boulder has a highly; re.. with 4housands of similar cobbles 
history which may|where th- river emerged from a er 

i 7 f important informa-|canyon in the mountains upon a broad, 
Sea of Sos earth, seourding to a state-|low plain. The sudden change of the 
ment issued by the New Jersey State | slope compelled the river to drop a large 
Department of Conservation and devel-| part of its load and a great gravel de- 
opment. This is particularly true of a/posit accumulated on the plain at the 
cobble stone resting in a case with other |jrouth of the canyon. 


Many a road-side 
interesting geologic 


‘ 
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| STUDYING “THE EARTH’S GRAVITY 


logical specimens in the New Jersey 
ke Museum, according to the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Many a road-side boulder can tell a 
most interesting geologic story to those 
trained to understand it. An insignifi- 
cant eobble stone, or a rock, Jying 
against a fence post may furnish a 
wealth of important and interesting in- 
formation about the remote history of 
the formation of our earth to the geolo- 
gist. This is particularly true of a 
cobble stone resting in a case with other 
geological specimens in the New Jersey 
State Museum. ; 

This stone is about the size of a foot 
ball. One end of it has been smoothly 
sliced off, forming a sharp cantrast to 
the smooth rounded form of the remain- 
der. It has also been broken ° clean 
through, parallel to the straight surface, 
and firmly welded together again, the 
only evidence of the fracture being where 
the two halves froject past each other 
for about a quarter of an inch. 

It was recently found by Dr. Henry 
B. Kummel, State geologist and director 
of the New Jersey Department of Con- 
servation and Development, in a_pit on 
the northern slope of Gravel Hill in 


Hunterdon County, a few miles west of | 


Milford. According to Dr. Kummel, this 


cobble stone has an interesting history | 


and has seen many important geologic 
changes in the section of the State where 
it was discovered. 


“The ro¢k is a very hard sandstone | 


*composed entirely of quartz, firmly 
cemented together,” Dr. Kummel says. 
“The gravel bed in which it was found 
is about 400 feet above the present level 
of the Delaware River and a mile and 
a half distant from it. 


History of Stone Began 
Millions of Years Ago 


“Since it is sandstone, that is a rock 
made u, of grains of sand, its history be- 
gan with the accumulation of quartz 
sand on the floor of a very ancient ocean 


“At this period of geologic time the 
red shale area of northern New Jersey 
was a broad, dry valley between moun- 
tain ranges on the northwest and the 
southeast, very similar to the great in- 
terior valley of California today. Rep- 
tiles of various kinds wandered back 
jand forth across this plain, which was 
|formed of mud, sand and gravel carried 
down by streams from the bordering 
mountains. In the soft mud surround- 
ing the infrequent drinking holes numer- 
ous foot prints were made, some of which 
have been preserved on the layers of red 
shale to tell us of these ancient inhabi- 
tants ef New Jersey. 


| Valley Floor Disrupted 


| And Rock Strata Broken 


| “After this broad 
filled to the depth of many hundred ana 


probably thousands of feet with rock- | 


waste from the mountains, and the lower 
portion of these sediments had_ been 
cemented together to form rock, the 
valley floor was 
ments of the earth’s crust which tilte: 
the beds toward the northwest and broke 
|the rock strata into a series 


or less slipping or faulting, as it is 
called, among these fractured planes. 
“The great bed of gravel formed at 
the mouth of this ancient river, had by 
that time become a mass of solid rock, 
was involved in this folding and tilting, 
'and was greatly fractured. At least 
ltwo of these fractures passed throug 
|the cobble which we have been describ- 
ing, breaking it into three pieces which 
were slightly moved upon each other. 
Subsequently the percolating under- 
ground water carrying a solution of min- 
eral matter deposited material along 
one of these fractures and healed the 
| break, but did not reset the dislocation. 
“That all this happened hundreds of 
| thousands or even millions of years ago 
|is shown by ‘the fact that since this 


valley had been | 


disrupted by move-! 


which millions of years ago covered| ancient gravel bed was formed and the 
northern New Jersey. With the slow|rocks were dislocated and tilted, the 


| 


| 


shown in use in the above photogr: 
vacuum within the box. The degree 


the center of the earth. It is in thi 


contour are determined. 





Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


=e af blocks.| Variations in the curvature of the earth which may be responsible for 
As the beds were tilting there was more) inaccurate engineering surveys are reygaled by the interferometer, 


iph. endulums swing in a partial 
of exertion of force of gravity upon 


the pendulum indicates the comparative distance the apparatus is from 


s manner that variations in surface 


The instrument is so sensitive that it can be 


| used only in the night hours when traffic movement and disturbances 


| from elevators and other machinery are at a minimum, according to 


information issued by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 





Porto Rican Observatory Resumes 


Work of Recarding Earthquakes 





San Juan Station Now Equipped With First Wenner Seis- 


memeter to Be Placed in Use for Such Observations 





accumulation of hundreds, or even thou- 
sands of feet of sediment above this sand 
bed, its lower portion became consoli- 
dated by the gradua! penetration and 
deposition of the mineral matter between 


the sand grains, so that in time the rock | 


became extremely hard and dense. Since 
this particular sandstone does not con- 
tain any remains of animalglife it is not 
possible to say exactly to What period of 
geologic time it belongs, beyond the 
fact that it is one of the sandstones of 
the early Paleozoic era. 

“Toward the close of this era, which 
ended 200,000,000 years or more ago, the 
rocks found on this ancient ocean bot- 
tom were slowly uplifted and a high 
mountain range was created where 
formerly there had been deep ocean 
waters. With the folding and breaking 
of the rocks which accompanied this up- 
lift these sandstones were, in the course 
of time, exposed to the action of the 

weather and this cobble stone, then in the 
form of a large fragment of rock, was 
broken off from some exposed. ledge, 
finally washed into some stream bed and 
little by little during the time of flood 
was carried down stream, being rolled 
over and over along the bettom until by 
contact with other rocks its sharp edges 
were worn off and it became smooth and 
rounded. 

“Eventually it was picked up by a 
large stream, which may have been the 
ancestor of the present Delaware River, 
and carried down stream until it came to 


Rhode Island Aids 
Reforestation Work 











State Helps to Obtain Tree 
Stock at Low Rates 





State of Rhode Island: 
Providence, July 21. 


Rhode Island people planted approxi- } 


mately 500,0000 forest tree seedlings 
during the past Spring season, according 
to records of the bureau of forestry 
of the Rhode Island departnient of agri- 
culture. The bureau of forestry, as au- 
thorized by law, encourages reforesta- 


* 


| Delaware River has shifted its course 
a mile or more and has lowered its val- 
lley over 600 feet below the top of the 
| deposit in which this cobble stone was 
| found. 

“In excavating this trench the river 
has cut down through the edge of the 
old gravel delta and has exposed in the 
bluffs for two or three miles above Mil- 
ford alternating beds of sandstone and 
conglomerate, which before consolida- 
tion were beds of sand and gravel. 
While the river was cutting this trench 
the rocks on the upper part of Gravel 
Hill, 400 or 500 feet above the present 
river level, were slowly disintegrating so 
that parts of the rocks now form beds 
lof loose gravel in which a pit has been 
opened and in which the specimen was 
found.” 


‘Alaska Reindeer: | 
- Offer Possibility of , 
Great Meat Supply 











Government Aiding Owners 
In Developing Efficjent 
Methods of Raising and 
Marketing Stock 








It is estimated that Alaska has 250,- 
000 square miles of land in the central 
and northwestern parts of the Territory 
that is useless for agricultural purposes 
because of climatic conditions, but which 
;will furnish pasturage for millions of 
reindeé¥ from which may be drawn a tre- 
|mendous meat supply, according, to offi | 
cial information made available at the| 
Department of the Interior. This infor- | 
mation follows: 





I. 


Federal Government primarily to furnish ; 


}a means of livelihood for the natives of 


| 
| 


By Comdr. 
Division of Terrestrial Magnetism 
Survey, Departm 

Resuming its fullwork as an earth- 
quake recording station, the magnetic 
land seismological observatory of the 
|Coast and Geodetic Survey near San 
Juan, Porto Rico, is equipped with the 
|first Wenner seismomete to be placed 
into regular use for recording earth- 
quakes, 

Porto Rican. observations have been 
going on since 1903, the station being 
on Vieques Island, east of Porto Rico. 
Here was obtained the only nearby 


| Chief, 


instrumental record of the severe 1918 | 


earthquake, which during the closing 
days of the World War damaged Maya- 
guez. In 1926, the station was moved 
to the vicinity of San Juan on the main 
island, but in September of 1928 earth- 


quake observations were stopped as a| 
: et of the hurricane which destroyed | 
S| 


veral of the buildings and did great 
damage throughout the island. Through 
almost a miracle the buildings housing 
the magnetic instruments survived and 
there was no interruption of the mag- 
netic work, though carried on under con- 
ditions of great inconvenience. The lost 
or damaged buildings have been replaced 
as a result of a special appropriation by 
Congress, with buildings* designed espe- 
cially to resist future hurricanes. 

The station will make a vgluable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of earth- 
quakes in the Caribbean region, which 


is one of considerable seigsfnic activity. ! 


In addition to earthquakes in the vicinity 
of Porto Rico itself, the station is well 
located in regard to those in Jamaica, in 
the Windward Islands, and in the north- 
ern part of South America. It is particu- 
larly important in studying tHe earth- 


| quakes in the region of the Panama and 


the proposed Nicaragua canals. While 
the respective distances, 1,050 and 1,300 
miles, seems large, these are very satis- 
factory for recording the more severe 
earthquakes and records at this distance 


This industry was established by the| give information of considerable value. 


The station is also well placed geo- 
graphically to locate the greater earth- 


|the northern section of the Territory, to} quakes which occur at a considerabre 





game, seal, walrus, and whale which were 
| being too rapidly depleted. This impor- 


tion through the “pooling” and “plac-|tant industry which is now under the 
ing” of tree orders {or individuals. This | direction of the ex-officio commissioner 
service allows tree stock to be obtained | of the Department of the Interior (Gov- 
at the lowest rates through the power of |ernor Parks) was formerly under the 
“collective bargaining” with reliable for- | Office of Education, which also has direc- 


supply in a measure a food to replace | distance. 


For example, there was con- 
siderable difficulty in locating the Grand 
Banks earthquake of Noy, 18, 1929, ow- 
ing to lack of instruments to the south. 

It is hoped that the“establishment of 
this station with modern equipment wil! 
encourage the establishment of new sta- 





N. H. Heck 
and Seismology, 
ent of Commerce 
, tions or improvement in the instrumen- 
tal equipment in the Caribbean regions, 
since thiS is an important region for 
j}earthquake study. 
The station is using the Wenner seis- 
mometer, developed by Dr. Frank Wen- 


Coast and Geodetic 
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|| Whale’s Bones 
Found Inland | 





North Carolina Discovery 
Said to Indicate Reces- 


sion of Ocean 
—<cheamenanenliaip= 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, July 21. 
DISCOVERY of two bones of an ex- 
tinct species of whale in Wayne 
County, N. C., 70 miles from the sea- 
coast, indicates how far above its pres- 
ent position the ocean extended cen- 
turies ago, according to the annual re- 
| port of the State commissioner of agri- 
culture, William A. Graham. The bones 
have been placed in the State museum, 

the report states. 

| Various improvements have been 


infusing Snail 


lValue of Microscopes in Mining 
| Operations Said to Be Increasing 


‘Bureau of Mines Statement Describes More 
| Intensive Work Made Necessary by De- 
pletion of High Grade Ores 








The microscope is becoming an imple-, fraction of a cent. He has countless 
ment of the engineer in locating profit- | assays of his ore made on all sieve sizes, 
able ore deposits, according to a _state-| and likewise of the concentrates and tail- 
ment on July 17 by the Bureau of Mines, | ings, but he does not know a great deal 
telling of the more intensive work that | about the mineralogy of his ore nor the 
becomes necessary with the depletion of | products resulting from concentration 
|the supplies in the ground. | treatment, except in so far as its general 
le The statement, made public by the De-| features are concerned or can be de- 
| partment of Commerce, follows in full | duced from the recalculation of chemical 
| text: : |data. Such data may be of value in 





| made in the museum during the last 
| year, but the most notable of these has 
been the mounting of two additional 
whale skeletons, these being the fin- 
back and the sperm whales. This gives 
the museum specimens of each of the 
three main types of whales. 


s 
The mining,“milling, and smelting of 
ores are allied operations that are based | 
| primarily on certain well-defined physical 
| conditions that exist in the natural state 
or that may be induced through the ap- 
plication of agencies subject to human 
'control. Knowledge of these subjects, 
\therefore, consists of an understanding | 
jof the facts involved in each operation, 
|respectively. In the location and mining 
lof ore bodies, it is highly essential that | 
4 jas much geological information as pos- 
State of Ohio: | sible be obtained in order that money | 
Columbus, July 21. |may be expended judiciously and that 
A State-wide survey of rural library | prospecting and development be carried | 
needs is to be made with the cooperation ©", in areas where favorable corfditions 


‘ exist. 
= oy RepeyHEneEOnes, ms erated High-grade ore bodies are rapidly be- 
county federations of women’s clubs and |coming depleted, end as their iower grade 


‘similar organizations, according to the|extensions of milling ore must~he fol- | 


| 


Ohio to Investigate 
| Rural Library Needs 





State librarian, George Elliott McCor- | lowed and developed, more refined | 
mick. methods of deciding where and how} 
The number of traveling libraries has money shone ‘ aS Caenens ae: 
adopted. A greater and more detailed 


been increased to $1,000, which is double : . ae ; | 
| the total which was recorded at the time | understanding of geologic facts must be | 


these libraries were earlier discontinued i Senegee Se Waeen SF Bees Sere Serene. 
according to Mr McCormick In all | See Gay Se cornery SRG pereeps Sacre. | 


: ; |rate determination of complex rock 
125,000 volumes are placed in circula- | formations is rapidly passing and will 


|tion through this medium. 'undoubtedly be replaced by a more gen- 
| Books now being returned to the State! eral study of thin sections to ascertain 


library during the” summer season are | genetic facts. | 
“huhu. ae te — | Py ees ee geologist 
e 9 2 . le DOXES fo e future must use e microscope | 
form the units of standard libraries, | and know his petrography in order in- 
ranging from 75 to 1,000 volumes each, | telligently to give advice concerning the 
The average library numbers 500 vol- | expenditure of money for prospecting 
| umes. | and large-scale development. Determina- 
Complete lists, showing the contents of |tion of certain rock formations made | 
the various libraries are furnished on re-| Without thin sections are often greatly 
quest. Any one of these libraries canj|im error and may be the basis for costly 
be ordered by serial number, and made | ™istakes which could be avoided by care- | 
|up by assembling the boxes comprising |fU! work based on reliable facts. The 
it, enabling the State library, as now limits of vision of the human eye are 
organized, to ship a complete library on restricted but can be extended by the | 
24 hours’ notice. This formerly required use of the microscope to see and interpret | 
| from two to thnce moples : important features in rocks and mineral 
| Traveling libraries ae ‘“ensh én $s formations that would otherwise remain | 
| quest of schools, churches, granges, par- unknown. In many cases success or fail- 
= oe =? = ne i 
|entseachers associations, farm bureaus, | ure hinges on an understanding of con- 


| concerning the mineralogical compositio 
|of the ores treated and the resulting 


certain instances, but in cases involving 
problems of a complex character they are 
quite often so far removed from existing 
facts as to constitute a menace to the 
improvement of existing practice because 
of their misleading character. 

Operating mills in general are sadly 
in need of reliable quantitative facts 


concentrates and tailings. Tailings are 


| of special importance because they are 


discarded and their metallic content be- 
comes an economic loss. 

The microscope is the most valuable 
agent available for obtaining mineralogi- 


{cal facts and data and the application 
|0f microscopic methods of study would 


result in much enlightenment concerning 
the underlying causes of metal losses in 
Many cases. i 

The opportunities for the application 
of microscopic methods of research in 
the field of smelting are fully as broad 
and attractive and present similar in 
formative possibilities as exist in the ore- 
dressing operations; the cost involved in 
each individual cycle has been determined 
with remarkable accuracy, but much re- 
garding physical conditions remains a 


| closed book. 





Bay State Develops 
Plan for Labeling 
Of Roadside Stands 


State Agriculture Depart- 
ment Would Identify 
Those Which Are Sanitary 
And Sell Quality Products 





county federations of women’s clubs, Y. 


M. C. As., Y. W. C. As., or any responsi- | 
Un- {4 


ble citizen acting for a community. 
der Governor Cooper’s policy rural com- 
munities lacking other library facilities 
are served first. As a further exten- 
sion of the idea, sets of books forming 
a parental education reading course are 
loaned direct to individuals, primarily ru- 
'ral residents, who do not have access to 
|public or traveling libraries. 


ditions or facts that can be obtained only 
through the use of the microscope. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 





Milling and ore dressing procedure’are 
based primarily on the characteristics 
of the ores treated. If exact and trust- 
| worthy facts\concerning ores and the 
}minerals composing them were known, 
| processes could be more intelligently se- | 
| lected and modifications could be made 
to meet existing or changing conditions. 
| The mill operator knows the cost of | 


every step in mill operation to a small | 











ner of the Bureau of Standards, who 
in so doing has made an important | 
American contribution te seismology. It | 
|is regarded as one of the best in ex- 
istence and installations will be made 
}at various stations in the not distant 
future. The instrument records through 





an electrical system of great sensitivity, M Ad 
|so that impulses from Very distance any vances 
jearthquakes are distinctly recorded. 


Many small earth\tremors, known as mi- 
|croseisms, of which we have no knowl- 
edge except through such an instrument, 
}are recorded. 

The Porto’ Rico station is one of a 
chain operated in the United States and 
the regions under its jurisdiction, by the | 
|Government and various organization&. | 
| Together they are making an important 
contribution to our knowledge of earth- | 
quakes which is fundamental in the study 
of how to prevent or reduce the great | 
losses which have occurred in the past. | 








Communications. 


‘Seven-minute Eaters’ 
Growing in Number 


| 

| 

: 7 ’ . . 

| Director of Naval Communications, 
| Department 


ESIDES shore stations to handle 
communication traffic, the Navy has 
established and is .*haintaining 

many shore radio compass stations 
along the coasts of the United States. 
These are available for position and 
Pennsylvania ~ | direction-finding service to both sur- 

The term “seven-minute eater” is be-| face ships and aircraft. Compass sta- 
coming more and more familiar. It rep-| ‘OMS Operating singly can furnish 
| resents that ever-growing class of noon- | about 20 bearings each hour. At cer- 
day restaurant and lunch-counter atrons | tain places, such as important harbor 
Sis Sata abetted the et ig gg t| entrances, radio compass stations are 
life to i ad aot ite urty 0°) operated in groups. Simultaneous 

e to impose upon their digestive ap-| hearings are taken by the stations 

— anerry = satisfied ay composing each group and these bear- 
orcing their automobiles up to the] jnoc prov: shi s 4 
Shalt, thay tnalet anon tc are their | ings provide the ship or plane with a 


a at : “fix” or position. A group of sta- 
|food to the limit. And in both cases, | tions can ‘avide a 1 positions 





‘Bolting’ Food Shortens Life, 
Pennsylvanian Asserts 





By Dr. T. B. Appel 
Secretary of Public Health, State of 











Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Traced to Activities of Navy 





| Shore Radio Compass Stations Provide Bearings; Com. | 
mercial Traffic Handled on Restricted Basis 
Topic IV—Communications: Radio 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


By Capt. S. 


oe | 


| 
| 


in Radio Art 


The present serics deals with 


C. Hooper, 


Office of Chie 


f of Naval Operations, 
of the Navy 2 





and points within the district. For 
purposes of communicating with air- | 
craft and with naval vessels, and for 
assisting in cases of distress, a sys- 
tem of short-distance stations is main- | 
tained in each district along the coast; | 
each such station is capable of direct | 
communication with the district cen- 
ter. 

There are approximately 65 officers 
and 897 enlisted radio operators em- 
ployed in Naval Communication work 
ashore. These men. provide service 
not only to naval units afloat and 
ashore, but service to nearly every 
Government department. Traffic han- 
dled during the fiscal year 1928-1929 
by Navy shore radio stations amounted 


| other farm products. 


Boston, July 21. 

A plan under which tourists will be 
able to identify roadside stands which 
are sanitary and which sell quality prod- 
ucts is being developed by the Massa- 
chusetts department of agriculture, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the de- 
partment, which follows in full text: 

The New England quality products 
label for farm produce may be displayed 
on roadside stands of outstandig merit 
in Massachusetts through a plan which 
is being developed by the State depart- 
ment of agriculture. A number of road- 
side stands owners who see the great 
advantage in this label as a means of 
identification of high quality, locally 
grown products have asked why it could 
not be displayed also as a badge of qual- 
ity over the stand as a whole. 

In response to this suggestion, Dr. A. 


| W. Gilbert, commissioner of agriculture, 
| has had a plan worked out which will 


soon be submitted to the owners of a 
good many stands. If enough of them 
approve of the proposition which is en- 
tively voluntary, the system will be put 
in force promptly. 

The plan as suggested is for the State 
department to have made some hand- 
somely painted signs, exact reproductions 
en a large scale of the New England 
quality products label which is being 
used on eggs, maple sugar, strawberries, 
potatoes, turkeys, day-old chicks, and 
Under the plan, 
the department would lease the sign to 
the owner of the roadside stand for a 
year with the right to take it back if 


| the owner did not live up to the provi- 


sions stipulated by the department. 

One of the important provisions which 
has been suggested is that no stand 
shall be allowed the use of the sign un- 
less there is sold on the stand at least 
two products which themselves bear the 
label. If a stand owner sold eggs and 
apples bearing the label, he could mar- 
ket other produce not bearing the label. 
| The combination might be eggs and 
| tomatoes, or tomatoes and bunched beets. 
|It would not matter so long as two such 
products were offered for sale at the 
| stand, 

The most important requirement is 
that all products offered for sale shall 
| be fresh and of good quality. It is also 
| required that at least one-half of the 
| products on the stand should have been 


est tree nurseries. The bureau, through 
its personal service and educational ac- 


tivities also endeavors to aid landowners | 


in the reforestation of their waste areas. 
The past season appeared a difficult one 
in which to encourage tree planting, due 
to the devastating forest fires which 
swept over many acres. However, the 
records show that more planting was 
done this season than last year. 


The bureau had contacts with over 30! 
planting | 


individuals and organizations 
forest tree seedlings in 19 townships of 
the State. 
aera were white pine. 

as second favorite, and over 63,000 of 
this species were planted. In many 
cases, the same people or organizations 
are planting trees year after year, con- 
tinually increasing their reforested areas. 
The fact that they are encouraged to do 
more through their experience with past 
plantings should increase public interest 
yn the work. 

Among the larger planting projects in 
the State were the »lanting of 80,000 
pine on the Providence-Scituate reservoir 
watershed; 47,000 pine snd spruce on the 
Pawtucket-Cumberland watershed; and 
25,000 pine in the partial refor. station 
of the burned-over area of Camp Yaw- 

oog, belonging to the Greater Provi- 
lence Council of Boy Scouts. Two of 
the largest plantings by private individ- 
uals were made on the W. S. Drummond 
farm in South Kingston, and the Henry 
Arnold estate in Coventry. Ten thou- 
sand trees were plarted on each of these 
properties. 

The State’s reforestation project is 
only started. On thousands of acres, 
there is need of reforestation to create 
desirable forest influences, as well as to 
provide well-stocked timber stands of 
commercial value. The small reforesta- 
tion cost per acre, and the free service 
bureau should be encouraging factors in 
stimulating greater interest in the work. 





Over 120,000 of the trees | 
The red pine | 


ition of the education and medical care! 


of the natives. 
Original Stock Imported 
The original stock of 1,280 reindeer, 
from which have come the present herds, 
; was imported from Siberia over a period 
of 10 years beginning in 1892, 
direction of the Bureau of Education of 
the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau also brought Laplanders 


from 


hood, but the Lapps lacked the knowledge 
of coping with parasitic and other dis- 
eases that began soon to develop among 
| the animals. 

About two-thirds of the reindeer are 
now owned by natives and one-third by 
whites. The latter, realizing the need of 
expert assistance for the welfare and 
improvement of the herds, especially as 
evidences of deterioration became mani- 
fest, appealed to Congress for aid, with 
the result that in 1920 an appropriation 
was made for necessary investigations 
by the Biological Survey. 

From the outset both the Eskimo and 
the white owners have taken the great- 
est interest in the reindeer investigations 
and are rapidly adopting the recommen- 
dations that have been made by the para- 
sitologists, veterinarians, and grazing 
experts engaged on the work. To give 
a clear idea of the accomplishments and 
the work still in progress, the probiems 
studied may be conveniently grouped un- 
der four heads, having to do with im- 
provements (1) in the control of dis- 
eases and parasites; (2) in the condition 
of the herds and methods of herd man- 
agement; (3) in grazing and range man- 
agement; and (4) in facilities for trans- 
porting carcasses and marketing the 
meat, 

Determinations have been made of the 
parasites and diseases of the reindeer 
and of successful methods of control in 


under the | 
That | 


northern Europe to instruct the Eskimos | 
in their new mode of gaining a liveli-| 


many cases, The studies are still in prog- 
ress. 

The requirements of herds of increas- 
ing size have been investigated and 


for handling reindeer on the range, at 
round-ups, and at the times of counting, 


of surplus bulls. Open herding and sea- 
sonal changes of pasture ,are being 
adopted, following recommendations of 
the «investigators, and in round-ups the 
use of modern corrals wth wing fences, 
chytes, and squeezes are found far su- 
| perior to the rough and crude practices 
| formerly followed. On Nuyivak Island 
cross breeding with the larger caribou, 
|}captured on the upper Yukon and 
transported there for the purpose, is 
under way, and the animals produced 
should be larger, more stocky, and su- 
perior meat producers, and have fewer 
accidents from broken bones. 

The range itself has received a full 
share of study, and as a result the dis- 
tribution and abundance of the lichens 
are being ascertained as a requirement 
for the conservation of lichen areas for 
Winter use. The Summer and Winter 
grazing needs of individual herds, 
whether large or small; the yearly carry- 
ing capacity in different sections; and 





the delimiting of unit areas are being| Which quite effectively clip off years of| stations communicate directly with life equipped to serve the public use- 
worked out. Recommendations also have | life. And of all the offenses against! other long-distance stations in ac- fully., Throughout the world, there 
been made for preventing the destruc-| the stomach, that of bolting food is ex-| cordance with a prescribed plan. They are .former Navy radiomen serving 
tive fires that threaten seriously to cur-| ceedingly and painfully high on the list.| do not usually exchange messages di- private communication enterprises, 
tail the grazing capacity of the ranges.| It should not be forgotten that self-| rect with ships. At or near the head- \often in positions of great responsi- - 
Reingeer-expertment stations have; restraint and discipline are just as es- quarters of each naval district, there bility. ; 7 

been maintained by the Biological Sur-| sential in the art of living as they are| is maintained a district communication _The United States Navy was °a 
vey from the very beginning of these| in business and social activities. To per- | center, which, through facilities of pioneer in the communication game, 
investigations, and arrangements have! mit the imagined demands of present-| ragio, telegraph, and _ telephone, can and many of the greatest advances 
now been made for conducting the ex-|day existence to make a “bolter” of one| communicate with ships, other dis- made in the radio art must be credited™ 
perimental work from a station neat|is to become a victim rather than a con-| trict centers, the Navy Department, in whole or in part to the Navy. 
Fairbanks, in cooperation with the|queror. Allow nature and her rules In the newt of this series on “Communications: Radio” to appear in the issue 


Alaska College of Agriculture, with a 


substation possibly at Broad Pass, on 
the Alaska Railroad. 


practical methods are being worked out | 


marking for ownership, and castration | 


as a frequent result, a smash occurs. 

While the rapidity of consuming pro- 
vender at the midday meal in 
can poeriae life, if it is consistently in- 
dulged in, the greatest objection to the 
practice lies in the establishment of the 
“bolting habit” at all of the three meals. 
| And it is fairly safe to say that the per- 
| sistent bolter scarcely reaches extreme 
old age, which indeed is a very signifi- 
cant and sorrowful fact. 

The marked progress in the nutri- 
tional field is one of the present-day 
boasts; and quite rightly so. Instead of 
the extenuated course dinners which 
daily challenged the stomach’s capacity, 
the shorter meal with salad and lighter 
foods is now socially accepted and con- 
sequently popular. However, much of 
the ground that has been gained by the 
establishment of a more rational menu 
is being lost through the more or less 
general custom of hasty eating, 

Many parents, for example, who are 
quite interested regarding the nutri- 
tional requirements of their youngsters, 
apparently forget that the same funda- 
mental laws apply to themselves as well. 
| Their attention to food and feeding 
| methods is limited to the children, with 
perhaps the exception of wailing about 
excess fat and the application of mis- 
directed attempts to remove it. 

Therefore, the crimes against the as- 
similative organs are many. And as a 
result thousands of persons acquire a 
}premature old age and other disorders 





ach. There will be no bolting then. But 
there will be longer life. 


itself | 


per hour. Reliable bearings can be 
secured up to about 150 miles. All 
that the ship or plane need do is to 
transmit for a short period on a desig- 
| nated radio frequency and then listen 


to 


more than 3,500,000 messages, |raised on the owner’s farm or should 
During the same fiscal year, Navy |have been bought direct from some 
shore radio stations furnished more | neighboring farmer or from some Massa- 


than 250,000 radio compass bearings, 


, chusetts cooperative association. Thi 
the great majority being to merchant , 7 ~ 


would make it possible for a man who 


alone to dictate the affairs of the stom- 


for the bearing when transmitted to 
the ship or plane. If the ship or plane 
has a radio compass, certain Navy 
shore stations will transmit (act as 
radio beacons) in order to permit such 
ship or plane to utilize its own radio- 
compass equipment. 
} * * 


S FOR the naval shore radio es- 


vessels. Both traffic and radio compass 
bearings are increasing. 
* * * 


LL NAVY ships are open to handle 
commercial traffic. Several Navy 
shore stations also may handle com- 
mercial traffic in accordance with ex- 
isting law. Where privately-owned- 
and-operated commercial traffic sta- 


* 


tablishment for handling Navy tions do not exist, or are inadequate 
and other Government department to serve the public efficiently, and in 
traffic, and in some instances commer- ethergencies when _ privately-owned- 
cial traffic—the following will convey and-operated commercial traffic sta- 





a fair idea of its size, value, and im- 
portance. 

There are 121 naval _ shore® radio 
stations, including 50 radio compass 
stations. Traffic and compass stations 
are located along the coasts of conti- 
nental United States, Alaska, the West 


tion service is disrupted, suitably lo- 
cated Navy shore radio stations han- 
dle commercial traffic. It is the Navy's 
policy to encourage the establishment 
of necessary commercial traffic sta- 
tions by private enterprise, and there 
are laws which govern Navy action 


Indies, Hawaii, Samoa, Guam, the in this respect. Naval stations do not 
Philippine Islands, and Panama. For compete with commercial traffic com- 
administrative purposes, the majority panies. 


_ While the naval shore radio estab- 
lishment represents a large financial 
investment and involves costly main- 
tenance, it is vital to the Navy—es- 
pecially to our forces afloat. The sys- 
tem renders valuable and necessary 
service to other Government depart- 
ments. It greatly increases safety of 
life at sea. - It sends men back to civil 


of these stations come unfer the 
jurisdiction of one of the several naval 
district commandants. . 
To insure communication with in- 
sular possessions and with United 
States ships At sea in any part of the 
world, a chain of long-distance radio 
stations is maintained in the United 
States and outlying possessions. These 


of July 23, Maj, Gen. George S. Gibbs, Chief Signal Officer of the 
discuss radio development in the Signal Corps. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Army, will 


had an ahundance of some kinds of 
| Vegetables but was short on some other 
| kinds to buy from his neighbors and 
|thus get an attractive assortment. It 
would, at the same time, prevent his 
securing the majority of what he offered 
for sale from a city commission house 
|or from any distant source. 

Other requisites in the tentative plan 
are that the stands shall be clean and 
| Sanitary, that they shall have ample 
parking space for automobiles, and that 
| they shall not be located at any place 
on the highway which might endanger 


| traffic if a number of cars stopped there. 
—————— 


\Report Will Be Made 
Od Chromium Plating 


A progress report on scientific re- 
| Search relating to the chromium plating 
| Process used extensively in the auto- 
|mobile and plumbing industries will 
| soon be issued by-the Bureau of Stand- 
|ards, according to a statement issued 


by the Department .of Commerce. The 
| statement follows in full text: 
| Chromium plating is now used ex- 


| tensively, especially on automobiles and 
plumbing fixtures. In the plating process, 
| the conductivity of the solutions is im- 
portant“ The density. of the solutions 
|is useful as a means of measuring their 
concentration approximately. 

The density and conductivity of pure 
solutions of chronic acid have been de- 
termined and will be reported in the 
August number of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards Journal of Research. -In a later 
study the effects upon these properties 
of other constituents present in commer- 
cial plating baths, will be measured and 
reported. The present paper is in the 
nature of a progress report as the re- 
sults in it,-while of scientific interest, 
are not directly applicable to plating. 
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Plants Dominant 


In Early Stages 








California Plan 


On Labor Studied 


Method of Collecting Pay for 
Workers Attracting 
Attention 





Of Soil Evolution 


Chief of Soil Survey Says State of California: 

: ; os acramento, July 21. 
Relationship Reverses | THE method employed by the State 
Growth Progresses From of California to collect more than 

Youth to Age 








| 
| $1,000,000 each year for workers who 
were not paid when their labors were 
completed is attracting international 
attention, according to a statement is- 
sued by the State department of indus- 
trial relations. The statement follows 
in full text: 


During recent weeks there have been 
an unusual number of callers from 
other lands at the office of the depart- 
ment of industrial relations. Each 
caller wanted to know about the meth- 
ods followed in collecting more than 
$1,000,000 a year for California’s work- 
ers who were not paid when their la- 
bors were completed. 

One visitor came from Ceylon. 
Three Chinese, one of them a high 
government official, asked for complete 
information about California’s labor 
laws so that they would be better able 
to meet the changing economic and 
social conditions in China. A repre- 
sentative of the German government 
crossed the continent for a visit to 





Soils undergo « process of evolution| 
from youth through maturity to old age, 
the chief of the soil survey, Depart-| 
ment of Agriculture, Dr. C. F. Marbut, | 
said in a statement made public by the 
Department. 

During the early history of soils, they 
are influenced more by the plants that 
grow on them than the plants are in- 
fluenced by the soils, but later this re-| 
lation is reversed, Dr. Marbut said. He} 
will present a paper on soil surveys at 
the First Inter-American Conference on| 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
dustry at Washington, D. C., in Sep-| 
tember. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The soils of the world in their de- 
velopment, pass through a process of} 
evolution from youth, through maturity | 
and to old age, according to Dr. Curtis 





F. Marbut, chief of the Soil Survey,| a Two weeks ago Poland 
Bureau’of Chemistry and Soils, United| 294 Mexico were listed in the group 
States Department of Agriculture. A| by men specializing in industrial 
soil survey, says Dr. Marbut, is a study safety. A number of Japanese have 


requested data for use in their coun- 
try. 

All of these men, and many others, 
have been extended every courtesy by 
California’s officials, in the realization 
that the questions discussed are 
world-broad in character and that it 
is possible our work and experiences 
will prove of benefit to other peoples. 
The visits are good omens, for a larger 
spirit in human relationships will mean 


of the relationships of soil character- 
istics to the natural environment in 
which their evolution has taken place. 
Importance of Soil Surveys 
“Dynamic factors of the environment 
consist of the forces residing in climate 
and organic life,” he says. In the first} 
stages of soil evolution, he points out,| 
the plant cover of a particular region | 
has more influence on the = kore a 
S ; e plant; “but} ; ‘A x 
—. as Sookauae = ve soi] is} Much in advancing common interests. 
reached, it is apparent that the soil in- 
fluences the plant to a much greater ex- 
tent than does the plant influence the 


tent Suggestions Offered 


“The soil is not only a product of its| For Attainment of 


environment but it in turn reacts and} 
determines to a certain extent the char-| 
acter of the environment.” This view- 
point Dr. Marbut develops in a_ paper 
on “Soil Surveys,” which he will pre- 
sent at the First Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture, Forestry and 
Animal Industry in Washington next} 
September. 

Dr. Marbut emphasizes the importance | 
of soil surveys in the determination of | 
a nation’s economic possibilities as) 
viewed from an agricultural standpoint. | 
“The adaptability of a given region foi 
a given crop, the possibility of growing 
any particular crop, and especially the 
crop required by economic conditions,” 
he asserts, “are all dependent on the 
characteristics of the soil.” 

He stresses the importance of soil 
surveys, also, along with other surveys, 
“as a basis of fact for establishing agri- 
cultural cooperation between nations.” 
In order that such surveys may be “in- 
ternationally important,” they must be 











utive Advises Light Diet, 
Avoidance of Worry, and 
Proper Clothing 





By Dr. James A. Hayne 
State Health Officer, South Carolina 
When the mercury rises above 98 de- 
grees, normal body temperature, there 
is, of course, little chance of keeping 


of comfort under such conditions. Sug- 
gested methods of hot weather procedure 
follow: 


- Comfort on Hot Days 


‘South Carolina Health Exec- 


| cool, But some methods may be adopted 
which will produce a reasonable amount| 


made on a “uniform basis,” he declares. | 


“This is now possible,” he adds, “be- 
cause of the fact that during the past 
25 years the methods of soil research 
in the field have become well stand- 
ardized so that it is now well within 


the range of possibility to carry out soil | 


surveys in widely separated territories 
on a uniform basis.” 
International Cooperation 
After stating that soil surveying in 


America and Europe now consists of re-| 


search into the characteristics of the 
soils and into their relations to their en- 
vironment, and the expression of the re- 
sults in the form of a map and report, 
Dr. Marbut states it as his offinion that 
if both field and laboratory work are not 
possible in this work, the most practical 
results are those obtained from field re- 
search because this is the only line of 
research involving a study of the soil 
from a geographic standpoint and in re- 
lation te its environment. “It is the only 
line of research,” he says, “in which the 


soil is studied in relation to the plant | 


cover and in which a correlation is made 
between the characteristics and success- 
ful growth of given plants, and the char- 
aracteristics of a given soil.” 

In addition to soil surveys as a basis 
of fact for establishing international co- 
operation in the agricultural field, Dr. 
Marbut declares that it is “fundamentally 


Don’t worry. 
Don’t talk about the hot weather. 


Eat lightly and make breakfast the! 


meal of the day. ‘!t should consist of a 
;cereal, fruit, eggs and bacon. Omit 
|S. .saves and heavy meats. 

If an habitual coffee drinker, continue 
to use this beverage. 
| Use cold soft drinks sparingly, espe- 
cially if of high blood pressure or stout 
,in build. 

Bache frequently in cool water. 

Siesta Is Advised 

; If possible take a siesta daily. Keep 
in the shade and omit the violent sports. 
_ Wear clothing lizht in weight, light 
jin color and open at the throat. 
|: And don’t wor-.vy. 
| Sunstroke and heat_ exhaustion 
threaten in such weather as South Caro- 
ina has recently been experiencing. 

Protect the head and the back of the 
neck from the riys of the sun; as a pre- 
;caution against sunstroke. 
™he back of the neck is a point of dan- 
|ger. In _tropical countries, the head 
covering is so arranged that the back 


| of the neck is protected 


| 
\ 
| 


| As long as a person perspires freely, 

| there is little danger of sunstroke. 
Heat exhaustion, too, sometimes causes 

death. Sunstroke is the more serious 


desirable” that there be conducted also of the two. 


forest and irrigation surveys; pastoral 
surveys; and surveys to be used as a 
basis for classification of public lands. 
He discusses also the value of such sur- | 
veys, pointing out, however, that “the | 
soil survey is an indispensable requisite | 
to the proper interpretation of the results 





New Federal Film 








obtained in the other surveys.” ' Tells How Vast Areas Might Be 
Recovered 





Proposal Considered aa 
How millions of acres of forest land 
For State Fur Farm} have been laid waste and how they can 


be brought back to forest growth is the 





North Carolina Inquires Into 


Forest Service motion picture in three 
Possibilities of Plan 


|reels, just released through the Office 

of Motion Pictures, United States De- 

2 : i |partment of Agriculture, according to a 

State of North Carolina: | statement issued by the Department, 
Raleigh, July 21. | which follows in full text: 

A State farm for the propagation of | «j}orest or Waste Land” shows how 
fur-bearing animals is being considered | over large areas forests have been cut to 
as the latest movement to develop the! ) 
natural resources of North Carolina. ;for wood, until the land has been stripped, 

Col. J. W. Harrelson, director of the ” repeated fires have completed the 

Set, : destruction. Each year an average of 
department of conservation and develop-| 143.500 fires damage some 
ment, Gad Charles H. England, State | acres of timberland. Ninety per cent 
game warden, have been instructed by of forest fires are man-caused and pre- 
the conservation board to look into the!yentable. In a series of spectacular 
proposal and submit a full report at 8! forest-fre scenes mae ike eee ee 
aerene scoeeee sor Teveneee. ; when whole hillsides are denuded of 

d ga. custry nas de-\trees, and slash and debris is left 
creased considerably during the century, tian cuttin ar oe ee ae 
it is still an occupation that yields large 7 age SO Pa Tr, . ron * most InVAFIA 
returns in the State, according to con- | >¥ 0 a e fires consume the ground 
cimieahion eitlaks. Selleaihd ane that | Cover where seeds lie dormant; young 
the sale of pelts in North Carolina |S¢edlings are killed; and hopes of a new 
amounts to as much as $2,000,000 an-| forest are blasted. 





nually. 


“Forest or Waste Land’. 


story of “Forest or Waste Land,” a new | 


satisfy the Nation’s insatiable appetite | 


36,000,000 | 


Showing pictorially that the construc- 


The establishment of a fur farm, con-|tive measures adopted are as yet inade- | 
servation officials believe, will be a step |quate, the film asks the question, “What | 
toward bringing back types of valuable | must we do about our forests?” and 
fur-bearing animals that are extinct or| gives a, constructive answer. “We. must 
that have been depleted. These include | adopt forest practices on our 370,000,000 
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delivery. 





Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
This photograph shows a section of the parcel post department of a 
metropolitan post office, where clerks route each package for proper 


More than 28,000,000,000 pieces of mail were handled by the 


| 
| postal service in one year, according to Post Office Department records. 
\ 





‘Articles Handled by Postal Service 


| Found to Increase During Year 1929 





Official Records Show That 


A total of nearly 28,000,000,000 arti-| 
cles were handled during the last year} 
by the United States Postal Service, ac- | 
‘cording to official records made public} 
recently at the Post Office Department. | 
This total shows an increase of neariy| 
1,000,000,000 over the total of the pre-| 
|ceeding year, it was pointed out, and} 
{represents an average increase of each 
|year over the one preceeding for the 
last decade. 

Nearly 53,000 postmen deliver these 
articles, of which nearly 15,500,000,000 
are letters. The aggregate weight of 
letters and parcels totals 227,355 tons, 
it is estimated. 

Every second of the 24 hours of each 
day, there are 490 letters dropped into 
letter-boxes; every minute, 29,431; every 
hour, 1,765,904, records reveal. 

Before this great mass of mail may 
be delivered, however, it must go through 
a complicated process of sorting, stamp- 
ing and cancelling, it was pointed out. 

Mail deposits in street letter boxes is 
collected and taken to the mailing di- 
| vision in the main post office, or branch 
post office. Here it is faced, postmarked, 
sorted, and sent by motor truck to proper 
substations for delivery or to trains 
which will carry it to other cities and 
States. 

In the sorting room there are facing 
tables, usually circular, upon which let- | 
ters are piled high. Clerks, grouped 
around the table, place the letters in a 
little trough at its edge, with the stamps 
all facing in one direction. A moving 
belt stacks them neatly ready for the| 
stamp-canceling machine. The proper 
place for the stamp is in the upper right 
corner of the envelope. Letters which 
have the stamps in any other place are 
thrown aside and canceled by hand, 
thereby causing them to be delayed. 

Patrons mailing large quantities of 
mail who have heeded the Department’s 
urgent apneals for cooperation and have 
tied all enevelopes in bundles according | 
to cities or States with the stamp right 
side up, faced in one direction, help ex- 
ceedingly in the process of facing and 
sorting letters; for such bundles need 
but be untied and run through the can- 
celing machine, thus facilitating delivery 
and lowering the cost of handling. 


| Tied Bundles 
Usually Given Preference 


These tied bundles are usually given 
preference over the other letters. Dur- 
ing the sorting, any letters found il-j| 
{legibly addressed or without sufficient 
address are laid aside and taken to em- 
ployes who do nothing but redirect mail. 
This is called directory service and in 
New York City aione this service costs 
the Government $500 each day. Letters 
| unaddressed, mailed without postage, or 
addressed to names not appearing in the 
| directly are returned to the sender if 


|the sender has placed his name and ad- 
dress in the upper left corner of the} 
jenvelope. Those not bearing return ad- | 
dresses and which cannot be forwarded 
are sent to the Dead Letter Office. 

Sometimes the sender fails to desig- 
nate the name of the State. Such letters 
bearing a return address are returned to 
the senders for complete address. Let-| 
ters bearing no return addressand there 
being but one or two post offices by that 
name, the letter is forwarded to each 
office in an effort to deliver it. 

When a letter bears no return address 
and there are a number of post offices 
having the same name, the letter is held 
|by the postmaster for about one week, | 
ithen sent to the Dead Letter Office where | 
it is opened and if there is a complete 
address in the letter and if it contains 
anything of value, a notice is sent that} 
such letter is held for delivery. If the 
letter contains nothing of value, it is sent 
direct to the address found within the 
letter and 2 charge of 3 cents is made. 
| From the following it will be seen 
;that the task of finding the addressee | 
when no State is named is not always a 
simple procedure. 


Forty-three Names 


‘ing undeliverable. 


| when undeliverable, are also held at the| 


|tion by the sender. 


| taining nothing 


lthe city 


{a new adress. 


Nearly Twenty-eight Million 


Pieces of Mail Were Delivered by 53,000 Postmen 





oo 


Buffalo 22. 
Detroits, 22 
2 Chicagos. 

Packages are even more difficult to 
handle as they become undeliverable for 
many reasons. A carelessly tied knot, 
or the use of thin paper may cause the 


There are 14 Denvers, 7 
Cantons, 6 Philadelphias and 


wrapper with the address on it to be-| 


come lost. A wrong address and no 
return address may result in its becom- 
At the Dead Letter 
Office such parcels are unwrapped, the 
contents noted on a card and then re- 


wrapped with the card tied on the out-| 


side. The package is stored awaiting a 
claimant. If not claimed within a rea- 
sonable time, the package is placed with 


others similarly treated until the dead} 


letter sale is held. 
Letters containing anything of value, 


Division of Dead Letters for identifica- | 
If not claimed they | 
are placed with’ other articles to be 
sold at a dead letter sale. Letters con- 
valuable, after being) 
held for a reasonable time, are destroyed. | 
Letters having money orders enclosed} 
are held for one year, then sent to the| 
Third Assistant Postmaster General for} 
his files. The are kept there pending} 
subsequent application for duplicate | 
which may be made on the Department.}| 

Checks are sent to the postmaster at! 
in which the bank drawn on}! 
is located for inquiry to ascertain the 


‘address of the depositor and are then 
| delivered to the sender or forwarded to 


Mail matter containing 
valuable enclosures is only delivered by! 
the Division of Dead Letters to the ad- 
dressee or sender, or upon the written 


{order of either. 


All registered mail matter is held for | 
one year. Uninsured parcel post matter | 


is held for two months. Insured or} 
C. O. D. parcel post is held for six 
months. The dead letter sale is adver- 


tised widely and everything sold at pub- 
lic auction. These sales are held four 
times a year at Washington, D. C., At- 
lanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., Chicago, IIl., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Fort Worth, Tex., New 
Orleans, La., New York, N. Y., Omaha, | 
Nebr., St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., 
San Francisco, Calif., and Seattle, Wash. 

The men at the main post office who 


| sort the mail before it goes to the postal 


stations must know just where 


every 
street In the city is located. 


As soon 


jas they see an address on an envelope 


they must know where that house or 
building is situated. They must know 


| which letter carrier at the station will 


deliver the letter; for they sort each 
carrier’s mail into separate bundles. The 


clerks put a slip with his name and date | 


on every package of mail he sorts, so 
when mistakes are made the postmaster 
may know who made them. No one can 
be careless or make mistakes and remain 
in the postal service. 

Letter carriers in city and country 
report at the postal stations in the morn- 
ing and find their bundles of mail ready 
for them. They have about an hour to 
sort it according to streets and to ar- 
range it in their bags. In most cities 
three deliveries are made each day in 
neighborhoods made up partly of homes 


;and partly “of business houses, in the 


business districts as many as five de- 
liveries are made daily. 

Mail addressed to cities other than the 
one in which it is mailed is placed in 
mail bags according to cities or States 
and put in railway mail coaches. The 
railway postal car is a special car for 
carrying mails The inside of the car 
looks like a sorting room of a post office 


| Along the walls are sorting cases with 


rows of pigeonholes. Each hole is for 
letters directed to designated towns. In 
the center of the car are work tables 
and racks where the mail bags hang. 

If you should visit a train shed in any 


|of the large cities here is about what 


| completed mountain hike. 





Sparrow Traps 
Eradicate Pests 


Simple Devices Found Effec- 
tive Where Birds Are 
Numerous 








EVERAL types of traps designed to 

catch English sparrows in neigh- 
borhoods where the birds are so numer- 
ous as to become pests are described 
in a pamphlet prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, according to a 
statement issued by the Department, 
which follows in full text: 

If the neighborhood is so full of 
English sparrows that the bird be- 
comes a pest, it is comparatively a sim- 
ple matter to trap them. Leaflet 61-L, 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, gives simple plans for building 
several styles of sparrow traps. 

The Tesch nest-box trap is an in- 
genious contrivance designed to catch 
one bird after another. After a bird 
enters, the trap dumps the bird into 
a close-woven sack and sets itself for 
the next visitor. Other effective styles 
include a hand-operated nest trap, a 
sieve trap, and a funnel trap made 
from small-mesh poultry wire. The 
leaflet is free to anyone requesting a 
copy. 





Petrified Forest 


In Black Hills Is 


Described as Scenic 





‘Newly Opened Region Has 
Countless Specimens of 
Fossil Formations, South 


| 
| Dakota Officer Says 





By Frank D. Kriebs 
Secretary of Agriculture, State of 
South Dakota 


“The Forest of Lebanon,” was opened in 
the northern part of the Black Hills. 

In a recent conversation with an old 
resident of this section, he told me: “If 
you had the time, I could take you on 
| 100 trips into the Black Hills, through 


canyons and on mountain peaks, show- | 
marvelous 


{ing you scenery and_ the 
| works of nature that will equal and in 
many instances surpass what you have 
already seen.” 

He pictured this newly opened forest 
region, with its many fossil tree stumps, 
its logs and other petrified formations. 

Greatly interested, I decided to visit 
this ancient forest, in company with 
him. Leaving Rapid City, we turned 
north on United States Highway No. 16. 
Here we observed an easily read sign di- 
recting us to the forest. Driving until we 
were about a mile from Piedmont, and 
then turning east on a good highway 


ductive agricultural valley, we arrived at 
| the base of the mountain just 18 miles 
from our starting point. 
Covers 550 Acres 
Some time was spent in interviewing 
the managers, who informed us that the 
forest covered 550 acres, and that they 


were discovering and unearthing many | 


new specimens daily. 
Starting with our guide and lecturer, 


who was a pleasant young man and well- | 


versed in geology, we !eisurely began 
cur climb up the mountain side. All of 
the outstanding features were explained 
and some of the specimens. 

A short\ side trip, and our attention 
was called to petrified logs embedded in 
a ledge of sandstone. A little distance 
further we rested from e partially 
That a won- 
derful view of the valle, and surround- 
in™ mountains greeted us! 

Nearby was a part of a tree of stony 
hardness that was estimated to weigh 


two and a half tons, also hollow stumps | 


and trunks, and as we climbed upward 
through the pines, we neared petrified 
trees measuring about 40 feet in length, 
with the broken sections intact. 
Countless Specimens 

The balance of the journey to the 
south edge of the plateau showed speci- 
mens that were much larger end were 
countless in number. One of them in 
particular was 4 feet in diameter. 

The trip back along the rim in othe 
directions reyealed hundreds of pieces 
of partially exposed pieces of wood in 
| this preserved state. 

Some of the logs were dull in finish, 


|others of grey, green or reddish color-| 


|}ings. Others were like agates, so hard 
that they would take a beautiful polish. 
| Rings showing the growth of trees could 
|be distinguished on some of the logs. 
| Knots and short stubs of branches were 
|easily discerned, as well as the mark- 
| ings on the exterior bark, although all 
are turned to stone. 

On questioning our guide, as to the 
| probable age of the petrified wood, he 
|replied: “From 7,000,000 to 25,000,000 
| years,” 

Original Form Preserved 

| The replacement of this woody matter 
| by the silica takes place in such a way 
| that the original form and structure of 
|the wood is preserved. 

| On down the mountain side we trod 
| until we returned to our starting point, 
|}from another angle, firmly convinced 
\that the “Forest of Lebanon” is a most 
interesting and worthwhile place to visit. 


As time goes on, mwre of these petri-| 


| fied logs will be exposed to view, by the 
removal of pine needles and a portion 
of the surrounding earth, and each year 
as the public becomes more 
; as to the location of this vast petrified 
| forest, which is claimed to cover a larger 
| area than any other like deposit in the 
United States, the number of visitors 
will increase by leaps and bounds. 





——————— ow 


inside the sorting car will be 


tination, e 
seen five or six men sorting mail with 
such lightning speed thut the cars seem 


| full of flying letters. These clerks are 
| sorting mail for every little way-station, 


A mammoth petrified forest, known as | 


into the Elk Creek Valley, a highly pro- | 


informed | 


you would see—loads of bulging mail| town and transfer point along the route. 


| sacks being rushed to the open doors of For instance, some of the sacks must 
|the steel mail cars and loaded into the|be dropped at certain stations to be 
| train. 


Some of the mail has been! pickéd up by other trains going over 
brought by motor truck from the post! different routes. Other mail is being 
office, some ,is being tranferred from| sorted so that it can be dropped off at 


the beaver and the otter, both of which 
are native to North Carolina, and which 
were formerly found in the Staté in con- 
siderable numbers. Other States have 
been successful in the propagation of 
such animals, it is pointed out, and it 
is thought that similar results can be 
obtained in North Carolina. 

Mink and muskrats are other varieties 
of fur-bearers that may be increased in 
the State for the benefit of thousands 
of trappers. A special fur dealer’s li- 
cense and a trapper’s license were levied 
by the 1929 general assembly and offi- 
cials have expressed the opinion that 
special steps should be taken to promote 


y the fur industry as a result of collections 
“from this source. 


acres of .private land,” the film says. | 


“Public forests, State and national, must 
be enlarged and must be made fully pro- 
| ductive through complete protection, 
more intensive management, and ade- 
quate planting.” 

Although “Forest or Waste Land” was 
prepared for a special group, the unusual 
scenic “shots” of virgin forests in many 
sections of the United States and the 
spectacular forest-fire scenes will be of 
general appeal. The film may be®bor- 
;rowed from the Office of Motion Pictures, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. The borrower 
is required to pay the transportation 
charges from and to Washington. 


| Used More Than 20 Times | 


| Forty-three names are used more than 
| 20 times, each to designate cities, towns 
|and hamlets, large enough to have post) 
| offices. They are: Franklin 31, Clinton 
| 30, Chester 29, Arlington 29, Washington 
28, Troy 27, Salem 27, Madison 27,| 
Marion 27, Manchester 27, Clayton 27, 
Glenwood 26, Kingston 26, Newport 26, | 
Ashland 25, Centerville 25, Cleveland 25,! 
Auburn 24, Dover 24, Millsboro 24, Lin- 
coln 24, Monroe 24, Oxford 24, Prince- 
ton 24, Springfield 24, Warren 24, Union 
24, Greenville 23, Wilson 28, Belmont 22, 
Canton 22, Eureka 22, Liberty 22, Mil-| 
ford 22, Plymouth 22, Burlington 21, 
Lebanon 21, Portland 20, Lexington 20,! 
Jamestown 20, Hudson 20 Danville 20,' 


other trains. Some of the sacks are| 
thrown into cars called storage cars. | 
Those cars do not look like post office | 
cars but are filled with rows and rows | 
of mail sacks. These sacks will not be| 
opened and sorted. Probably they are| 
being sent long distances. Later they | 
will be put in another train to complete | 
their journey after having been sorted | 
at railway mail terminals. You will no} 
doubt see the newspaper car and the | 
package car. Here newspapers, maga- | 
zines, and packages are being taken out | 
of sacks and swiftly sorted into other | 
sacks which will be thrown off as the 
train passes the station to which they 
ar: addressed. 

While the train is speeding to its des- 


some little town on the way where the 
train does not stop. 

The mail not only is thrown off at 
these small towns while the train is go- 
ing 45 miles or more an hour but mail 
sacks are taken on as well. This is done 


by means of a device known as a mail | 


crane and catcher. The bag of mail is 
hung on the crane close to the railroad 
tracks. As the train nears a station one 
of the men in the mail car opens the 
door, and raises an iron arm so that it 
projects from the car. As the train 
rushes by he throws off a bag of mail 
for that station and the arm catches 
the other bag dropping it into the car. 
Mail taken on in this manner is sorted 
while the train is en route. 
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In Pan American Relationship 





First Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry and Animal Industry Re- 
garded of Epochal Importance 





This year will be of particular signifi- 
}cance in the history of Pan Americanism 
| because it will mark the holding of the | 

100th important gathering of nations of 
jthis hemisphere since the Pan Ameri- | 
lean idea began to take shape at the 

Congress of Panama in 1826, and which | 
|led to the formation of a permanent or- | 
|ganization among the American repub- 
lics at the first international conference | 
of American states in 1890, according to 
|a statement issued by the Pan American 
Union, which follows in full text: 

In. calling attention to this historic 
}event, it may be pointed out that the| 
conference itself, which will mark the 
“century milestone” in Pan American 
jcongresses, will be of more than ordi- 
nary importance to the United States 
|and the 20 other nations of North and 
South America. From a practical stand- 
point the first Inter-American Conter- 
lence on Agriculture, Forestry and Ani- 
}mal Industry, to be held here Sept. 8 
to 20 next, is expected to be of immeas- 
urable economic value to the future wel- 
| fare of each of the interested nations as 
well as to their relations with each other. 

Not only the governments, but repre- 
sentatives of leadiag agricultural and 
|allied organizations have been invited 
}to attend in order that fullest coopera- 
|tion may be secured between the gov- 
ernments and private interests in the 
i field of agriculture and its related in- 
{dustries. The importance of this colla- 
| boration is being emphasized by the Pan 
| American Union and the United States 
| Department of Agriculture, which have 
|} been working together in preparations 
|for the coming conference. Scores of 
| Specialists and experts on the various 
| topics to be considered at the gather- 
jing have been engaged for months past 
on reports which will form the basis 
|for discussion by the delegates at the 
| conference. 
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Seven States Seek 
To End ‘Guest Suits’ 
After Auto Mishaps 





‘Supreme Court Has Upheld 
Connecticut’s Statute Re- 
stricting Legal Action: 
Against Host Drivers 
ntealieniaiaiiies 
State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 21. 
Seven States have taken steps to stop 


the practice of filing “guest suits,” in 
which automohile-driving hosts are sued 





|for damages resulting from accidents, 
the actions often being brought by 
friends and relatives, according to a 
statement made by the State motor! 
vehicle commissioner, Benjamin G. 
|Eynon. The statement follows in full 
| text: - 


The motor vehicle commissioner is in 
receipt of a request that the laws of 
| Pennsylvania be so amended in 1931 as 
to curb what are popularly known as 
“guest guits,” in which automobile-driv- 
ing hosts are sued for damages, often by 
friends and relatives. Seven American 
States have taken steps to curb the prac- 
tice. 

“Enactment of such a law in Pennsyl- 
vania is strictly a matter for the legis- 
lature—not for the bureau of motor vehi- 
cles,” Commissioner Eynon replied to the 
suggestion. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently upheld the constitutional- 
ity of the Connecticut statute providing 
that no guest in a motor vehicle shall 


| have a cause of action against the owner | 


or operator unless injuries received “shall 
have been intentional on the part of the 
owner, or caused by his heedlessness.” 
These “guest suits” have nothing to 
do with the liability of a common carrier, 
it is pointed out, but deal only with 
guests of a car owner who are carried 
free of charge, and with suits by de- 
pendents and_ relatives. Legislation 
enacted in seven States covers the fol- 
lowing ground: 
Connecticut—As told above. 
Iowa—Provides that an owner of a cat 
shall not be liable for damages to guests 
or invitees unless the driver of such 
car reckless or intoxicated, 
Oregon—Provides that anyone riding 
as the guest of the owner shall not be 
entitled to recover when injured, unless 
injury was intentionally inflicted. 


Is 


California—Provides that guest has 
no right of recovery against owner ot 
operator, except in case of wilful mis 


conduct or gross negligence. 
Delaware—Relieves owner or operator 

from liability for injuries sustained by 

any person riding with him or her, pro 


viding that person is riding free of 
charge. ; 
Michigan—Provides that owner shail 


not be liable for damages to person 
riding free in his car, unless accident is 
caused by wanton or wilful negligence 
of the operator. 

Vermont—Provides that owner or op- 
lerator is not liable unless occupant 
paying for his. carriage, or unless_in- 
| juries are caused by gross or wilful 
negligence. 


1s 





Youths of Massachusetts 
Must Pay Fishing License 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, July 21. 
Beginning Aug. 1, boys and girls be- 


tween the ages of 15 and 18 who have 
a fondness of fishing will have to pay 


the State for a license costing $2.25 if 
they wish to indulge in that sport. 
Explaining the situation, Director 


William C. Adams, of the State division 
of fsheries and game, said, “For some 
years the appropriation to finance the 
work of the division of fisheries and 
game in protecting and propagating all 
the wild life of the State has been 
largely based on the revenue obtained 
from sporting licenses. 

‘Requiring minors to purchase a li- 
-nse to fish will directly benefit all who 
fish as the increased revenue will make 
better fishing possible. It is our belief 
thai our boys and girls are willing to 
|help build up these wild life resources 
'to insure large opportunities for whole- 
some recreation to themselves and their 
younger brothers and sisters and friends. 
| We have seen many evidences of their 
|desire to help in a substantial way to 
| preserve and make attractive the ‘big 
| out-of-doors,’ ” 


This conference will be the first Pan 
American assembly that has devoted it- 
self exclusively to the study on a broad 
scale of the problems of agriculture as 
they exist in the Americas. Questions 


|of cultivation, not only of crops in gen- 


eral, but of individual crops in which 
each of the American nations is inter- 
ested, will be thoroughly canvassed; also 
problems of farm management; trans- 
portation and marketing; agricultural 
economics; cooperative associations and 
credit systems; plant and animal diseases 
and their control; educational problems; 
research work; and _ inter-American 
problems affecting present and future 
food supply. Study wiil be made of the 
latest and most scientific methods em- 
ployed in agriculture, forestry and ani- 
mal industry. 

_ What can the American nations do to 
improve their agricultural conditions, 
both in a general and in a specific way, 
particularly to meet a keen and growing 
foreign competition which has been se- 
riously affecting many of the prodticts 
which they export? That is one of the 
questions—-perhaps, the main one— 
which will be at the root of many of the 
problems on the program. Directly or 
indirectly, it will run through practically 
every topic on the agenda. Individual 
crops to be considered include tobacco, 
coffee, cacao, sugar cane, rubber, cotton 
and vegetable products. 

With an annual loss in the United 
States alone of $1,500,000,000 from plant 
diseases and pests, attention will be di- 
rected to the importance of cutting down 
this enormous economic waste and to the 
need of international cooperation in re- 
search and quarantine work. The came 
applies to animal industry. .Emphasis 


| will be placed on the importance of care- 


ful research work as a foundation for 
future activities and development along 


agricultural lines. 


Opportunity Presented 
For Foreign Seeds 


One report to be presented to the con- 
ference, after stating that countless mil- 
lions of dollars have been added to the 
agricultural wealth of the United States 
through the introduction of foreign seeds 
and plant~ gathered in all parts of the 
world, declares that “there is equal, if 
not greater opportunity for important re- 
sults in this direction in the other coun- 
tries of the Americas.” 
| In addition to the practical results of 
the conference, which there is every rea- 
son to expect wil’ be gratifying, it will 
also serve to focus attention of govern- 
jments and people on the vital impor- 
tance of agricultural problems; it will 
contribute to shaping future policies, and 
to securing a true perspective of the 
various cuestions considered; and in 
many ways it will exert a wide, if not 
easily measurable educational influence. 

Agricultural progress in all the Amer- 
icas demands the use of up-to-date 
methods, as well as that systematic 
| scientific research which has made pos- 
sible the great material advance in many 
realms of life. For the economic and 
social development of the countries, 
members of tne Pan American Union, 
the Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Animal Industry 
will be, perhaps, the most important con- 
ference ever held by the nations of North 
and South America. 

‘ 
Improvement Shown 


| In Prison Methods 


Pennsylvania Official Traces 
Development of System 











State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, July 21. 
Advancement in prison management 
methods over a period of more than 100 
years trom 1773, when one State prison 
was located in an abandoned copper mine, 
to the present day, is outlined in a state- 


ment issued by the assistant superin- 
tendent of prison industries, Robert 
Helms. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Continued idleness is utterly demoraliz- 
ing, not only for a prisoner, but for a 
free man as well. Under the prison sit- 
uation of 100 years ago there was no or- 
ganized penitentiary system. Convicts 
were treated with unbelievable cruelty. 
They were housed like cattle, but without 
any of the comforts or sanitary condi- 
tions with which the modern stockman 
or farmer surrounds his livestock. In 
many cases the prisoners’ quarters were 
dungeons into which little or no light 
penetrated. Connectiett for instance, 
from 1773 to 1827 used an old abandoned 
copper mine for a State prison. 

The old Eastern Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia which was once a model for such 
institutions failed to measure up to mod- 
ern standards. At one time at the old 
Eastern State Penitentiary men under- 
going solitary confinement had_ their 
meals carried to them by the guards and 
when it was necessary for the prisoner 
to leave his cell he was escorted through 
the corridors with a large sack over his 
head. Treatment of this kind created 
in the minds of thos» who managed to 
serve their terms and retain their reason, 
a savage desire to wreak vengeance on 
those responsible for their inhuman 
treatment. 

At the present time, inmates of our 
State penitentiaries are treated like hu- 


man beings. They are given time for 
various recreational activities. Their 
food is wholesome, well cooked and 


served in sufficient quantities in large, 
clean, well ventilated mess halls. They 
have decent cells in which to sleep, with 
clean bedding and other modest comforts. 
They have a large library and are given 
good books and magazines to read and 
most important, we think, is the fact tha 
they are regularly employed in so far as 
possible. 

The prison industries are operated i 
a manner which approaches as nearly 
is possible to attain, the conditions which 
are in common practice in outside com 
mercial establishments. Frequent confer: 
ences are held with advisory committee 
of commercial manufacturers and trade 
union leaders in an effort to work ow 
satisfactory schedules, 

Always we have kept trade training o 
restoration through employment in th 
foreground and in so far as we know i 
has never been attempted in any com 
mercial establishment to train men ang 
at the same time to show any consider 
ble profit as a result of their work. 

The new eastern State penitenti: y| 
now under construction, will be the lat 
est development in penal institution: 
| when it is completed, 








Bar Committee — 
Endorses Plan of | 
Radio Revision ©” 


Recommendations Suggest, 
Withdrawal of Opposition 
To Measure by American 
Bar Association 





ct ls Weak and Fails to Reduce Armaments, He Sts, | 
But Approval May Result in Other 
Agreements Later 








ments to justify those already existing or 
planned, the hopes of the people will be 
disappointed and the Longon conference 
will have failed.’ 

“No judgment expressed after the con- 
ference could have been more accurate 
than this prophetic one of the Italian 
What he feared has come to 


treaty, as a step toward peace, was ad- 
vocated in the Senate July 21 by Sena- 
tor Wagner (Dem.), of New York, who 
said that while “it is a feeble treaty, a 
weak and insufficient instrument, it is 
better than competitive building.” 

The compact does not bring disarma- 
ment, said the New York member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, but instead 
| will set off the gong leading to the pro- 
duction of the most powerful weapons of 
war the human eye has ever seen. 

Mr. Wagner based his plea for ratifi- 
cation on the argument that the treaty 
does halt competition, though at a high 
leve¥ and “will facilitate future agree- 
ments of actual reduction. 

The real issue over the compact, he 
|said, is not the tethnical one which has 
been the center of discussion in the Sen- | 
ate, but whether it satisfies the desires | 
of the people for a real reduction. 

“The kernel of dispute,” said Mr. Wag- 
iner, “has been the difference of opinion 
within the Navy itself as to the relative 
four 6-inch-gun cruisers or 
three 8-inch-gun cruisers. 
an important question. 
naval experts to answer. 
to disparage its significance, but it does 
seem to me that at this precise moment 
of our history, and in view of the hopes 
which preceded it, there is a more funda- 
mental question which has heretofore in 
this discussion neither 








[Continued from Page a. 


sing consolidation of the 
ons of the Radio Division| 
of the Department of Commerce and the 
Commission; repeal of the “zone sys-| 
tem” under which radio commissioners 
are appointed from each of the five 
zones, and correction of procedural pro- 
visions having to do with radio litigation. | 
of section 17 of the radio} 
forbidding the merger of 
companies in external | 
light of testimony 





1927,” propo ‘ 
divided Sorcti “The people who have cause to be dis- 
appointed with this treaty are naturally 
not those who never expected much from 
the effort it represented. The opponents 
of reduction have indeed little of which | 
to complain. 

“It is the people who followed the pro- 
ceedings of this conference with sym- | 
pathy and hope who are sadly 
By the very standards which 
Mr. Hoover and-the spokesmen of the} 
conference laid down this treaty does not 
emerge as a very glorious document. 
| “I do not, of course, know what was 
| said outside of the plenary sessions in| 
| the course of informal negotiations. 
| parently reduction was not the vogue at 
{these private conferences. 
duction apparently had so few friends 
at court that some of those present began | 
to doubt whether it was on the agenda. 

“Within 10 days after the first ses- 
sions at which incense and myrrh were 
burned upon the altar of naval reduc- 
tion, one of the foreign delegates felt 
| constrained to ask the following reveal- 
| ing question: 

“Do we really intend to envfsage re- 
| duction of armaments?’ 

“He asked to have that question placed | 
upon the program of the deliberations of 
That question was never | 
the text of 
treaty, and there the answer is ‘no.’ 


1 os 
| Cost of Fleets Put 
At $5,255,797,750 
“The treaty fleets of the United States, | 
Great Britain, and Japan will represent, | of the House, there are pending before 
| the House 520 bills which were favorably 
which 
action was not completed by both Houses 





act of 1927, fc 
wireless and wire 
communication, in the S 
adduced before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce in connection with 
the proposed fusion of the radio facili- 
ties of the Radio Corporation of America 
n 30 foreign countries, 





entering more tha 
and the radio, cable, telephone 
graph facilities of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation. 

Such mergers would “result in a large 
decrease in overhead, and consequently, | 
would tend to lower rates,” by eliminat- 
ing duplication of plants, equipment, and 
operating personnel. 

6.—Elimination of the anti-monopoly 
s, as embodied in section 13 of 
the radio act of 1927, as a “thre 
ss communication system 
It provides that 
nse finally ad- 


In fact re- 


This may be} 
It is one for the 
I do not intend 


been asked nor 
foreign wirele 
of the United States. — 
any holder of a radio licens 7 
judged guilty of violation of any of the 
anti-trust laws sha!l forever be ineligible 
for a radio license. 

The Committee believes such a provi- 
n “anachronistic and unsound | 
t competition in communica- | 
tions must be maintained at all cost, as 
distinguished from the theory of govern- 
ment regulations which a ac 
cepted with respect to other public utili- 


“Did the London conference forge that 
understanding | 
which would make it relatively unimpor- 
tant whether we choose the three 8-inth- | 
cruisers\ or 


international 
the conference. 


Treaty to Increase 
| Tonnage of Powers 


“Disregarding capital ships, the total | 
fleets of the three oceanic powers, the 
| United States, Great Britain and Japan. 
will be greater under the treaty than on 
I have @cluded in this 
comparison all ships under age, built | 
and building. 
increase called for under the! 
|treaty follows upon the heels of the| 
| feverish competition which characterized 
the period between 1922-1930, during the | 
|course of which these three powers laid | 
| and completed 
There is the measure or success , 
in attaining the primary object of the, 
Thus must the grandiose 


is generally ac- ; ; i 

according to my calculations, an invest- 
;ment in naval war vessels of $5,255,- | reported by committees but on 
| 797,750, or almost $2,000,000,000 for the} 3 
| United States, almost $2,000,000,000 for 
$1,333,333,333 for 
The accomplishment of that pro- 
gram on the part of the United States | issue of July 44.) 


calls for an expenditure of over S1jOQOj— cence senseeeeneeneeagy 


4.—The necessity for ratification by 
the United States of the convention on 
safety of life at sea, and of the inter- 
national convention for the regulation | 
of aerial navigation. 

With respect to the Couzens bill, the 
committee states that there are a few 
provisions in it whic 


Dec. 31, 1929. 
Great Britain, 


The great Mass of public opinion for | 
peace and armament reduction was not | of 
“harnessed” at the conference “for the | 
purpose of achieving more substantia! ! 
reduction,” Mr. Wagner said. 


h, are believed to be 


“But if it were not for the fatally ob- 
substitute for i 
amendment, the committee on communi- 
cations would be disposed to regard the | hopes and claims be deflated. 
radio portion of the Couzens bill as so 
marked an improvement over the radio 
act of 1927 as to recommend the enact- 
ment of that portion of the bill in re- 
placement of the radio act.” 


“The storm centers of most broadcast- 


“True enough, we secured limitation in | 
all categories except one (vessels of 2,- 
000 tons mounting 
| But we secured it @ that high level, to 
; which Mr. Hoover must hage had refer- 
}ence when back in 1929 he spoke of that | 
ing controversies,” says the report, “both | ‘useless’ limitation which is ‘set so high | 
in Congress and before the Commission, |as virtually to be an incitement to in- 
resolve themselves into two issues: (1) | crease armament.’ 
How broadcasting stations 
distributed over the United States, and 
many of the 90 broadcasting | second to none. 


while the delegates were absorbed 
the very trying business of dividing up 


f 6-incl 
ed gy All the energy, all the 


ships and guns. 


to have been transmuted into finding a 
more refined feasure of division of ships 

“There was no emotion, no passion 
for the great history-making object of 
Reduction of armament 
rests on faith, and faith finds it hard! 
to survive in the cool, rarefied, 
ematical atmosphere that prevailed 
| the conference. 

“IT venture the opinion that a number 
of other European powers whose inter- | 
ests call obviously for smaller naval es-| 
tablishments throughout the world might | 
have by their presence, had they been 
invited, contributed to the cause of re- 
The more widespread under- 
standing of the purposes and problems 
|of the conference and the more univer- 
|sal assent to its conclusions could not 
{but have served the cause of*peace and 


Misleading Effect 
Of Actions Cited 


“It must be conceded that we sorely 
|tempted the nations of the world to be- 
ve that another old-fashioned alliance | 
| was in the making—a parcelling out of 
| naval strength to the strong in order | 
;}even more effectually to curb the lesser 
The appearance of such secret 
purpose might well have been avoided 
by throwing open a little wider the doors | 
of the conference and welcoming those 
had a legitimate interest | 


“I am actively in favor of the principle 
that the United States shall have a Navy | 
It is my very advocacy 
as |of that principle that makes me so par- | 

| tial to reduction by agreement and in-| 
my regret that we did not 


the conference, 




















“The two issues are somewhat inter- 
twined, since engineering principles and | 
economic facts require a basis of geo- | 
graphical distribution of cleared-channel | 
stations considerably different from that | 
of stations of smaller power on chan- 
nels which are used by two or more sta- 
tions simultaneously. 
regime there are 40 cleared channels, 
44 regional channels, and 6 local chan- 


“Those of us whe expected that the 
conference would bring a lull in the con- 
struction of ships of war are disillu-| 
| Ratification will set off a gong 
| which will bring to the navy yards of 
| the world the shipwrights, the giveters, 
| the armor makers, to work long and fast 
|to produce the treaty fleets, the most 
powerful weapons of war that the hu- 
| man eye has ever seen. 
results of the 


Under the present 


These are the 


“Because of the fact that am dain. 


ent the most important legislative issue 
in regulation of broadcasting 
question of distribution, and since there 
is extreme danger that Congress will in 
future attempt to 
what the committee believes an unsound 
and unworkable yard-stick, the subject 
is given extended consideration in this 


' Escalator Clause Said 
To Nutlify Limitation 


The escalator clause, Senator W 
continued, robs the treaty of even the 
high level limitation. 
strictly construed, he said, it supplies 
“each of the oceanic powers with 
tent incentive to be the first to decide | 
' that additional construction is necessary | 
for fear that another nation might an- 
| ticipate it and thus limit the choice of | 
defensive weapons against the new con- 
struction of a continental power. 
an arrangement is conducive to hasty | ere 
and ill considered action at the very time | Since the 
when deliberation and cool-headedness 
are essential.” 

A more liberal construction, he said 
would permit each nation to match the 
additional tonnage built by any other 
| signatory under the escalator clause in| jn the Se 
any category it chooses, while this con-| 
struction, said the Senator, would with-| 
draw the premium otherwise placed on 
an excessive sensitiveness. 

“What purposes actuated us when we 
Did we go there to 


If this article is 


The full text of the report of the 
Standing Committee on Communica- 
tions of the American Bur Associa- 
tion will be published in the issue 
nations who 

its proceedings. 

“What I have said thus far has ref- 
proceedings in London. | 
return of the deltgation to the 
| United States the Administration has 
| been attempting to exploit the treaty as 
»\a great political achievement. 
| that partisanship was permitted no place , 
|in the*consideration of this document} 

nate did not deter the Admin- | 
istration from its political course. | 
e under our Constitu- 
j tion treaties are practtvally taken out; 
of the realm of party, politics did not 
|prevent the Administration from attempt- 
| ing to make political capital out of the | 
London conference. 
without regard to party affiliations, dep- | 
recate and resent “his intrusion of par- 
| tisanship into the consideration 
| question that ought to be above and be- 
| yond polities. | 

“One of the by-products of the present 
‘ ‘ ratification or rejec- 
|tion is the emergence of an issue which 
transcends the 
| portance to our 
| question which calls for an answer not | 
only in connection with the present treaty | 
with our every 
; and attitude toward foreign nations and 
| national defense. 
| “Shall our foreign policy and our pro-| 
|gram of national defense proceed from 
'the assumption that war is an ever-pres- 
ent probability ? 


| Opposition Founded 
| In Hypothesis of War 


“Many of the opponents of ratification 
jhave squarely accepted the affirmative 
The keel of their debate 





Tobacco Industry 
Improved in Peru 





Modern Methods Introduced to 
Aid Production 





Peruvian tobacco production ig being | 
accelerated and improved through prizes | 
for growers, as well as modern 
hinery and methods, according to infor-| 
mation from the office of the commercial | 
ttache at Lima to the tobacco division | 
lof the Department of Commerce, made | 
public by the Department on July 21.| 
e Department’s statement follows in| 


went to London? 
secure a better and bigger navy 
don is not the place to buy ships of! 
Did we go to London to achieve} 
Not to my way of thinking. | 
We had parity when we secured the re-| 
sources, the energy, the rank, and the 
wealth to pay for it and maintain it. 

“We did not send our delegation to 


Patriotic citizens, | 


In order to stimulate tobacco produc- ee ee 
jon and improve the grades produced, | 
he Peruvian Tobacco Monopoly (The Es- 
ca del Tabaco) 
prizes, and placing the growers in touch 
ith improved agricultural 
echnical producing methods and 
elected seeds. 
A special personnel is being trained at 
a Malina Experimental Station, which | 
will be employed in directing cultivation 


We did not send our dele- 
gates to London to bargain for parity. 
The mission of our delegation was to 
bring about, by international agreement, 
reduction in naval armament. 
course, presupposed and included limi- 


than we had. ; relia 
itself in its 
It raises a 


machinery, | 


“As long ago as Decoration Day, 1929, That issue is: 
President Hoover announced ‘limitation 
upward is not now our goal, but actual 
commitments 


p A listened and 
methods in tobacco producing zones. 


ecent establishment of various other ex- 
perimental stations and the introduction | 
of modern methods of cultivation have} 
mproved crop conditions and the quality | 
pf tobacco obtained. 
The area devoted to tobacco in Peru 
As in many monopoly 
ountries, it can be planted only in the 
ones designated by the government. 
he Tumbes district 4,000,000 plants were 
bet in 1927, 3,000,000 in 1928 and 4,000,- 
Reliable data as to pro- 
Huction are also unavailable, but the 
op for 1929 has been estimated to|™ 
a little short of 1,000,000 pounds. 
Yn each hectare of land, 20,000 plants 
re set, which produce an average of 
2,023 pounds of tobacco, a yield equal 
0 about 819 pounds per acre. 
Tobacco is usually planted in May and | again. 
une and harvested in September, Octo-| Donald, Mr. Stimson, the representatives 
of Japan, France, and Italy each in turn 
specified reduction as the ‘prime objective | burden of too many guns and too many 
The exact state of | ships 
public opinion at that time was accu-!mendous $2,000,000,000 armadas which 
the treaty sets up somehow do not click 
with the professed objectives of the dis- 
armament conference. 

“It is a feeble treaty, a weak and in- 


“Only last October President Hoover 
and Mr. MacDonald joined in a statee 
ment brimful of hope and aspiration and 
the promise that ‘success at the coming 
| conference will result in a large decrease 
in the naval equipmen* of the world?’ 

“Reduction and again reduction. 
were encouraged to look forward to pros- 
| pective reljef from the burden of t 
We were permitted to visualize the 
| tremendous possibilities for human wel- 
| fare in the diversion of the money spent | 
|on surplus navies to more beneficial and 
nore humane purposes, 


of that issue. 


s not known. | premise of war, probable and imminent, 


|the inference was quite logically drawn 
that we needed a navy sufficiently pow- 
lerful to search out the enemy and de- | 
A navy merely competent to} 
us from aggression was, 
course, on such hypothesis entirely in- 
The ambiguous phrase, ‘the | 
|needs of national 
;made to fit naval supremacy and 
| power of aggression. | 
“I do hope that the Senate will not, | 


D00 in 1929. 


| Object of Conference 
Hailed as Reduction 
“At the opening of the conference the | 
j bell of reduction was tolled again and | by rejecting this treaty, arouse the fear 
The king of England, Mr. Mac-| both at home and abroad that it sub- 





ribes to such a philosophy. | 
and November. his treaty leaves the world with a! 
In the mountain region, the cost of 
roduction per acre amounts to approxi- 
This applies to the first} 
r; the following years, expenses for 
preparation 
mounting to about $8 per acre, must} 
deducted. No actual! figures for pro-| 
ion costs in the coastal section are 


rather than 


rately reported by Signor Grandi, chief 
of the Italian delegation, who said; 
“This eonference should 
and decisive evidence of our desire | 
not onfy to limit but also to reduce arma-| sufficient instrument, 


Should we merely seek argu-| than competitive building. If it does not 
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Ratification of Naval Treaty 
Favored by Senator Wagner 


Three Measures 
Perish as Result 


Of “Pocket Veto’ 


Clerk of the House Lists Aec- 
tions Taken on Various 
Bills During 71st Session 





Of Congress 





Three bills which were passed by both 
Houses of Congress at the last session | 
failed to become law_ through lack of 
signature by the President after the ad- 
journment of Congress, aceording to sta- | 
tistical data just made publice by the} 


\clerk of the House. 


The data also shows that four veto) 
messages were communicated to Con-| 
gress by the President during the period, | 
‘and one vetoed measure (S. 476), the 
Spanish-American War pension bill, was 


passed over the President’s veto. 


The measures which failed to Become 
laws because of lack of presidential | 
signature the date discloses, were S. 
| 1909, to extend the times for commenc- | 
ing and completing the construction of a} 
bridge across the Rio Grande River near | 
Weslaco, Tex.; S. 3853 and H. R. 2782, 


two private bills. 


Beside S. 476, according to the data, 
veto messages were received on the fol-, 
lowing bills: H. R. 2029, to authorize 
the coinage of 50-cent piéces im com- 
|memoration of the seventy-fifth anni-| 
versary of the Gadsden purchase; H. R. 
| 1198, making the United States a party 
, defendant to any suit or action com- 
menced by the State of Oregon in an} 
Oregon district court for determination 
of title to lands in the beds of the Mal- 
heur and Harney lakes or lands in the} 
beds of their tributaries, and H. R. 
| 10381, the original bill introduced by 
| Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ab- 
erdeen, S. Dak., to extend the provisions 


of the World War veterans act. 


According to the figures of the clerk 


of Congress. 


(Other statistical data of’ the work 
of the 7ist Congress was printed in the 





carry us forward far toward the goal 
disarmament at least it applies the} 
brakes against the rapid backsliding 


which had already begun. 


“Tf I could choose the world I weuld| 

“The widespread desire for peace and/ live in, I would rather have a world of| 
ithe world-wide yearning for reduction of | small navies than a world of big navies. | 
armaments were permitted to dissipate/If the big navies had to be, I would} 
in! rather that relative sizes were the sub- | 
ject of agreement rather than established 
If limitation, too, were | 
to be abandoned, I would rather that each 
nation gave to the others notice of its 
prospective construction rather than that 
it built its ships secretly and surrepti- 


by competition. 


tiously. 


also provides for limitation. 


tion will multiply the ill will, the sus- 
picions and fears, those seeds of war of 
which there is @vwer a surplus) Ratifica- 
|tion will facilitate future agreements of 
The balance of advan- 
tage is on the side of the treaty and is, 
therefore, entitled to the consent of the 


actual reduction. 


Senate.” 
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Constitutional law—Due process of law—Appropriation for reimbursement of de- 
positors of banks operated by guaranty fund commission— 

A Nebraska statute appropriating a certain amount for the reimbursement 
of depositors in banks operated by the guaranty fund commission for losses sus- 
tained is unconstitutional in that it provides for the use of public funds for the 
payment of losses sustained in private transactions, and for the taking of money 
belonging to one class to pay the claims of members of another class, in_ viela- 
tion of the due process clauses of the Federal and State constitutions.— Weaver, 
Governor, ete. v. Koehn et al. (Neb. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1621, July 22, 1930. 





Municipal corporations—Public improvements—Enlargement of electric 


plant—Necessity of election— ~ 


A city charter provision requiring the approval of the electors to the city’s 
purchase of an electric light plant applied only to the initial acquisition of the | 
plant and did not preclude the city from making an addition thereto without 
such approval. Newborn et al. v. City of Kinston et al. (N. Car, Sup. Ct.)—V 


U. S. Daily 1621, July 22, 1930. 


P Patents and Trade Marks 


Patents—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— 

Under the circumstances of the case the board of appeal approved product 
claims as limited by the method of manufacture, and of its own motion recom- 
mented allowance if applicant would amend by limiting the claims in a negative 
manner.—Ex parte Gray. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 1622, July 22, 


1930. 





Patents—Words and phrases—“In_ solid solution”— 

Materials such as rubber and gum referred to as in “perfect fusion’? may, 
when cooled to a solid condition, be regarded as “in solid solution."—Ex parte 
Gray. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.).—V U. S. Daily 1621, July 





Patents—Ebonite composition claims allowed— 

Patent 1769506 to Gray for Ebonite composition and method of producing the 
same, claims 1 to 12 of applgation allowed if amended. 
O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 1621, July 22, 1930. ‘ 





Patents—Patentability—Invention— 


The selection and putting together of the most desirable parts of different 
machines in the same art, Where each separate part is selected solely to per- 
form the obvious purpose for which it was used in the prior art is not invention 
but rather the evolution of the mechanical ability of one skilled in that partic- 
ular art—Adams et al. v. Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. (C. C. A.6.)—V U.S. 


Daily 1621, July 22, 1930. 





Patents—Patentability—Invention— 


The question of invention must be approached from the standpoint of one 
skilled in the particular art, not merely one of reasonable mechanical ability in 
other arts, and cansideration must be given to the nature of the problem con- 
fronting the patentee.-Adams et al. v. Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily 1621, July 22, 1930. 





Patents—Grader invalid— 


Patent 1133251 to Adams for grader, claims 5, 6, 9, 12, 15, 20, 22 
| 35 and 41 held invalid.—Adams et al. v. Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. (C. C. A. 
} 6.)—V U. S. Daily 1621, July 22, 1930. 





Trade marks—Pleading and practice in Patent Office—Appeals— 

From action of Examiner of Interferences in striking from record registrant’s 
answer to petition for cancellation and stating that petition will be taken pro | 
confesso under Equity Rule 16, no appeal lies but paper will be considered as 
petition to Commissioner.—Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 
Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1621, July 22, 1930, 


Trade marks—Pleading and practice in Patent Office—Concellations— 

Where interrogations were fled in cancellation proceedings, exception sus- 
tained to registrant’s answers thereto and appeal 
thereafter, after time had expired, registrant submitted answers to interroga- 
tories which seemed proper and complete, but examiner, under Equity Rule 58, 
refused to accept such answers, struck from record 
proceeded pro confesso, the Commissioner, on petition, directed examiner to 
vacate his decision, and indicated office should be lenient since it is more de- 
sirable that case be decided on its merits than by default.—Atwater Kent Mfg. 
Co, vy. Magnavox Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1621, July 22, 1930. 








Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Roy E. ADAMS-ET AL. Vv. THE GALION 
IRON WORKS & MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY; CIRCUIT Court 0F APPEALS FOR 
THE SIXTH CircuIT, No. 5228. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio. 


rections, but occasions sometimes arose} 
where, because of the configuration of 
the ground to be traveled, it was desir- 
able that front and rear wheels on the 
same side track, or travel upon the same 


J. D and R. E, Adams 
I in Patent Na 1014989, by a 
shifting of the frame upon the front axie 
whereby the front and rear wheels upon 
might be brought 
ment. “Others had accomplshed the same 
providing axles 
wheels which were laterally adjustable 
respect to the frame. 
patents to Bunnell & Page, 
to J. B. & B. O. Rhodes. No. 
(1903); to Lathrop, 
to Wold, No. 968439 (1910), as 


accomplished 


LOOPER, Circuit Judges. 


The court’s opinion, delivered June 28, 
follows in full text: 

HICKENLOOPER, Circuit Judge.—Appel- 
lants brought their action for infringe- 
iment of Patent No. 1133251, 
Roy E. Adams, Mar. 30, 1915, for a 
Claims 5, 6, 9, 12, 15, 20, 22, 23. 
26, 31, 32, 35 and 41 are in suit. 
district court held claims 20 and 26 to 
be anticipated by patent to J. D. and 
R. E. Adams, No. 1014989, issued Jan. 
16, 1912, prior to application of the pat- 
remaining claims were | 
e grounds of aggrega- 
28 F. (2d) | 





\ 
No Invention Required 
To Make Substitution 


During the process of changing the 
225. Claim 22 may be taken as typical alignment of front and rear wheels, the 
pivoting of the front axle permitted the 
change of direction of the front set to 
reach the new relative position to the| year. The estimated acreage sown to 
In most of the patents of the 
the laterally 


held invalid on 
tion and want of invention. 


clams 20 and 26, and is printed in the 
(Note 1.) Reissue patent No. 
16200, which was also held 
not involved in the present appeal. i 

1499 A grader, comprising a frame, a|Shiftable rear axle was also made angu-|year. The July 1 estimate of production 
larly adjustable to the line of travel, or 





invalid, is; rear set. 


pair of front supporting wheels and a pair 
of rear supporting wheels therefor, said|skewable. (Compare Bunnell & Page, No. 
Rhodes, No. 724042; 
throp, No. 940169), 
that this was originally thought to be 
necessary in order to effect, or asist in, 
the realignment, but the more obvious! 
is that, in these pariciular 
patents, skewability of the rear axle was 
jemployed as a means of correcting side 


rear supporting unit being | 567293; 
tiltable relatively 
frame, said two adjustments being obtain- 
able independently of each other, and said | 
front supperting wheels as a unit being} 
tiltable relatively to said frame and a mold 
board carried by said frame.” 


Needed Objectives 
Attained in Patents 


Road graders, consisting of an ad-| 
justable mold board carried’'on a frame) 
‘which is supported by front and rear 
pairs of wheels, are extremely old and 
well known to everyone. 
development is 
that the pressure of earth or road ma- 
terial upon the diagonal surface of the 
tended to force the 
|wheels to a position oblique to the line 
This was called side draft. 
| Side draft was very early corrected by 
tilting or leaning the rear wheels, so as 
to resist this skiding movement. 
pare patents to Adams, No. 310165, and| 
lits reissue, No. 10666 (1885); to Adams} 
& Pennock, No. 370589 (1887); to Rid- 
ings, No. 829605 (1906); to R. E. Adams, 
No. 858614 (1907); to J. D. & R. E. 
| Adams, No. 1014989 (1912), and others. 
These patents usually covered particu- 
mechanical means 

were tilted, for there were 
many ways of accomplishing such result. 
encountered 
As the pres- 


assumption 


concede, and, indced, 
view of the prior art compels the con- 
that tiltable wheels 
side draft were of ancient origin an 
that shiftable rear axles to readjust the 
alignment of front and rear wheels were 
old in this particular art when the appli- 
cation for the patent in suit was filed. 
Whether we consider that the prior art 
did or did not depend solely 
skewability of the shiftable rear axle to 
correct side draft, with its attendant dis- 
advantages, all that Adams 
patent in suit was to take the shiftable 
axle of the prior art, useful only in the 
prior art, or now, to secure alignment o/ 
front and rear wheels, and thus increas- 
ing reversibility in some cases, and sub- 
stitute for the skewable axle, as a cor-, 
for side draft, an even older} 
means to accomplish the same purpose. 
The question of aggregation aside, no 
invention was required to make this sub- 


In the course 


Mere Mechanical 
Skill Ils Shown 


ed that a skewable rear axle| United States and Canada the last week 
|in June were 42,128 bushels less than at 
the same time last year and 1,632,316 


which had to be overcome. 
jsure upon the mold board increased, the 
grader had a tendency to ride upon the 
mold board over the obstructions it was 
lintended to move, thus lifting one of the 
“The treaty does at least that, and it| rear wheels from the ground. This tend- 
Its rejec-|ency was sought to be corrected by the| 
use of much wider or longer rear axles.! way, and, 
It was also common practice, not only to 
change the angularity of the mold board, 
but to permit it to be shifted bodily to- 
ward one side or the other. 
wider rear axle would not prevent th 


and tiltable wheels do not function me- 
in the same manner, nor oper-|bushels_ less than in 1928. 
ate to accomplish the result in the samc| ported for the United States were 433,000 
therefore, cannot be consid-|>ushels compared with 434,000 bushels 
ered mechanical equivalents; that a pat- 
issue for a combination not- 
| withstanding the fact that all the ele- 
|ments were old, provided the combina- 
; : €: tion be new; that the utility of the pres- 
grader from being reversible, that 1S)| gnt combination is manifest, and was not 
working one side of the road in both di-}obyious to those skilled in the art, for 
the shiftable, skewable rear axle and the 
tiltable rear wheels had been separately 
used for years, 
occurred to’“no one to combine 
the same machine, or to substitute the 


|axle; that the shiftable axle and tiltable 


| grader which both permits the tracking 
‘of front and rear wheels on the 
|side and overcomes side draft when so 
operating, to a degree and in a manner 
funknown to the prior art; and that the 
| greater amount and more kinds of work 
| total result is a grader which would do a| 
} than any previously known. 
|tentions are all urged in angwer to the 
defense of aggregation except the claim 
thatthe advantages of the combination | 
were not obvious to one skilled in the art 
and that more than mechanical skill was 
this last position 
need we direct attention. f 
| We see no patentable distinction be- 
‘tween the laterally shiftable mold board, 
relatively shiftable 
and tiltable wheels, 
patent to Adams, No. 1014989, and the 
rear axle and tiltable wheels| 
Invention is not} 





of the patent in suit. 
involved either in transferring shiftabil- 
the front to the rear axle, or} 
of a shiftable rear 


device of tilting 
correct side draft. , 
Probably the specific mechanical means | 
of rackbar, gears, pinions, levers, etc.,| 
jemployed by appellants, if new, might 
; have been made the subject of patent for 
|a rear axle which permitted tilting of 
the wheels and was also shiftable; but 
| the selection and putting together of the 
most desirable parts of different 
chines in the same art, where each sepa- 
selected solely to 
jthe obvious purpose for which 
used in the prior art, is not 
but rather the evolution of the machani- 
cal ability of one skliled in that pagticu- 
Huebner-Toledo Breweries Co. 
vy. Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., 253 Fed, 
A. 6); Excelsior Steel 
’. Williamson Heater Co., 
286 Fed. 131, 133 (C. C. A. 6); Thompson 
v. Boisselier, 114 U.S. 1,11; R. R. Sup- 
Elyria Iron & Steel Co., 244 
In this connection 
be remarked that none of 
claims in suit is limited to the mechani- 
cal means employed in constructing the 


Ex parte Gray. 





445, 447 (C. 
Furnace Co, 


road grader having 

shiftable axle and 
wheels, by or through whatever mechan- 
isms the result may be accomplished, 


| Commercial Success 





AvutHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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Claims in Grader Patent Held 
Not to Have Requisite Invention 
Decision in Infringement Suit Calls Device Evolution of In Minneapolis 


Mechanical Ability in Selecting and Assembling 
Desirable Elements 


Flaxseed Prices 


At Higher Level 





June Figures Are Above 
Those of May; Declines 
Noted at Winnipeg and 


Buenos Aires 








| 


The average price of flaxseed for June 
was a little above the May level at 
Minneapolis, but was lower than in May 
at Winnipeg and Buenos Aires, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated July 21 
in a review of the world flaxseed situa- 
tion. 


Compare; Flaxseed consumed by crushers, dur- 


ing the first quarter of 1930 was 7,966,- 
000 bushels, or 2,757,000 bushels less 
than last year, the Department said. 
United States acreage is about 42 per 
cent larger than last year. The state- 
|ment follows in fuil text: 

The July 1 estimate of the 1930 flax- 
seed acreage for the United States was 
4,389,000 acres, which is an increase of 
1,297,000 acres or 42 per cent over last 


flaxseed in Canada this year is 452,000 
acres Compared with 382,359 acres last 


in the United States for 1930 was 30,- 
100,000 bushels. 
Production OfF in 1929 

Production of flaxseed for 1929 in 18 
of the leading flax producing countries 
was 116,639,000 bushels or about 21 per 
cent less than for 1928. These 18 coun- 
tries produced 96 per cent of the esti- 
mated world total in 1928. 

Revised estimates place the 1929 flax- 
seed production ir the United States at 
16,844,000 bushels, which is only 84.5 
per cent of the amount produced in 1928. 
During 1929, the acreagwe devoted to flax- 
seed in 24 countries, which accounted for 
98 per cent of the estimated world acre- 
age in 1928, was 5 per cent less than in 
1928, indicating that the small 1929 crop 
was largely a result of low yields per 


j acre. 


The average price of flaxseed for June 
was below the average for May in Winni- 
peg and Buenos Aires, but was a little 
above the May average in Minneapolis. 
In Winnipeg the June average was $2.12 
per bushel, the same as for June of last 
year. In Minneapolis, the June aver- 
age Was $2.71 per bushel and in Buenos 
Aires, 31.81, which was considerably 
higher in both cities than for the same 
month last year. The margin of the 
Minneapolis price over the Buenos Aires 
price averaged 90 cents a bushel in June 
compared with 78 cents in May and 81 


|cents ¢m June, 1929, 


Commercial Stocks Lower 
Commercial stocks of flaxseed in the 


Stocks re- 


in 1929 and 781,000 bushels in 1928, 
Stocks in_store in the Western Grain In- 
spection Division of Camada on June 30, 
1930, were 505.329 bushels compared with 
546,517 bushels in 1929 and 1,789,705 
bushels in 1928, — 

The amount of flaxseed consumed in 
crushings from Jan, 1 to Mar. 31 of this 
year was 7,966,000 bushels or 2,757,000 
bushels less than during: the same period 
of 1929, and 3,919,000 bushels less than 
during the ‘first quarter of 1928, accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce. 
Commercial stocks of linseed oil in the 
United States on Mar. 31, 1930, were 
154,832,000 pounds compared with 181,- 
39,000 pounds on the same date last 
he and 237,517,000 pounds on May. 31, 

During May of this year the imports 
of flaxseed into the United States were 
about 1,000,000 bushels less than in May, 
1929. The total imports of flaxseed into 
these two countries from Sept. 1, 1929, 
to May 31, 1930, were 22,890,000 bushels 
compared with 28,469,000 bushels during 
the same period last year. 

French, German Imports Drop 

_ Imports into France and Germany dur- 
ing April of the present year were much 
less than during April last year. Bel- 
gium shows a substantial increase of im- 
ports during April of this year compared 
with the same month last year. During 
May of this year the imports into Neth- 
coe were much less, than for May, 
ved. 

From the beginning of the Argentine 
season on Jan. 1to June 28, 1930, Argen- 
tine exports were 80,860,000 bushels as 
compared with 48,682,000 bushels during 


|the same period-in 1929 and 43,580,000 


bushels in 1928, Exports from India 
from the beginning of the Indian season 
on Apr. 1 to June 21, 1930, were 5,360,- 
000 bushels, which is an increase of more 


than 50 per cent over the same period 
in 1929, 





which a shiftable rear axle might be a 
convenience but it is mot an essentiai, 
and it may be that the additional ex- 
pense incident to producing such a con- 
struction was considered as negatiying 
probability of a broad market. The com- 
mercial success of appellants’ machinery, 
and the greatly increased use of such 
graders, are largely attributable to the 
development of cheap tractors as a mo- 
tive power, supplanting horses, and to the 
tremendous activity im road_ building 
which came with the use of the automo- 
bile. Commercial success, and delay by 
others in applying their mechanical abi- 
ity, are thus not as indicative of inven- 
tion in this case as in many others. 

Furthermore, the question of inven- 
tion must be approached from the stand- 
point of one skilled in the particular art, 
not merely one of reasonable mechanical 
ability in other arts, amd _ consideration 
must be given to the nature of the prob- 
lem confronting the patentee, The ap- 
plicant for a patent is presumed to know 





! . 
| Negatived as Factor 

Several answers are suggested to the)use. The on 
contention of the appellants that inven- | 
tion is disclosed by commercial success | 
fact that the elements 
axle and tiltable 
were both separately known to the trade | 
years before it occurred to 
Adams to combine them in one machine, 
and yet no other person conceived the! 
idea. \It may be that the mere desirabil- 
ity of a shirtable rear axle, which, as we 
|have*’said, has a very limited necessity) 
in use, Was regarded as presenting me- | 
chanical problems, the solving of which 
was no¥ considered worth while. 

Most users of graders purchase them 
for a particular type of open work ia 


rhaoals | 
Magnavox Co. wheels 


taken unsuccessfully, 


registrant’s answer 





| 





of all devices which have already been 
patented or the subject of prior public 
ly practical solution to cor- 
cactuieiineminaine 2 


[Contéizewed on Page 7, Column §.) 
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lectors Denied — 
Right to Vote on 
* City Expenditure 


Charter Requirement Held 
‘Not to Apply to Additions 


After Original Acquisition 
Of Utility 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh. 
T. ‘W. NEWBORN ET AL, v. CITY OF KIN- 
STON ET AL. ; 
PREME COURT, NO, 217. 
Appeal from Lenoir Superior Court. 
Rouse & RoUSE for plaintff; H. G. Con- 





son & JONES for defendant. 
The court’s opinion, dlivered July 
follows in full text: 


9 


“ 


following questions of law: 

_ 1, Cana municipal corporation own- 
ing&an electric light and power syste 
enlarge the same and expend therefor 
funds derived from the 
thereof? 

2. Can a municipal corporation 
any part of a sinking fund created by 
law for the enlargement, maintenance or 
extension of a municipally owned light 
and power or water plant? 


nish light and power to customers out- 
Side the city limits? 


C. S. 2786, subsections 8 and 5, 
power all municipal corporations 


em- 
“vo 


and “to 
construct, regulate, 


Mire public utilities,” 
povide for, 


public works,’” 
tion 15 of the 


etc. 
charter of the City of 


pality to purchase an electric light plant 
and “to regulate all public utilities in said 


utility was contingent upon submitting 


the question to the “qualified taxxpaying | Ptiation by the legislature to reimburse 


voters at an election to be held exclu- 
sively for that purpose.” 
Vote Demanded for Addition 

The city acquired the plant by the 
method prescribed by law. It is con- 
tended, however, that said section of the 
city charter forbade an expenditure fo 
the enlargement of a plant so acquired 


also submitted to a vote of the “‘qualified 
taxpaying voters,” ete. In the first place, 
it is to be doubted whether the provision 
submitting the question to “qualified 
taxpaying voters” is a valid provision. 

ertainly it would seem to be an in- 
novation to exclude from participation 
in public electioms all those who are not 
taxpayers although they might be other- 
wise qualified to vote. However this may 
be, the proviso im the charter requirin: 
the question to be submitted to popula: 
vote, as we interpret it, refers to the 
initial acquisitiom of the property. 
narily the power to acquire property, 
nothing else appearing, would imply a 
corresponding power to maintain — the 
property in such a reasonable manne 
as might be necessary to guarantee at 
all times efficiemcy of service amd the 
protection of the citizens of the com- 
munity. 

In the cas¢ at bar it appears from the 
record that the board of aldermen found 
as a fact that the plant in its present 
condition was inadequate and insufficient 
for the present meeds of the city and its 
inhabitants. 

The trial judge also finds that the 
facts stated in certain specified affidaviis 
a®@ true. These affidavits are to the ef- 
fect that the present plant must be en- 
larged in order to meet the reasonable 


needs of the city and to protect the 
property rights of the inhabitants 
thereof. 


Under these Circumstances we are o! 
the opinion that’ the city has the power 
to enlarge the plant without submitting 
the question of enlargement to popular 
vote. The case Of Robinson v. Goldsboro, 
N. C., 382, 47 S. E,, 462, is mot at 
variance with this conclusion. In that 
ease authority was given the, board oi 
aldermen to “issue bonds from time to 
time” not to exceed, however, $200,000. 
A portion of the total was issued and 
thereafter the city undertook to increase 
the capacity of the plant without sub- 
mitting the question to a vote of the 
people. 

Expenditure From Proceeds 

Clearly the lewislature had prescribed 
the mode upon which $200,000 should be 
issued and the power so delegated had/ 
not been exhausted. The court remarked: 


“Certaintly, until this power is’ ex- 
hausted, it excludes any other.”’ In the 
present case, sO far as the record dis- 


closes, the original power was exhausted 
and the’original mode of acquiring the 
light plant strictly complied with. 

Assuming that the city has the power 
to enlarge the plant, under the circum. 
stances disclosed im the record, it clearly 
appears that the funds for such en#arge- 
ment are not to be derived from pledg- 
ing the faith or credit of the municipal- 
ity, but from the proceeds of the opera- 
tion of the plant itself. The right of a 
city to use funds on hand for a public 
purpose is fully sustained by the deci- 
sions of this court. 
189 N. C., 282,126 S. E.,, 611; Holmes y. 
Fayetteville, 197 IN. C., 740,150 S. E., 
624; Nash v. Mortfoe, 198 N.C., 306. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
the first question of law raised bw the 
recgd must be answered in the affirma- 
tive: 

The second question of law rests upon 
the express provision of article 2, sec- 
tion 30, of the constitution of North 
Carolina, which established the inwviola- 
bility of sinking funds provided for the 
retirement of bonds. The constitutionai| 
provision is further enforced by C. §, 
2969(s) which provides in substance that 
any member of a board or any disburs- 
ing officer who Shall knowingly vote for 
the diversion of a sinking fund raised by 
taxation shall be = guilty of a felony. 
Therefore, the second question of law 


raised by the record must be answered | 
in the negative. 
Presumption Favors City 
However, the trial judge finds. as a 





fact that the $80,000 which the city pro- 
poses tp use in enlarging the light plant 
was dérived from profits from the opera- 
tion of-said plant andwas placed in the 
sinking fund by the city clerk without 
authority from the boaril of aldermen 
and for his own Convenience in keeping 
the record of municipal accounts. There. 
fore, it is clear that, upon the findings of 
fact made by the trial judge, the $830,000 
was never a part of the sinking fund of 
the City of Kinston because a sinking 
fund is the creature of law and not the 
creature of a bookkeeper. Hence, it was 
entirely proper for the cit) to make its 
records speak the truth and to segregate 
this fund from the general sinking fund 
Proyited by law. It was further found 
tha® e entire cost of enlarging the 
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| State Denied Right to Use Money ‘Act by Examiner 


' ToPayLo 


Nebraska Appropriations to Meet Deficits Arising Under 
Guaranty Fund Commission Are Ad judged to Be 


Invalid as Misus 





State of Neb 


ARTHUR “J. WE 
LIAM KOHEN, CHARLES BEHRENDT 
| TRUSTEE, and A. H. SIssAKIAN. 


Appeal from district court of Lancaster 


County. 
C. A. Sorenson, Attorney General, anc 
| GEORGE W, Ayres for appellant; 

TERSON & DEVOE, amici curiae. 

The courts’ opinion, delivered July 9 
follows in full text: 

DEAN, J.—Under the provisions 


propriated $260,111.54, mucl 


or so 


depositors in failed banks for such 
therein while the banks were closed anc 
were being operated by the 
jfund commission. 


The Hon. Arthur J. Weaver, governor 


operation and exofficio head of the department of 
trade and’ commerce, authorized the be- 
use ginning of this suit to obtain a judicia! 
determination, or a declaratory judgment, 
legislative appro- 
to 
obtain a judicial determination in respect 
3. Can a municipal corporation fur-'of certain questions 2rising out of the 
to 


stating whether the 


priation herein named is valid, and 


‘proposed distribution of 
‘the depositors. 


the money 


The defendants William Kohen, Charles 
Sissakian 
purchase, conduct, own, lease and ac-| were depositors in one or more of the 
create,| State banks during the time the banks! 
vide and} were being operated by the commission 
maintain all things in the nature of/amd, as such depositors, they were made 
Furthermore, sec-| parties defgndant. Each of the defend- 
10 Service of sum- 
Kinston expressly authorizes the munici-|Mons and entered a voluntary appear- 
joined in the 
prayer of plaintiff's petition herein that, 
city and to require an éfficiency for pub- upon a hearing being had, a declaratory 
lic service.” The power to purchase said judgment should be rendered by the court 


Behrendt, trustee, and A, 


H. 


ants filed a waiver of 


ance in the suit and all 


in resnect @f the validity of the appro- 


depositors. 
Petition States Reasons 
For Protest to Measure 


other of the depositors, also appears in 
plaintiff’s petition, namely: 
' “There are also several 


some right as depositors to be reim- 
bursed out of the money so appropri- 
ated. Some of them are unkegwn to tne 
plaintiff, and their nymber js so great 
that it is not practicdl to get personal 
service upon them all, but the rights of 
each and all of them are affected, as are 
the rights of the defendants herein spe- 
cifically named by the answers to ques- 
ions herein set forth.” 

The evidence was submitted and th 
sul Was argued in the District Court for 
| Lancaster County before three district 


Ordij- | judges, namely, the Honorables Shepherd, expression that 


Broady, and Chappell, sitting en banc, 
and the court, so organized, found, ad- 
judged and decreed that the above-named 
appropriation of $260,111.34 for the re- 
imbursement of depositors in failed banks 
was and is—an unconstitutional proceed- 
ing and is therefore void of no ef- 


fect. The following reasons in support | 
of their conclusion appear in the judg- | 


;ment rendered by the above-named court 

in respect of the invalidity of the appro- 
priation in sujt, namely: 

“First, because it is offensive to the 
due-process provision of the Constitution, 
and not for a public purpose; secondly, 
because the title to the act is insufficient 
to disclose the nature, purpose, and effect 
of said appropriation, and of the legis- 
lation resulting therein; and, thirdly, be- 
cause Said appropriation involves the tak- 
ing of the property of the public gen- 
erally for the relief of private persons 
obligation on the part of the 
State, either legal or moral,” 

From the judgment so rendered the 
plaintiff has appealed, : 


Provision Authorizing 


Appropriations Quoted 


Chapter 33, Laws 1929, page 143, so 
far as applicable here, follows: 

There hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the State treasury not otherwise 
appropr@ted the sum of $260,111.34, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to re- 
fund to depositors in banks closed by the 


is 


department of trade and commerce such 
part of their deposits as was deposited in 
any of said banks by any of said depos 
itors after said banks were closed and 
while Operated by and in charge of the 
guarantee fund commission. The depart- 
ment of trade and commerce shal] ascer- 


tain and 
entitled to 


determine which 


payment under 


depositors are 
this section and 


the amount to be paid to each of said de- 
positors, said nount being the amount 
of the claim as allowed by the district 
court against the guarantee fund, Jess any 
payments made on said clajm from any 
source. The auditor of publie accounts is 


hereby authorized and directed to draw 
warrants on the State treasury for the 
amounts so determined upon the presenta- 
tion of propey vouchers approved by the 





State treasurer shall pay the same out of 
moneys in the general fund 
appropriated, 

The judgment is clearly for affirmance. 
The banking business, as jit relates to 
State banks in Nebraska, 


not otherwise 


is recognized 


Adams v. Durham, as being quasi-public in its transactions consin, th 


with the people generally, and_particu- 
larly Mm respect of its transactions with 
depositors of money in such State banks. 
And this, of course, includes individuals 


60 


plant was to be paid solely and exch 
sively from revenue produced sby the 
plant, and that no part of the cost of 
such Improvement was to be raised by j 
taxation, 
The third 





ar 


question of ow has been 
answered in the affirmative jin the case 
of Holmes y. Fayetteville, supra, As- 
suming, however, that the third question 
should be answered in the negative, the 
record discloses, and the judge finds as a| 
fact, that “the furnishing of electricity, | 
outside the corporate limits of the City! 
of Kinston, has not and does not affect | 
which may have arisen | 
from the enlargement of tiie plant.’ | 
Hence, the fact that a small amount of 
electricity was sold outside the city 
limits, has no determinative bearing 
upon the question of law involved. 

The plaintiff requests that the facts 
be reviewed by this court. The court | 
has power to review facts in injunction | 
proceedin®ys, Peters v. Highway Co., 
181. N. C., 30, 1138S. E., 567. Neverthe- 
less, there is a presumption that the 
judgment and findings of fact are cor- 
rect and the burden is upon the appel 
lant to assign and show error. Plott v. 
Comrs&, 187 N. C., 125, 126 S. E., 190. 

Upon a review of the entire record, 
we are of the opinion that there is evi- 
dence to support the findings made by 
he trial judge and no error has been 
suggested waranting the overthrow o* 





the presumption which said findings 
create, 
Affirmed. 


AVER, GOVERNOR, V. WiL-and corporations and, in effect, all de- 


E- | 


| of 
NoR JR, SUTTON & GREENE and Maw-!chapter 33, Laws 1929, the legislature ap- 


hereof as should be necessary, to repay 
of 


BrocdeN, J.—The record presents the their money as was deposited by them 


guaranty 


The following allegation, jn behalf of 


. ; thousands of 
unless the question of enlargement was) other persons who have, or claim to have, 


sses on Bank Deposits | In Cancellation 





Case Is Vacated 


‘Liberal Attitude Taken by 
Office to Effect Ruling on 


Merits Rather Than Tech- 
nicality 





e of Public Funds 


raska: Lincoln 


, | positors of money therein. But the ap- 
propriation of money by the State, to re- 
imburse depositors for losses sustained 
by them in failed banks, clearly appears 
to be the taking of money belonging to 
one class to pay the claims of those of 
another class. And this is in violation 
of the due-process provision of the Fed- 
eral and State constitutions. Clearly it 
has not yet come to pass that the State, 
in its supervision of the banking business, 
has become an eleemosynary institution. 
In view of the facts as presented, it 
clearly appears to us that the losses oi 
individual depositors in State banks can- 
not lawfully be made up nor.paid from 
|the appropriation of money that belongs 
|to all of the people of the State. The 
| deposits herein were merely business | 
transactions between the bank and the! The Commissioner’s opinion, rendered 
depositor, and the public should not be| July 11, follows in full text: 
made to pay for the losses that a depos-| 
itor may have suffered in such transac- 
tions, 


Title of Enactment 
Improperly Stated 





| ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY vV. THE MAGNAVOX “COMPANY; 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

On petition to Commissioner of Patents 
from ruling gf Examiner of Interfer- 
ences. 

Application for cancellation No. 1992 of 
trade mark issued May 28, 1929, No. 
256950, for felephone receivers and 
transmitters and loud-speaking sound 
reproducers. 

CoRNELIUS D. EnRET for Atwater Kent 
Mfg. Co.; TOWNSEND, Lorrus & AB- 
BETT and GEORGE C. SHOEMAKER for 
The Magnavox Co. 


1 


’ 





1 


4 
i 


j been filed herein a so-called “appeal” by 
The Magnavox Company from the deci- 


< 


iFeb. 24, 1930, striking from the record 


said that: “It is for the legislature in the|tion will be taken pro confesso in ac- 
first instance to decide what is and what/cordance with the provisions of Equity 
is not a public purpose, but its determina-| Rule 16. 

tion of the question not conclusive; Under the well-established practice of 
upon the courts.” And in Abie State! the office, no appeal lies from such a de- 
Bank v. Weaver, ante pl.—, ae N. ie cision. The “appeal” has, however, been 
922, this language was used: It is om) aelioved es % petition for the exer- 
mentary that it is not within the prov- cise of the supervisory guthority of the 
ince of the courts to annul a legislative Beatie 5 5 

act unless its provisions so clearly con- eee : , f " , 
travene a provision of the fundamental! Subsequent to his decision of Feb. 24, 


is 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, JULY 22, 1930 





ROBERTSON, Commissioner.—There has | 


ision of the Examiner of Interferences of | 


_, |registrant’s answer to the petition for | 
In State v. Connell, 53 Nebr. 556, it is|cancellation and stating that that peti-| 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Arrest—W arrants—Necessity—Direct contempt— 


A witness who commits contempt in the presence of the court may be arrested 
| upon the oral direction of the presiding judge without a warrant or other process. 


| Blankenburg v. Commonwealth; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 3, 1930. 


| 


| Attachment—Supplementary attachment—Jurisdiction of court—Federal court— 


Where there was no effectual attachment of the property of a nonresident de- 
fendant in the district of Massachusetts upon the original writ in the case, a 
supplementary attachment was invalid and did not give the court jurisdiction to 
the extent of the attached property under a Massachusetts statute. 

MeNeal-Edwards Co. v. Frank L. Young Co.; D. C., D. Mass., No. 
| 1, 1980. 

Bridges—Bonds—Toll bridges—Exempion from taxation—Validity of statute— 
| The Kentucky toll bridge att providing for the issuance by the State highway 
| commission of bridge bonds and for the payment of the principal and the interest 
| from tolls is not unconstitutional in so far as it exempts the bonds from taxa- 
tion, since the bridges are public property to be used for public purposes. 

Estes et al. v. State Highway Commission of Ky. et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 
20, 1930. 


| 
1 
| 


> 


345, July 


Bridges—Construction—Bonds—Payment of one-half of 


bridge— 

The Kentucky State highway commission under statutes authorizing it to 
issue bonds for the construction of bridges could issue bonds for the payment 
to Indiana of one-half the cost of Indiana’s*construction of an interstate bridge 
under a contract between the two States. 

Estes et al. v. State Highway Commission of Ky. ct a 
20, 1930. 


cost of interstate 


) 


bay 


hy. Ct. Appls., June 


Bridges—Construction—Bonds—Toll bonds—Execution in name of State— 
Bridge bonds issued by the Kentucky State highway commission under statutes 
providing for the payment of the principal and the interest from tolls were not 
void because executed in the name of the Commonwealth of Kentucky and under 
its seal, 
Estes ct al. v. 
1930. 


State Highway Commission of Ky. et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 
20, 


Constitutional law—Distribution of governmental functions—Delegation of legis- 
lative powers—Act empowering highway commission to couple bridges for toll 
purposes— 

The Murphy toll bridge act of Kentucky empowering the highway commission 
to determine what bridges shall be coupled, or united for financing purposes, 
so that tolls upon all bridges so united shall be — until the bonds issued 
to pay the cost of such bridges shall have been paid, does not delegate legisla- 





‘jaw. or it isso clearly against public/1930, and prior to the filing of this tive power to the commission in violation of the constitution, since the cou- 
’ A = - “ ” “Ace ~ > . > . . . : at "ei 

policy that no other resort remains.” In “appeal, the case came before the pling of bridges for such purpose is an administrative power. 

Gray on Limitations of Taxing Powers, Examiner of Interferences on a mo- Eotes ct al. v. State Highway Commission of Ky. et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 

section 170, page 123, the author said|tion to set aside that decision. The! ,, 1930 

this: “The State exists for the benefit of|motion was denied on May 5, 1930,| ~’ ee ee 

all; any devotion of its powers to merely the Examiner of Interferences. | Constitutional law—Due process of law—Contempt proceedings— 

priyate ends is such a perversion of its|that, if the petitioner for  cancel- The adjudicati Se eltnens is Geib OF dune Gir enbleve. anal r 

pufposes and duties as to be utterly void;| lation would file a copy of the docu- le adjudication of a witness in contempt of court for prejury, subornation o 


mentary evidence identified in the peti- 
tion for cancellation, the examiner 
| would proceed to determine whether the 
jallegations of the petition justified a de- 
“cree pro confesso in accordance with the 
| provisions of Equity Rule f%. 
Liberal View Advised 

It appears from the record that, after 
the answer was filed, the petitioner pro- 
pounded certain interrogatories, answers 
to which were duly filed. Exceptions 
were taken thereto, which exceptions 
were sustained as to interrogatories 
4, 5, 6, 9 and 10 and the time withi2 
which amended answers to them shouid 


and it is the duty of the judicial agents 
of the State to protect the community 
from such perversion.” y 

The title to chapter 38, Laws 1929, 
hereinbefore mentioned, follows: 

An act to makg appropriations for the 
payment of claim's filed against the State 
of Nebraska in the office of the auditor of 
public accounts, not heretofore paid, and 
for which no appropriation has been made; 
to make appropriations for the payment of 
miscellaneous claims presented to the leg- 
islature for which no appropriations have 
heretofore been made; to provide the man- 
in which certain money so appropri- 
shall be paid and ‘expended and to 
an emergency. 


> 
| Os 


ner 
ated 
declare 


perjury and obstruction to the court’s performance of its duties was not in viola- 
tion of her rights under the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
where she was given ample specifications of the charges against her and w% 
granted a full hearing with the opportunity to present her case with the aid of 
counsel of her own choosing, although she was taken into custody without war- 
rant or other process on the order of the judge in whose presence the contempt 
was alleged to have been committed, and although the hearing on the contempt 
charges was before such judge. _ 

Blankenburg v. Commonwealth; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 


> 
o 


, 1930. 


Contempt—Hearing—Remand to other judge—Prejudice— 

Where the judge before whom a witness had testified, on causing the arrest 
of the witness in open court for contempt read a statement charging her with 
perjury and an attempt to obstruct and degrade the administration of justice, 
the refusal to remand the hearing of the contempt charges to some other judge 


n We conclude that the title to the act,/ be filed whs fixed to expire Feb. 17. on the ground of bias and prejudice on the part of the presiding judge was 
as above set forth, is insufficient to dis-| Registrant filed an “appeal” from the) proper, since such statement, though in severe language, did not disclose any 
close the nature, purpose, and effect of examiner’s order which was denied on eliment of unfairness to the witness or any resentment, anger or other unjudi- 


the appropriation referred to in the body 
of the act, and is so clearly general in| that matters relating to the taking of 
it fails to apprise the) testimony rest largely in the discretion 
reader of the nature of the appropria-| of the Examiner of Interferences and no 
tions to which reference is therein made.| abuse of that discretion had been shown. 

The judgment of the learned trial| The decision of Feb. 24, above referred 
judges is in all things affirmed. to, followed. On Mar, 10, 1930, further 
answers to the above specified inter- 
rogatories were filed with a showing as 
to why they were filed late. In his de- 
cision of May 5, 1930, the Examiner of 


Feb. 12, 1930, the Commissioner stating 





Awards of Reparation 
On Coal Rates Sustained 


Interferences held that showing, under 

Dayton, Ohio.—The United States Dis- all the circumstances of the case, in- 
trict Court for the Southern District of sufficient. ; 

Ohio has sustained the award of repara- To strike the answer from the files 


and to take the allegations of the pe- 
tition for cancellation as admitted 
is an extremely drastic remedy. Equity 
Rule 58 provides for such action where 
the party interrogated neglects or re- 
ifuses to answer the interrogatories. 

It is thought, under the circumstances 
of this case, that no such drastic penalty 
should be enforced. The registrant’s at- 


tion to West Virginia coal mining and 
operating companies “on account of un- 
reasonable rates charged for the trans- 
portation of numerous carloads of coal 
from mines on the Greenbrier & Eastern 
Railroad to interstate destinations.” 
The court has entered judgment in 
' favor of the following coal companies for 
an amount totaling $579,885.71 and for 


cial attitude, and since the fundamental conception of contempt is that the judge 
in whose presence the contempt occurs is best fitted to pass on it, 
Blankenburg v. Commonwealth; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 3, 1930. 


Contempt—Obstruction of justice—Perjary—Fraudulent 


claim as child of testa- 
tor— 3 


Where a witness committed perjury in the probate court in support of her 
fraudulent claim that she was the daughter of the testator whose will had been 
offered for probate, and also caused another witness to give false testimony in 
support of such claim, and where 22 days of the time of the court and of other 
parties had been consumed in hearings on the issue and the judge had been 
required to make findings with respect thereto, the court had’the power after 
preferring charges against the witness and according her a hearing thereon, to 
adjudge her in contempt of court, since she was guilty, not only of perjury and 
of subornation of perjury, but also of obstructing the court in the performance 
of its duty. 7 

Blankenburg v. Commonwealth; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 3, 1930. 


Contempt—Perjury— Use by judge of experience and knowledge of human na- 
ture— 

A probate judge before whom a witness testified in support of her claim 
that she was the daughter of the testator whose will had been offered for pro- 
bate had a right to use his knowledge of human nature and his judicial experi- 





attorneys’ fees and costs in addition: 
Imperial Smokeless Coal Co., Meadow 
Creek Coal Co., Greenbrier Smokeless 


Coal Co., Nelson Fuel Co., Francis Coal 


Co., and Margarette Coal Co, 
The was 
Mar. 


Commission’s order 


1 


According to the 


. : ° . ” 
called “New River district rate. 


excess of this rate was unreasonable. 





Ruling on Validity 


Of State Law Asked 





Right to Permit fox Building 
Of Dam Involved 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just been asked to review a 
lease involving the validity of the so- 


| department of trade and commerce, and the | cajled “recapture clause” of Wisconsin 


statutes as applying to the construction 


of dams on a stream which .has never | 


| been declared to be navigable either by 
statute or Federal survey. The case 

arises from the Supreme Court of Wis- 

e review being sought by way 
It is docketed under the title 


of appeal. Mt 
: Raii- 


of Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co, v. 
road Commission of Wisconsin, No. 218. 
The “recapture clause” of the chal- 


lenged statute provides for the constru- 
tion of dams, under permits issued by 
the State-authorities, upon condition that 
the State or a municipality may, within 
a set time and upon specific circum- 
sances, repurchase from the owner the 
site along with flowage rights. . 

The appellant, it is pointed out in the 
jurisdictional statement filed with the 
court, sought to construct a dam on Four 
Mile Creek in Wisconsin. The dam was 
to be used for the operation of the ap- 
pellants paper mill, and not as a public 
utility. Application for a permit was 
made under the existing statute but de- 
nied by the railroad commission, The 
matter was taken to the State courts 


and there finally decided in favor of the |\¢ 


commission by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. e ; 4 

The Supreme Court of-Wisconsin, it 
is explained, sustained the action of the 
commission in declaring that the creek 
tas a navigable stream for certain pur- 
poses within the meaning of other pro- 
visions of the statute, which declares a 
river navigable if navigable for any pur- 
pose at all. ‘ : 

Four Mile Creek, it is eontended, is 
floatable, but not navigable, The court 
held that the creek was a floating 
stream, and hence a navigable stream 
and that no vested rights of the appel- 
lant had been infringed. It is asserted 
in the statement of jurisdiction that it 
has been held by the same court that 
mere floatable streams are not navig- 
able streams under the statute, and that 
on such streams the .:parian owner has 
the right to construct dams. 


entered 
1928, in litigation before it, ac- 
cording to the opinion, that was initiated 
in 1921, during the course of which the 
Commission made four separate reports. 
court’s findings, a 
| reasonable and proper rate for the trans- 
portation of the coal involved was the so- 
The 
Commission had found that any rate in| 


‘ 


tempt to have the Commissioner review 
the examiner’s action holding the origina! 
answers’ insufficient was apparently 
taken in good faith. The Commissioner's 
decision was handed down on Feb. 12, 
which was only five days before the ex- 
piration of the period fixed in the ex- 
aminer’s first order. The 
principal attorney is located in San 
Francisco, and it is thought that a rea- 
sonable extension of time should have 
been granted or a liberal consideratign 


given to the excuses offered for the de- | 


lay in filing the answers. 
Excuses for DeTay Offered 

An affidavit of the attorney was filed 
with the second set of answers stating 
that delay in filing them occurred ‘be- 
cause there were only two officers of 
The Magnavox Company, the registrant, 
familiar with the facts, one of whom 
had been ‘ill for considerable period and 
\the other was absent on business in the 
East. It appears that on Feb. 26 the 
attorney had instructed his local counsc! 
to present a motion for extension of the 
period of time for filing the answers. 
The contention by petitioner’s attorney 
|that the date of the verification of the 
lanswers, Feb, 4, 1930, shows that they 
| had been made long previous to the time 
|they were filed, is thought to be not well 
| taken, 

It is appafent from _ the 
that the word February in this veri- 
fication is a typographical error. It is 
stated in the brief for the registrant 
that the answers were prepared 
jand the verification paragraph written 
with the day of the month blank, that 
there was some delay in getting the 
answers and the notary overlooked 
changing the word February to the 


record 


|word March, and that, therefore, while | 


the answers appear to have been verified 
on Feb, 4, as a matter of fact they were 
{not verified until Mar. 4. That this is 
correct is indicated by 
that the answers are said to have been 


made in accordance with the decision of ! 


the Examiner of Interferences of Jan. 
17, 1930, but on Feb. 4, 1930, there was 
pending before the Commissioner the 
petition above referred to. The sthte- 
ment of the attorneys that the copy of 
ithe answers had been sent to the attor- 
ney ior the petitioner for cancellation is 
dated Mar. 5, 1930, as is the attorney’s 
affidavit in excuse vf the delay. 
Examiner's ‘Decision Vacated 


Inasmuch as the examiner, in his deci- 
sion of May 5, 1930, did not go into the 


sufficiency of the second set of answers, | 
that question is not passed upon here, ' 


although it would seem from a cursory 
examination of the interrogatories and 
those answers that the’ information 
sought has been obtained. 

Criticism as to registrant’s failure to 
state the numbers of the registrations 
of the various marks referred to is 
|thought to be hypercritical. These are 
matters of record, and they are given in 
the amended answers. 

It is alwayg desirable that a case be 
decided on its merits rather than by de- 
fault. The record 
justify a holding that-the actions of the 
attorney constitute such a flaunting of 
| the requirements of this office that the 


1s 


registrant’s | 


the statement | 


not deemed to|cangellation from the file and to take such 


ence in determining the character of her testimony, in conjunction with other 
facts, in deciding whether the witness committed perjury and obstructed the 
| court in the performance of its duty so as to be guilty of contempt. 

Blankenburg v. Commongeealth; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 3. 1930. 
Fraud—Elements of fraud—Intent to deceive—Misrepresentations by real estate 
agent— ' ‘ 

A real estate agent’s false representations as to the character and condition of 
a house to the purchaser, made without knowledge of their falsity, and hence with- 
out intent to deceive, were not ground for the recovery of damages in an action 
for fraud and deceit, since scienter and intent to deceive are essential elements 
of actionable fraud. 

Ebbs v. St. Louis Union Trust Co. et al.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 587, July 2, 1930, 
Process—Personal service—Nonresidents—Service on attorney of record—Federal 
court—Application of State statute— 

Service upon the attorney of record of a nonresident defendant, in such de- 
fendant’s prior suit against the plaintiff, did not give the Federal district court 
in Massachusetts jurisdiction of the defendant although the statutes of Massachu- 
setts provide for such service, since such statutes, notwithstanding the conform- 
ity act, can not be enforced to give the Federal court jurisdiction in that it 
would abridge the right of a nonresident to sue in such court by making the 
exercise of such right conditional upon its waiving personal service of process 
upon it, in case any citizen or citizens of Massachusetts, made defendants in 
such suit, should conclude to bring independent actions against it, and would en- 
large the-jurisdiction of the Federal court in such district by doing away with the 
requirement of personal service and substituting therefore the constructive serv- 
ice provided for by such statute. 

McNedl-Edwards Co. vz Frank L. Young Co.; D. C., D. Mass., No. 2345, July 
1, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Persons entitled to compensation—Award to de- 
pendent for permanent impairment— 

Under a section of the Maine workmen’s compensation act providing that “if 
the employe shall die before having received compensation to which he is en- 
titled or which he is receiving as provided in this act, the same shall be payable 
to the dependents of the said employe for the specified period and the said 
dependents shall have the same rights and powers under this act as the said 
employe would have if he had lived,” the dependent wife of an employe who 
was paid compensation for total disability from the date of the injury to the 
death under an approved open end agreement may after his death, petition for 
the determination of the extent of permannt impairment and be awarded com- 
pensation therefor. 

Estabrook v. Steward Read Co, et al.; Maine Sup. Ct., June 25, 1930. 


| 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Fcderal and State Court Decisions.” 





Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 


LLL LL CCL, jhe 
‘Clainis in Grader Patent | answer from one skilled in the art would 


have been “by the use of the commun 
Void for Lack of Novelty and well-known tiltable wheel, if me- 
[Continued from Page 6.] 


chanical means for its use upon a shift- 
rect side draft, and the one in universal 


able axle coifld be devised.” To the ex- 
use at the time of application for the 


tent and breadth of the claims in suit, 
| therefore, the patent demonstrates only 
patent in suit, was the tiltable wheel. 
The problem which confronted Adams 


mechanical ability and not invention, 
was, therefore, given the shiftable rear 


Being convinced, as we are, of the in- 
axle of the prior art, assuming the de- 


validity of the claims for the reasons 
above stated, it becomes unnecessary to 
sirability of using such an axle in a_ pass upon the questions of aggregation 
| grader, and apart from the specific me-|or the anticipation of claims 20 and 26, 
| chanical‘means to be employed in accom- 
| plishing the resylt, how could side dratt 


The latter present no new feature, and 
whether they are anticipated or not be- 
| best be corrected? The only conceivable 


comes immaterial. 

Judge Knappen participated in the 
hearing, consideration and conference in 
this case, and was engaged in the prepa- 
ration of an opinion at the time of his 
death. He, therefore, did not participate 
jin the preparation of this opinion, al- 
though he expressed his tentative con- 
further action as may be necessary in currence in the result now announced. 
the premises. The decree of the district court is af- 

The petition is granted. | firmed, 








|registrant should be deprived of an op- 
| portunity to present its side of the case. 

The Examiner of Interferences 
therefore directed to vacate his decision, 
striking the answer to the petition for 
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Ex parTE HAROLD GRAY; PATENT OFFICE 
| BOarD OF APPEALS, APPEAL No. 1581. 
| Patent No. 1769506 was issued July 1, 

1930, to Harold Gray for ebonite com- 

position and method of producing the 

same, on application filed Apr. 2, 1923, 

Serial No. 629508. Opinion dated Feb. - 

19, 1930. 
| EAKIN & Avery for applicant. 
| Before KINNAN, First Assistant Com- 
| missioner, and LANDERS and THURBER, 

Examiners-in-Chief. 

The Board’s opinion follow 
text: 

THURBER, Examiner-in-Chief.—This is 
an appeal from the action of the primary 
examiner in finally rejecting claims 1 
to 12, inclusive, Claims 1 and 6 are rep- 
resentative and are as follows: 

1. A process for the preparation of a read- 
ily remoldable ebonite compound which com- 
prises mixing comminuted vulcanized hard 
rubber with a substantial amount of a rubber 
softener, and heating the mix at atmopheric 
pressure to form a homogeneous product. 

6. A composition of matter comprising com- 


| in full 


minuted ebonite in solid solution with a rub- 
ber softener. 

The references relied upon are: 

Murphy, 26698, Jan. 3, 1860; Harmer, 
69738, Apr. 8, 1902; Karavodine, 838419, 
Dec. 11, 1906. Pearson’s “Crude Rubber 
and Rubber Ingredients,’ New York, 
\.1918; page 371. 
| This application relates to the recovery 
of old hard rubber known as ebonite. The 
ebonite is comminuted to small particles 
and heated under atmospheric pressure 
in the presence of a rubber softener. 
This, according to appellant’s statement, 
{restores the used rubber to a condition 
similar to the original gum. The product 
may, appellant states, be dissolved in the 
usual volatile solvents employed for rub- 
ber gum and may be remolded at as low 
or lower temperatures than the original 
|gum, ~ 

Distinctions Considered 

The distinctions which appellant draws 
between his process and the prior art 
require careful consideration. The soft- 
enters that he proposes to use, which 
may be in the nature of certain resins, 
waxes and oil¢, he points out, are en- 
tirely different from the volatile solvents 
employed to dissolve unvulcanized rub- 
ber gum. He states that the volatile 
solvents have little effect on the ebonite. 
It also appears that one of the resins 
which he may use may be obtained from 
a low grade of rubber gum known as 
“Pontianak,” which, it is stated, contains 
only about 10 per cent of gum and a 
large per cent of resin. 

The patent to Harmer discloses a 
method-of recovering old rubber by eom- 
minuting it and mixing with new gum. 
The patent to Murphy also discloses such 
a protess as does the publication of Pear- 
son. The disclosure of Harmer, however, 
involves a particularly troublesome ques- 
| tion, as one of the fresh gums which he 
states may be used is “Pontianak,” which, 
as previously stated, contains resin. Also, 
'Harmer discloses the additional use of 
“vegetable-oil refuse.” 

Harmer does not state the nature of 
this refuse, but it may be possible that 
it would have some softening action, In 
any event the resin in the “Pontianak” 
| gum, it appears, would have a softening 
| effect. There is nothing in the disclosure, 
however, of Harmer to indicate that a 
| softener alone could be employed for re- 
storing the old rubber. It seems clear 
that in this patent, as well as in the 
other two references referred to, the 
fresh gum was intended as a means for 
binding the particles of old rubber to- 
gether, and Harmer evidently did not 
| realize that a softener alone, such as the 
resin in the “Pontianak” gum, could be 
used without any fresh gum whatsoever. 
Harmer also employed a pressure of 125 
pounds, while appellant operates under 
atmospheric pressure. 

Reference Compared 


The patent to Karavodine also raises 
a difficult question. This patent relates 
to the recovery of ebonite, and, as stated 
iin the first example, the particles of eb- 
onite may be treated with sulphur and 
| are welded together with heat under high 
pressure. So far there is a distinct dif- 
| ference between the disclosure of Kara- 
'vodine and appellant. However, it is 
stated in this patent that, if it is desired 
to incorporate particles or fibers into the 
product, this foreign matter should be 
jimpregnated with substances such as 
resin or tar before it is added to the mix. 

Since these substances are softeners 
it is apparent that when the heat is ap- 
plied the resin or tar will, to some ex- 





| 
| 
| 


| tent, soften the ebonite parcels. It is 
|to be noted, wever, that Karavodine 
jrefers to théSe materials as binding 


agents in page 1, line 90, and it would 
therefore appear that he had no concep- 
tion of the softening action. Here, again, 
as in Harmer, the material is placed un- 
fe high pressure. It appears clear that 
here is no suggestion in Karavodine that 
|a softener alone, when heated with eb- 
onite particles, would produce a homoge- 
geneous, completely fluxed product capa- 
ble of being dissolved in the usual vola- 
| tile solvents for rubber gum. 
Amendments Recommended 


The product or -omposition claims are, 
to some extent, limited by the method of 
manufacture, but it is believed that these 
claims fall within the exception to the 
general rule that product claims should 
|not be so limited and we consider that 
| limitation in this manner is permissible 
here. The examiner has rejected claims 
6 and 10 as not properly supported by 
the original disclosure in regard to the 
use of the term “in solid solution.” Ap- 
pellant relies upon the original specifica- 
tion, page 5, lines 9 to 14, where the mix- 
ture is referred to as being in a state 
of “perfect fusion.” We think that ma- 
terials of the nature under considération, 
when they have become perfectly fused 
and cooled to a solid solution, may be 
regarded as “in solid solution.” 

We are convinced that there is noth- 
ing in the art ¢ited by the examiner 
which discloses appellant’s conception. 
The claims, however, in our opinion, do 
not properly distinguish from the art, 
particularly the patent to Harmer. We 
have discussed the differences quite fully, 
and, perhaps in view of the difficulties 
of the situation, appellant may be justi- 
fied m limiting his claims in a negative 
manner by restricting them to softeners 
substantially free from raw gum, 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed and it is recommended that if 
appellant properly amends the claims in 
the manner above suggested the amend- 
ment be entered and the claims allowed. 
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Tax on Assigned | Rehearing Given | 





; | 
Interest in Trust | 


Income Is Upheld 


Party Making Transfer Not 
Required to File Return; | 
Deduction for Cost of En- 
forcing Claim Denied 











The circuit court of appeals held in 
this case that income may be assigned 
and made taxable to the assignee pro- 
vided the interest which the assignor 
held was a present interest, and it does, 
not matter that the interest assigned was 
undivided or otherwise. 

At the same time the appellate court 
denied the taxpayer the right of deduct- 
ing amounts of money expended for law- 
yers’ fees and court costs in enforcing a 
claim respecting trust income. The ir- 
come accrued to the beneficiary seriaily, 
and the court held that it was possible to 
specify the deductions applicable to each, 
but that e foundation for such deduction 
was obligatory. Deduction had been 
claimed on the ground that it was a capi- 
tal expenditure to preserve a wasting 
asset. 


CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE V. 
MARSHALL FIELD; Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

Petition for review of an order by ih 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

HELEN R. CarLoss for the 

- sioner; EDWIN PERKINS for 
spondent. 

Before MANTON, L. 
Circuit Judges. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 
L. Hanp, Circuit Judge. — Marshall 

Field, the respondent’s grandfather, by | 

his will set up a series of trusts, in one! 

of which he devised and 
three-fifths of his residuary estate to his 
trustees in trust for his grandson, Mar-| 
shall III, the respondent, and the other} 
two-fifths in trust for another grandson, | 

Henry. The limitations were as follows: | 

To Marshall, a legacy of $450,000, to be | 

paid when he reached 25 years of age, | 

and equal sums at 30, 35, and 40; to | 

Henry, $300,000 at corresponding ages. 

Income Stipulations | 

The income of the corpus of each trust, 
subject to these reductions, was to be, 
accumulated till the beneficiary was 30 
years old, when he was to receive one- | 
sixth with accumulations until he was 35, | 
one-third until he was 40, one-half untii | 
he was 45, after which he would receive | 
the full income until he was 50, when the | 
trust was to end, and the beneficiary to 
receive the principal absolutely. There 
were cross-remainders to the survivor, in| 
case either grandson died without issue 
before distribution; no title or interest 
in the income was to vest in either be- 
fore distribution, nor should he have | 
power to assign any part. There were, 
also remainders over to the issue of each 
grandson who might die before distri- 
bution leaving issue. 

Henry died without issue before the 
time of distribution, and his share de- 
volved upon Marshall. Marshall, there- 
upon insisted that Henry’s share came 
to him free from the provisions for ac- 
cumulation, the yestraints upon aliena- 
tion, and apparently also from the con- 
tingent remainders over. This the trus-| 
tees denied, and a suit was begun in Mli- | 
nois, whose courts had jurisdiction over 
the estate, in which it was decragd that 
Marshall was right, that the provisions 
for accumulation no, longer applied to 
Henry’s share after his death, and that! 
he became entitled to the whole income 
as it fell due, “absolutely with all the in- 
cidents of absolute ownership, including ! 
the right of testamentary disposition and 
transmission by him to his heirs and next 
of*kin.” 

Deed Executed to Wife 

Thereupon Marshall executed a deed 
to his wife, assigning to her a two-thirds 
interest “in all the income of the two-| 
fifths of the residuary estate of Marshall | 


e 


Commis- 
the re- 


HAND and CHASE, 


Field, deceased, * * * intending thereby! payment was a “capital expenditure,”!S¢'ving in the Department of State, as-| 
signed to the Foreign Service School for | 


to convey to and vest in” his wife “an 
undivided two-thirds interest in all the| 
net income adjudicated to belong to” him 
by the Illinois decree. The first ques- | 
tion is whether this deed effected a con- | 
veyance in praesenti of two-thirds of the 
income accruing upon Henry’s_ share, 
which Marshall need not, as he did noi, 
return. The Commissioner charged him 
with the amount, but the Board held oth- 
erwise and the Commissioner appealed. 
The Supreme Court has declared in 
the broadest language that instruments 
intended to defiect income, subsequently | 
falling due serially, from a husband to| 
his wife are unavailing for tax purposes | 
(Lueas v. Earl, 281 U. S. 111), thus tak-| 
ing a more comprehensive view of the} 
statute than we found necessary 


| 


in} 
Mitchel v. Bowers, 15 Fed. (2d) 287, and} 
Harris v. Commissioner, 39 Fed. (2d) | 
546. These were, however, all cases in} 


which, though the instrument affected to | 


convey an existing interest in property, | 
there was none at the time which the 
law recognized. 

We do not understand that where there 
are such, they may not be assigned like 


other property, or that when they have} 
been the income is still taxable to the) 


assignor. Hence the case turns upon 
whether after the Illinois decree Mar- 
shall had a present interest in the 


the law of Illinois. If so, his deed as 
effectively divested him of the assigned 
interest as though it had been land or a 
chattel; his wife became the beneficiary 
under the trust, and was the only person 
who could be taxed. 

Under the trustees’ contention Henry’s 
share, after his death, was still subject 
to the provisions for accumulation, the 
restraints on alienation and the contin- 
gent remainders over. 


share was not so limited after his death. 
On the contrary, it became merely a trust 
until Marshall reached 50, when he got 
the principal. 
terminable at any time at Marshall’s 
will (Josselyn v. Josselyn, 6 Sim. 63; 


Saunders v. Vautier, 4 Beav. 115), plainly | 


he had a present interest to convey. The 
decree is too plain to admit of any doubt 
that he was absolutely entitled to the 
income; it probably extinguished the con- 


tingent remainders as well, but with this | 


we need not concern ourselves. 
If it was not so terminable, and the 


trusts remained, as was plainly the in-| 


tent, still Marshall was an equitable ben- 
eficiary for a term of years, and the re- 
sult is the same. So far as we know, it 
is universally true that the law considers 
an equitable interest for life or for a 


term of years as present property, alien- | 


able like any other (Brandon vy. Robin- 
son, 18 Ves. 429; Younghusband v. Gis- 
borne, 1 Collier 400; Snowden v. 
5 Sim, 524; Bronson v. Thompson, 77 
Conn. 214), at least when there is no 
restraint on alienation (Nichols v. Eaton, 
91 U. S. 716). The law of Illinois is 
the same (Binns v. La Forge, 191 Ill. 
598). 

In Irvin v. Gavit, 268 U. S, 161, a se- 







bequeathed 


in- | 
come of Henry’s share assignable under | 


We need not con- | 
sider the validity of these, for we must! 
accept the decree as holding that Henry’s | 


Now, if this trust was | 


Dale, ; 


1622) 
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Deductions—Capital expenditures, defined—Cost of enforcement of claims— 


New rights—1921 act— 
Where a beneficiary under a trust ¢ 


ontended that the trustees thereof 


misconstrued the terms of the paper and expended stated sums in litigation 
in support of his-elaims eventually adjudicated in his favor, the payments 
under the trust accruing to the beneficiary serially, deduction of such sums 
as a capital expenditure was disallowed because no new rights were created 
for the beneficiary, and deduction was allowable in nowise without a founda- 
tion for prorating the amounts over the years when payments were made 


from the trust.—Commissioner v. Marsha 
1622, July 22, 1930. 


oe, 


ll Field. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily 


Evidence—Competency—Testimony before the Hpard of Tax Appeals—AIll 


revenue acts— 


Where the petitioner presented evidence before the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals that was unsatisfactory as a whole 


and laéked support or corroboration 


the fact that it was adduced from a competent source and stood uncontra- 
dicted required that the Board give such evidence consideration in arriving 


its findings, and when the Board failed 


so to do, a rehearing and redeter- 


mination was necessary. Citrus Soap Company v. Lucas. (C. C. A. 9.)—V U. 


S. Daily 1622, July 22, 1930, 


Income—lIdentity of taxpayer—Assigned income—All revenue acts— 
Where, by the terms of a will, an individual was to receive income serially 
from a trust, and, by the same title, he was to and did receive the corpus 
of another trust upon the death of the beneficiary thereof, an undivided 
interest in the income of which he assigned, the income’ was taxable to the 


assignee because the interest was in pr 
Field. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U.S. Daily 1622, July 


Internal Revenue. 


Promulgated July 21 

Semon Bache & Company, Inc. 
No. 974 

Special assessment denied. 

S. Schulein Company, Estate of Sigmund 
Schulein, Benjamin Schulein, Executor. 
Docket Nos. 34828, 45759, 34829. 

The amount of the deduction to 
which the petitioner is entitled for 
officers’ salaries determined. 

The determination of the re- 
spondent that withdrawals from the 
corporation by itS president were 
not loans but constituted taxable 
income to him, approved. 

First Savings & Trust Company, Execu- 
tor and Trustee of the Estate of D.| 
S. Wells, Deceased. Docket No. 38016. 

The selling price of a parcel of 
land being $108,000, of which only 
$23,000 was paid in the taxable 
year, petitioner is entitled to return 


Docket 


A 


4 ° 


| 






ries of payments of income was treated* f 
as integrated into an existing interest, t 
and for that rezson alone the payments 
were income. No doubt the difference is! 
conventional; there is no inherent reason, 
why other series of future installments | 
should not be regarded as constituting 
a single right, as is an annuity or the 
reversion upon a sublease. Some are, 
some are not; the ‘distinction is historical, 
not rational. The interest, as adjudicated 
by the decree, was of a well-known kind, 
and it was single; in consequence it was 
presently assignable like a bond or build- 
ing, and this is equally true though the | 
contingent remainders remained, since 
Marshall is still alive. \ | 
Fee Deduction Claimed 

The second question raised is this: To| 
conduct the Illinois suit Field retained! 
attorneys upon an agreement that they | 
should receive 15 per cent of any income 
which through their efforts might be re- 
lieved ‘of the provisions for accumula- 
tion, of the restraint upon alienation, and, 
apparently also of the remainders over to, 
issue, Eventually Field settled this) 
claim by agreeing to pay $200,000 in 
1922, the year in question here, and $100,- | 
000 annually for eight years more. 
payment of $200,000 Field deducted in his | 


return, and the Commissioner disallowed | seaer ection. The course begins Aug. 
the deduction. The Board reversed the | !%?9- 
Commissioner on the theory that the| Ralph J. Blake of Portland, Oreg., now 


part of the cost of a wasting asset. 

This is tenable only in case; we may 
treat the accelerated payments of in- 
come as profits, acquired at the cost of | 
the fee. For thé computation of profits | 
upon purchases and sales the statute pre- | 
scribed no details,\and it has at times 
been found necessary to add to the pur- | 
chase price incidental amount without }) 
which the property could not have been 
secured. But if the payments here at! 
bar are treated as the income arising 
from bequeathed or devised property and | 
the attorneys’ fee an expense of protect-| 
ing the rights so granted, it was not a 
cost of acquisition, or “a capital ex- 
penditure” at all. In that case Field 
must bring it within some statutory de- 
duction; there are none which: justify 
discussion. 

Rights Already Existed 

While an argument may be made, not 
wholly unplausible, that the acceleration | 
of payments and the power of immediate | 
and unconditional disposition which the, 
| decree adjudged, were new rights, any | 
such doctrine leads too far. All that 
happened was tha‘ Field and the trus- 
tees got into a dispute about the mean- 
ing of the will; and Field succeeded in| 
getting the court to take his view. We 
cannot for that reason say that the 
scourt’s action changed what had all along | 
been his rights; it did not create them; | 
he had them already. We do not of | 
course forget that a disputed right is not | 
for practical purposes an available right 
at all; or that in fact Field was helpless | 
juntil the decree passed. Nevertheless 
we cannot take the judgments of a court 
as creating property without confusing 
their function, and substituting juristic 
metaphysics for those conventions on 
which in the end most of the law stands. 

For instance, precisely as good ar 
argument might be made in favor of 
fees paid in the defense of property in 
possession, a freehold or a share of 
stock.“ Without them the _ possessor’s | 
rights would succumb to the attack; it 
would follow that any subsequent income 
is acquired at that cost. Again, if the 
property be a leasehold or an annuity, 
it is a “wasting asset,” amd the fees| 
must be somehow pro rated; if it be not 
“wasting,” they will be part of the cost | 
upon a sale. So put, we should suppose | 
that nobody would be hardy enough to} 
maintain that an attorney’s fee was a 
“capital expenditure.” We cannot make 
over fundamental notions in the interest | 
of a more searching theoretic analysis. 

Furthermore, even if proper in 
case, such a theory would not be appli- | 
cable here. The decree did not give! 
Field any income +o which his title was | 
in dispute; it merely accelerated what | 
the trustees maintained to be still sub- | 
ject to accumulation, relieved it of con- 
tingent remainders, and ended the re-| 
straints on alienation. Judged by the} 
resulting profit to Field, it might be pos- 
sible actuarially to calculate this gain, | 
but the record contains no foundation 
for the computation. Indeed, the mere 
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| 


| 
| 
| 
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| any | 


statement of the problem shows the 
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partment of State. 
full text: 


now 
many, 
and assigned to Warsaw, Poland. 
Frederick C. Fornes Jr. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
now American vice consul at Toronto, as- 


signed Foreign Service School for 


signed 


School 





aesenti—Commissioner vy. Marshall 
22, 1930. 
\ 


ac, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited gr relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Cemmissioner of 


the profit realized on the sale on 
the installment basis. 


Docket Nos. 29192 and 39193. 

Where in the sale of real property 
the purchaser thereof assumes as a 
part of the consideration for the 
transfer, the payment of accrued 
interest on mortgages on the prop- 
erty, accrued taxes, paving liens, 
and interest thereon, the sum of 
such charges should not be treated 
as a part of the initial payments 
received in the taxable period in 
which the sale was made in the ab- 
sence of evidence that the items 
assumed by the purchaser were paid 
within the taxable period. , 
N. Webb. Docket No. 41612. 

Respondent's action in exhausting 
commission paid for securing a 99- 
year lease ratably over the life of 
the lease, sustained, 


. 


nature of the 


actitious underlyir 


heory. 


We are to assume that the added se-| praisal is not before us. 
curity to Field, his power of immediate | tries of the old corporation are not suffi- 
disposition and enjoyment over what in| cient to prove that the values they pur-| 
any Case was ,eventually his, was a new| port to give the assets in question are 
asset, from whose value the fee must be| correct, and they are not supported by| 
, deducted. Such refinements are too spec- | other evidence. 

ulative to be workable in application; | decline to disturb the determination of 

expenses of this sort must fall within| the respondent.” 

those general costs of protecting one’s | 
which the statute makes | 


allowance. 
The decision 





State Department Lists 
Foreign Service Transfers 


Cologne, Germany, has been 
onsul general at Warsaw, 


George V. 


nstruction. 
"(See below.) 
Edmund J, 


American 


consul at Cologne, 
has 


been confirmed consul 


s to the 
instruction. 


Charles A, Hutchinson of Duluth, Minn., 
now American vice consul at Wind§or, as- 
Service School for 


to the 


g Foreign 
instruction, 


Donal F, McGonigal of Troy, N. Y., now 
American consul at Beirut, assigned Amer- 


ican vice consul at Saloniki, Greece. 
William D. Moreland Jr. 


assigned 


to the Foreign 
for : 


School instruction. 


Benjamin Muse of Petersburg, Va., now | 
‘ e legation at Panama 
City, assigned first secretary of legation 


second secretary of 


at Bogota, Colombia, 


Frederick L. Thomas of Rochester, N. Y.,| 
‘ died | 
the morning of July 17, 1930, at a Veterans’ 


formerly American consul at Malta, 





Katherine H. Watson and H. K. Watson. | 


jew 
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Taxpayer Due to 
Evidence Offered 


Failure of Board to Consider | 
Testimony Unsupported! 
But From Competent 
Source Adjudged Error 











San Francisco, Calif.—Although evi- 
idence may be unsatisfactory in charac- 
| ter and it may lack support or corrobora- | 
| tion, the fact that such evidence comes 
|from a competent source and is uncon-| 
tradicted warrants its admission and | 
} consideration by a trial court, according! 
‘to an opinion expressed by the Circuit! 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. | 
As a result of this view, the appellate 
icourt sént this case back to the Board! 
|'of Tax Appeals with instructions to} 
rehear the evidence and redetermine: is- 
|sues on*®which it had ruled adversely 
|to the taxpayer. 


| Orreus Soap COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA V. | 

Rosert H. Lucas, COMMISSIONER OF 

INTERNAL REVENUE; CIRCUIT CouRT OF | 

APPEALS FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT, No. 

| 6091. 

} Petition to review an order by the Bodrd 

| of Tax Appeals. 

HENRY J. BiscHOFF, BARRY MOHUN and | 
GEORGE E. ELLIoTT, for the taxpayer; | 
G. A. VouNGQuIST, J. Louis MONARCH, | 
JOHN VAUGHAN GRONER, C. M. CHAR- 
EST, and R, M. SHAN, for the Com- 

| missioner. 

| Before RUDKIN, DIETRICH and WILBUR, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion, delivered 
July 7, follows: 

RuDKIN, Circuit Judge.—This is a pro- 
ceeding to review a decision of the Uni-} 
|ted States Board of Tax Appeals. The 
|petition presents but two questions: | 
| First, was there any competent testi- 
|mony before the Board tending to prove 
|the value of the good will acquired by 
|the petitioner through the purchase of 
the assets and business of its predeces- 
!sor in interest, and, second, was there! 
competent testimony tending to prove 
|that. the petitioner sustained a_ loss} 
| through the demolition of a building ac- | 
quired by it from its predecessor in in- 
{terest, together with the equipment 
| therein contained. | 
| In disposing of the claim for good will | 
| the Board said: 

“We have before us evidence as to the 
amounts at which the tangible assets 
{ were carried on the books of the old cor- 
| poration and the earnings of that com- 

pany over a period of years, There 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


| 
| 
| | 





aide 
1S | 


ig | also evidence that an appraisal was made 


Th L is affirmed as to the 
wite’s share; it is reversed as to the 
| attorneys’ fee. 


J. Klahr Huddle, now American consul | 
made | 
Poland, ac-| 
cording to the list of foreign service | 
transfers, just made public by the De- 
The list follows in 


0 ) . Allen of Durham, N. C., now 
The American vice consul at Kingston, Jamaica, 

assigned to the Foreign Service School for 
4, | 


Y I. Dorsz of Detroit, Mich., now 
American vice consul at Ottawa, assigned 
- the Foreign Service School for instruc- 
ion. 
J. Klahr Huddle of Fort Recovery, Ohio, 
Ger- 
general 


) ! of Portland, 
| Oreg., now American vice consul at Van- 


| couver, Service 


;of these assets about 1920, which ap-)| 


Thé book en- 


On this issue we must 


| 
Testimony Considered | 
If the Board was correct in stating | 
{that the book entries were merely net 
income before tax paid, value of tangible 
| property, and amount of Federal tax, | 
{running over a period of five years an<| 
; seven months, were not supported by | 
{other competent and independent testi-| 
|}mony, we would perhaps find little diffii-; 
culty in affirming its decision. (Dougias | 
v. Edwards, 298 F. 229, 234; Eaton v.! 
English & Mersick Co., 7 F. (2d) 54, 58.) | 
But, in our opinion, there was competent 
supporting testimony. 


1, 1920, he was a director, secretary and 
treasurer of the predecessor corporation; 
that he was familiar with its buildings 
and machinery, because, in addidtion to 
his duties as secretary and treasurer, he 
| was purchasing agent and superintendent | 
of plant operation; that the corporation | 
had been engaged in the manufacture of | 
soap products and by-products, including | 


crude glycerine and/ soda, which were | 


|marketed principally in California, Ore- 
| gon and Washington, and to a slight ex- 
tent in Idaho and Arizona; that the com- 
pany had registered trade marks which 
had been taken out some years prior to 
the incorporation of the new company; 
that they applied to package goods; that, 
prior to the sale to the new corporation, 
the gctual value of the assets was not 
very great, but the profits were large as 
compared with the assets; that for five 
and a half years prior to the incorpora- 
tion of the new company its predecessor 
averaged approximately $59,000 per year 
in net profits, before Federal taxes; that 
the average value of the tangible assets 
during that period was approximately 


$151,000; that the reasonable value of 


poration, at the time of the transfer, 
based upon the net earnings of the pre 
ceding years, was not less than $500,000 
that he arrived at this figure by the fact 
that the earnings, over 
reasonable earnings of the tangible as- 
| sets, amounted to 8 per cent on $500,000; 
that, in short, he figured that 8 per cent 
of the average tangible Bssets for five 
years and five months prior to the new 


Bureau hospital at Denver, Colo | ‘porati ’ ; i 
a he : corporation was a sufficient return, and 
James H. Wright of Chillecothe, Mo.,| ¢}- ni ; eS ae . 
now assigned to the Foreign Service School | that the earnings in excess of that return 


of the Department of State, 


Noncareer 


Morgan Atherton of Los Angeles, Calif., | 
now serving as clerk in the American con- 
been 


sulate general at 
appointed vice 
Arthur T, 


has 
post. 


San Salvador, 
consul at that 
Flavin of West Paris, 
now serving as American vice consul 
Leghorn, Italy, appointed American 
consul at Turin, Italy. 

Raymond 


Colombia, 


William P. Shockley Jr., now serving as 
American vice consul at Turin, Italy, has | 


been appointed 
Leghorn. 


American vice consul 


*William F. Cavenaugh = of 


City, assigned 


for 


to the 
instruction, 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these 
may be obtained by writing to the d 
partment in the State given below, 


Foreign 





Mississippi 
Board 
of Louisiana, Baton 
Wisconsin-—The 


Valley Submitted 


Rouge, 1929. 


Compensation 


1929, 


The 


ison, 


Wisconsin Automobile 


h ° assigned 
American vice consul at Cologne, Germany. 


Me., 
at | 
vice | 


: Phelan of California has been | 
appointed honorary vice consul at Medellin, | 


Mr. Shockley is from Dover, Del. | 
ee Berkeley, | 
| Calif., now American vice consul at»Mexico 
Service | 


publications 


e- 


of State Engineers of The State 


represented the value of the intangible 
assets, and that again capitalizing those 
earnings at 8 per cent shows a value of 
intangible assets in excess of $500,000. 
Evidence Uncontradicted 





income of the new corporation exceeded 
the income of its predecessor quite sub- 
stantially, commencing almost 


at 


asseés of the old corporation was very 
conservative. 
was competent 
source. 


and from 
testimony. | 
improbable in itself, and, in our opinion 
that the good will acquired by the peti 
tioner from its predecessor in interes 
| had a substantial value. What tha 
which it should be ascertained, is prima 


of Tax Appeals. See, however, Pflegha 


| Louisiana—The Flood Control in The Lower | lidwe. Specialty Co. v. Blair, 30 F, (2d 
by The| 614; 28 C. J. 785, and cases there cited. | 


In reference to the loss 


| “For the reasons heretofore stated, w 
|are unable to determine the cost to th 


: nm Registration | petitioner of the old factory building, and 
Laws of Wisconsin, Theodore Dammann, | we cannot, therefore, disturb the respond- 


Secretary State. Madis Qo oh Wn ; 
eet ot qrett, Medion, 155 a Fire |ent’s determination as to the amount o 
° ef y ¢ Ps an ancien 92 s¢ 
Marine, Accident and Surety Insurarfee the loss sustained in 1920 on the sal 


. 


1930, 


f 


Companies of The State of Rhode Island, 
including Business Transacted by Them 
in The State During 1929, Providence, | Sa 


thereof.” 


given was not contradicted. The witnes 


“~ 


the intangible property of the old cor- | 


and above the| 


The witness further testified that the| 


immedi-|as a 
ately upon its incorporation; that its av-|herited lands. If so, then under section 
erage net income for the first three years | 4 such lands remained exempt from taxa- 
of its existence, before Federal taxes,|tion during the continuance of minority 
| would approximate not less than $150,000] as defined by Federal statute. It is diffi- 
}a year, and that in his opinion, in view} cult to conceive the purpose of Congréss 
of the profits accruing to the new cor-|in section 1 of the 1908 act in stating | 
poration, his estimate of the intangible|that ‘all lands, including homesteads, 


The foregoing testimony| men, and as mixed-blood Indians having | 
a competent| less than half Indian 


It was not contradicted by any other) tions,” and in stating in section 9 that | 
It was not unreasonable or|“the death of any allottee * * * shall 


it tended to prove as a matter of iaw|the alienation of said allottee’s land,” if |8 


value was, or the mode or formula by|pbe continued restrictions on land. 


vily for the determination of the Boar: 


sustained 'the act of 1 
through the demolition of the building 


Insurance| the Board said: 
Board of The State of Wisconsin, Mad-} 


The testimony on this issue was un-|subserved by referring the case back to 
tisfactory, but such testimony as was|the Board for a rehearing to determine | 1908 act. It may be said that in all cases 
} coming before that court where it has ap- 
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Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 
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(Chetham society. Remains, his- | 


v. 89. New series.) | 
Printed for the} 








Lomax. 
torical and literary. 
417 p. Manchester, 


Swire, Joseph. Albania; the rise of a king- | 
dom. 560 p., illus. London, Williams 
& Norgate, 1929. 30-13885 


Thompson, James Matthew. An historical Chetham society, 1930. 30-14106 
geography of Europe, 800-1789. 152 p.,| Cameron, Alice Virginia. a The influ- 
illus. Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1930 ence of Ariosto’s epic and lyric poetry 


30-13889 
Norman- 


on Ronsard and his group. (The Johns 


Watson, Paul Barron. Tales of Hopkins studies in Romance literatures 





die. 163 p. Boston, Mass., Marshall Jones and languages. vol. xv.) 187 p. Balti- | 
co., 1930. 30-13883 | more, Md. The Johns Hopkins press, 
White, Charles T., comp.: Lincoln the ath- 1930. 30-13929 | 
lete, and other stories, 97 p. N. Y.,| Canada. Laws, statutes, etc. . Trem-| 
Printed by Tenny press, 1930. 30-13851 eear’s Annotated Criminal Code, 1929,! 
Wilson, Robert Forrest. How to wine and| Canada. 4th ed. By Arthur W Rogers. | 
dine in Paris. 122 p. Indianapolis, The| 1773 p. Calgary, Burroughs & co., 1929. | 
Bobbs-Merril co., 1930. 30-13975 | 30-7057 | 
Woodhouse, Thomas. Jute and jute spin-|Carducci, Giosue. From the poems of| 
ning . . by . and Peter Kilgour.| Giosue Carducci, 1835-1907. Translated | 
2 v., illus. London, Macmillan and co.,| by Romilda Rendel. 131 p. London, K.| 
1929. 30-13859 | Paul, 1929. 30-13926 | 
—_ | China. Laws, statutes, etc. ... The Civil} 


Aguirre Acha, Jose. The boundary dispute | 


between Bolivia and Paraguay, translated | 


code of the republic of China. Trans- 
lated into*English by Ching-Lin Hsia and | 


from the Spanish of .. by Andrew| James L. E. Chow. 1 v. n. p., 1929. | 
Boyle. With a preface by His Excellency | 30-6471 
Senor Don Carlos Victor Aramayo, Bo-| Dewey, John. Construction and criticism. 
livian minister at the Court of St.| 25 p. N. Y., Columbia university press, 
James. 24 p., illus. Birmingham, Eng., 1930. 30-13998 
Baker’s great bookshop (G. Worthing-| Dickinson, Kate Letitia, ed. ... Modern) 
ton), 1929? 30-6907 | lyrics, selected and edited by... (Acad-| 
Akers, Lewis Robeson, ed. “Tarry ye!” emy classics for junior high schools.) | 
Studies of Pentecost, edited by... 155! 353 p. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1980. | 
p. Louisville, Ky., Pentecostal publish- | 30-13901 | 
ing co., 1930. 30-13890 | Dubs, Homer Hasenpflug. Rational induc- 


Anger, William Henry. Digest of the mer-| tion, an analysis of the method of sci- 


cantile law of Canada and Newfound- ence and philosophy. 510 p. Chicago, 
land; being a practical code of the mer- Ill., \The University of Chicago press, 
cantile law both common and_ statute, 1930. 30-14001 


| Ellinger, Esther Parker. Thomas Chatter- 
ton, the marvelous boy, to which is added | 


embodying the variations therein of all 
privinces, together with legal and _ busi- 





ness forms, by ... and Harry D. Anger. The exhibition, a personal satire; by} 
13th ed.—95th thousand, 1929, rev. to . .. #75 p. Philadelphia, University 
date. 524 p. Toronto, Can., The Anger press, 1930. 30-14107 | 
publishing co., 1929. 30-7056! Ellis, Willis Arnold. Word, ancestry; in- | 
Bible. Selections. English. In plain paths,| teresting stories of the origins of Eng- 
by Elizabeth Hays. 299 p. Phil., The lish words. 31 p. Chicago, The Chicago 


John C. Winston co., 1930. 30-13895 
Bridges, Albert Fletcher. The epic of life; 
poems of a lifetime. 232 p. Cincinnati, 
O., Printed for the author,gby the Caxton 


daily news, 1930. 30-13908 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Essays by .. .,| 
edited by KBugene D. Holmes, revised by | 
H. Y. Moffett, illustrated by Homer W. 
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press, 1929, 30-14115 Colby. (New pocket classics.) 378 p. 
Brockbank, Thomas. The diary and letter New York, The Macmillan co., 1930. | 
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Rulin g Shows Ap plication of 1908. Act 
In Taxing Property of Minor Indians’ 
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Income From Lands Held Not to Be Exempted Since Meas-| 
ure Imposed No Restrictions on Sale Rights 





The General Counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, has construed for 
Federal income-tax purposes, the 
statute of 1908 relating to the aliena- 
tion of alloted or inherited surplus 
lands of minor allottees and minor 
heirs of allottees of the Creek Indian 
Tribes of less than half or of no In- 
dian blood. 

The act of May 27, 1908, the Gen- 
eral Counsel ruled, did not operate 
as a restriction upon the alienation 
of the minor’s allotted or inherited 
lands. It was therefore held that 
such lands have been taxable from 
and after 60 days from the passage 
of the act in most cases. 

(The publication of the full text 
of the General Counsel’s ruling in 
General Counsel’s Memorandum No. 
8066 was begun in the issue of July 
21.) The decision is concluded as 
follows: 

The function of these local representa. | 
tives was in the character “of legisla- } 
tively authorized ‘next friends’” (Clark | tions 1, 4, and 9 stood alone, the lands 
v. Degraffenried et al. Judges, 64 Okla.,/in question would be taxable; but it is 
177, 


,such minor Creeks to alienate their al- 
‘lotted or inherited lands resulted not} 
from restrictions directly placed upon 
| the ownership of the land itself, but arose 
|from the usual disabilities of minors to | 
enter into contracts, and that Congress | 
| provided in respect of minority only that | 
'the period of such disabilities should not 
, be cut off before such minors reached the 
respective ages indicated. 

The authorization of the local repre- 
‘sentatives of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to inquire into the conduct of 
guardians in the handling of such estates 
werenot restrictions on the land, because | 
their activities as legislatively author- | 
,ized next friends appear to have been 
designed only to insure that the proper- 
ties were being properly and efficiently 
|administered for the benefit of such 
{minors in accordance with the laws of 
the State of Oklahoma. 
| Whitehead (253 Fed., 546) (C. C. A. 8th 
Cir.), the court said: 


bate courts, if they deemed the interests | imposition of another restriction upon 
of said minors required it, there being | alienation with its accompanying exemp- 


“nothing in this act of Congress above | tion from taxation, notwithstanding the | 
cited and quoted limiting their duties in| removal of “all restrictions” in sections 1 | 


prosecuting remedies to the wishes of the | and 9, 
guardian or probate judge, or either of |sound. Where Congress so unmistakably 
them * * *.” However, it would appear,| manifested an intention to remove ail 
as there is no specific provision in sec- | restrictions, it would take language more 
tion 6 to the contrary, that in so acting | clear than that before us to indicate that 
such representatives were to render their; it imposed another at the same time. 
|functions, at least in so far as concerns; In one sense the definition of minority 


eW do not think the argument is 


blood, entirely in accordance with the! probate courts of the State constitute a 


| State probate laws, the latter being lim- | limitation or restriction but the purpose | 


ited by Congress in their application to | was to avoid the rules, sometimes, loosely 
such minors only by the specific provision | applied, of estoppel, waiver, and ratifica- 
referred to s to the continuance of the! tion in respect of the acts of minors and 
period of minority. ;to prevent premature majority by decree 
'of a court or by marriage as provided by 


| A - : 
Authority Given Tribunals | State statutes. This“was but a recogni- 
tion and strengthening of the ordinary 


| Claimed as Restrictive ‘on and strengthening « 
disabilities of minority in behalf of those 


It is urged that such specification of! of Indian blood, not an exception to the 
| definite ages of majority from which the | removal of restrictions upon alienation 
State courts should not depart, coupled | generally.” 


with the powers conferred on the local | ° r 
representatives of the Secretary of the | Exemptions Under 1908 Act 
Are Said Not to Apply 


| Interior, clearly amounted to restrictions | 

affecing the Alienation and incumbrance | ; 

of the allotted and inherited lands of The case of McNee v. Whitehead had 
minors of less than half or of no Indian! to/do with inherited lands of minor 
blood, and that in effect Congress in-| Choctaw Indians of less than half In- 
stead of removing all Federal restrictions | dian blood, whose inherited lands had 
on alienation merely substituted the local | descended free from restrictions under 
probate courts as the governmental | sections 1 and 9 of the 1908 act, and the 
agency through which to exercise a con-| nontaxable status of which, homestead 
tinued control over the allotted and in-|and surplus alike, had ended with the 
herited lands of such minors during their | original allottee. Section 29, act of Con- 
;minority, It has acordingly been urged | gress of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat., 507). 
that the allotted and inherited lands of | Consequently the only ground on which 
{such minors did not upon the enactment | tax exemption could be claimed for such 
|of the act of 1908 constitute “land from | inherited lands was founded upon the 
|which restrictions have been * * * re-| claim that under the act of 1908 the pro- 
|moved” within the meaning of section 4) Visions made as to minority constituted 
lof said act. “restrictions” 

The question, therefore, is whether the img of section 4 of that act. 

{minority of an allottee or heir of less 
jthan half or of no Indian blood operate 
restriction on his allotted or in- 


| 
| 


| 


lands. 
in respect of the taxability of inherited 
lands has followed McNee v. Whitehead 


y|of said allottees enrolled as * * * freed- 


blood including | 


|minors shall be free from all restric- | 


County v. 
|Pac., 763).° (See also United States v 
hock, 187 Fed., 870.) 


s}operate to remove all restrictions upon 


>| it is to be taken that Congress meant | 
t}that its provisions concerning minority | 


t|should at the same time be construed to | indicated dealing directly with the effec 


|provisions respecting minority 


-' In order to give a consistent effect to 
lithe language of the act as a whole, it 
r\ would seem that the logical interpreta- | 
tion thereof conveys the idea, rather, that ; ee oe ‘ ae — ; 
whatever limitation there remained ‘after | ™inors, it is the opinion of this offic 
908 on the legal power of | that such lands come within the princip] 

{of MeNee v. Whitehead, supra, and tha 

— , |the allotted and inherited surplus land 






I 
| 
e 
e| 
acquisition by the petitioner, and the;ions‘relating to minority in the act o 
amount realized upon its demolition was 1908. 
f'far below that sum, And, without fur- A number of decisions of the Suprem 
e 

think the ends of justice will be best | it is claimed, have ruled that minority i 
ja restriction on alienation under th 


s | both issues anew. It is so ordered, 


| Hufeland, Otto. 


In MecNee v.| 


: « - 
“* * * Tt is conceded here that, if sec- | 


166 Pac., 736), and, as held in the | argued that the definite prescription ef | 
t } is ’ cited case, they might even appeal of |ages of minority and the subjection of the 
A witness for the petitioner testified|their own motion to the higher State|lands of minors so defined to the orders | 
that for a number of years prior to June! courts from the orders of the county pro-!of the local probate courts amount to the | 


minors of less than half or of no Indian !and the commission of jurisdiction to the | 


on land within the mean- 


What was there said in respect of the 
q | effect of minority in connection with in- 
|herited lands seems entirely applicable 
to the allotted surplus lands of minors 
of less than half or of no Creek Indian 
| blood, for siftce section 1 of said act pur- 
{ports to remove their allotted land re- 
strictions entirely the provisions as to! 
minority can have no greater effect as 
to their allotted lands than to inherited 
The Supreme Court of Oklahoma 


supra, in Grady County v. Lenochan (80 
Okl., 169, 195 Pac., 116) and Pontotoc 
Brashears (91 OklL, 24, 215 


No decision has been found involving 
the allotted lands of minors of the class 


\from the viewpoint of taxation of the | 
herein 
| discussed, but since it is felt that there 
is no reasonable ground for a distinction r1e\ 
in favor of the allotted lands of such|committing minors to the jurisdiction of 


ther discussing the latter question, we ,Court of Oklahoma have been cited which, 
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sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
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Duties and Rights of States in the Event 
of Civil Strife, Convention between the 
United States of America and Other 
American Republics—Treaty Series, No. 
814, United States Department of State. 
Price, 5 cents. 30-26797 

YG; 
son; a comnlete digest with key-word 
concordance; the cream of :ll he wrote; 
majestic, “inspiring, thought-provoking 
paragraphs and utterances of America’s 
greatest literary genius—the most quoted 
man of modern times—known as “the 
Sage of Concord,” compiled, edited and 
condensed into one volume. Two thou- 
sand quotable thoughts, many virile epi- 
grams. 337 p. Cleveland, Ohio, The Rex 
publishing co., 1930. 30-14118 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. Goethe's 
Faust ... translated by William Page 
Andrews; edited and revised by George 
M. Priest . .. and Karl E. Weston. v. 
Princeton, Princeton university ‘pss, 
1929. 30-14114 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. The spirit of Bud- 
dhism, being an examination—analytical 
—explanatory and critical of the life of 
the founder of Buddhism; his religion 
and philosophy, its influence upon other 
religions, philosophies and on the an- 
cient and modern social and ethical sys- 
tems, social upheavals and revolutionary 
movements. 565 p., illus. London, Luzac 
and co., 1929. 30-13899 

Hall, Francis Joseph. Christian reunion in 
ecumenical light. 150 p. N. Y., The 
Macmillan co., 1930. 30-13897 


Hamlin, Fred. S. Parkes Cadman, pioneer 
radio minister, by .. . with an intro, 
duction by Bishop Francis J. McConnelfh 
148 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 

30-13895 

Hanemann, Henry William. The facts of 
life; a book of brighter biography ex- 
ecuted in the manner of some of our 
best or best-known writers, scriveners & 
scribes by ... illustrated by that merry 
wag, Herb Roth. 276 p. N. Y., Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1930. 30-13904 

A good humored traveler 

in New Rochelle one hundred years ago, 

by... A paper read before the associa- 
tion. 10 p. New Rochelle, N. Y., The 

Hugenot and historical association of 

New Rochelle, N. Y., 1929. 30-6886 


ull, Marion McHenry. Bible study helps 
for the International Sunday school les- 
sons for 1930. A guide for teachers, 
young people and adults. 1 v. Atlanta, 
Walter W. Brown publishing co., 1929. 

30-13894 








H 


Hume, Edgar Erskine. Operazioni militari 
sul fronte mtaliano nel 1918, relazione 
del tenente colonnello Edgar Erskine 


Hume, traduzione ed. introduzione dei 
dottor Paolo De Vecchi. 35 a. F 


” 


G. P. printing co., 1930. 30-141038 
Johnson, Theodore. Miniature plays r 
stage or study, selected and edited Dy 


... 159 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker 
co., 1930. 30-13900 
Liudprandus, bp. of Cremona, d. The works 
of Liudprand of Cremona . . . translated 


for the first time into English with an 
introduction by F. A. Wright. (Broad- 
way medieval library.) 287 p. London, 
G. Routledge & sons, 1930. 30-14105 
Macchioro, Vittori D. From Orpheus to 
Paul; a history of Orphism. (Studies in 
religion and culture. Schermerhorn lec- 
tures, I.) 262 p. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 
1930. 3830-13999 
| McDonald, Ross. The Western Australian 
law reports. A digest of the cases re- 
ported in the Western Australian law re- 
ports, volumes 14 to 28 (1912 to 1926), 
both inclusive, together with cases de- 
cided by the High court of Australia and 
the Privy council on appeal from West- 


ern Australia during that period. Ed- 
ited by Ross McDonald . . . assisted by 
F. R. Barlee. 406 columns. Perth, W. 


A. Hales reporters, 1929. 30-6479 
+Mary Barnaba, Sister. A diamond crown 
for Christ the King, a story of the first 
Franciscan foundation in our count 
1855-1930. 309 p. Glen Riddle, Pa., * 
Sisters of St. Francis, Convent of Otr 
Lady of Angels, 1930. 30-13891 
Mawer, Allen. Problems of place-name 
study; being a course of three lectures 
delivered at King’s college under the au- 
spices of the University of London. 140 
p. Cambridge, Eng., The University press, 
1929. 30-14104 
Neilson, William Allan. A history of Eng- 
lish literature, by ...and Ashley Horace 


Thorndike. Rev. ed. 486 p., illus. N 

Y., The, Macmillan co., 1930. 30-1390 
| Oberammergau passion-play. The passio’ 

play of Oberammergeau. Rev. ed. for 


the 1930 celebration, translated from the 

original German text, with an introduc- 

tion, by Montrose J. Moses. 222 p. N. 

Y., Duffeld & co., 1930. 30-14121 
ee 
peared that allottees of the class here 
discussed have, while under the respec- 
tive ages of majority fixed by section 2 
|of said act, attempted to convey their 
allotted lands without having secured the 
approval of the proper probate court, it 
has been held that such attempted con- 
veyances are null and void. (Jefferson v. 
Winkler, 26 Okla., 653, 110 Pac., 755; 
Tirey v. Darneal, supra; Egan v. In- 
gram, 58 Okl., 766, 161 Pac., 225; Brewer 
|v. Perryman, 62 Okl., 176, 162 Pac., 791; 
Mortgage & Debenture Co. v. Burrow, 
| 75 Okl., 94, 182 Pac., 238; Tidal Oil Co. 
|v. Flannagan, 87 Okl., 231, 209 Pac., 729; 
| Griffin v. Galbraith, 247 Pac., 359, and 
others.) 


| Cited Decisions Are 
Distinguished by Court 


In some of these cases the expression 
{has been used that minority is “in the 
nature of a restriction on alienation.” 
The actual ground of decision in these 
cases has been that the Federal age limits 
|of minority gan not be disregarded or 
|avoided, despite the rules of the State 
statutes regarding emancipation by mar- 
riage, or for the ratification of contracts 
made during minority, etc., rather than 
| that the land itself was restricted as#to 
alienation. This must be so in view of 
'the adoption by the Oklahoma Supreme 
| Court of the decision of the Federal Cir- 
| cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
| Circuit in McNee v. Whitehead. 
| Particular mention should be made of: 
|the case of Parker, Superintendent v. 
| Richard (250 U. S., 235), on which con- 
| siderable reliance has been placed by the 
taxpayers. This case arose out of sec- 
tion 9 of the 1908 act, which, in additiori 
to language in its first sentence providing 
| that death shall operate to remove re- 
| strictions on certain lands on which re- 
| strictions were continued under said act 
while in the hands of the original allot- 
|tee, provides also in the first proviso 
{which immediately follows that convey- 
¢ | ances of the interests of full-blood heirs 
of such deceased allottee shall not be 
valid unless approved by the State pro- 
bate court. 


In view of the provisions of section 6, 


1 | 





| 


e| the probate courts, it has been held that 
e|the requirement in section 9 of the ap- 
proval of conveyances of full-blood heirs 
by such courts has reference only to adult 


t 


Ss 


| 


| already quoted testified that the building| of minor Creek allottees or heirs are not | full-blood heirs. (Harris v. Bell, 254 U. 
had a value of $10,000 at the time of its|exempted from taxation by the provis- 


S., 105, 113.) The Supreme Court held 
in Parker, Superintendent v. Richard 
| that such approval required before a con- 
veyance of his inherited interest by 
Richard, a full-blood adult heir, could be 
valid, represented a continued restgic- 
tion on alienation on his interest, @e- 


f 


e 


s 
e 
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ilding Volume 


Shows Decrease 


In Pennsylvania 


If-year Total Found to Be 


45 Millions Urider Figure) 


For Corresponding Period 
In 1929 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 21. 
he volume of building in 35 cities and 
hbughs of Pennsylvania fér six months 
1930 was nearly $45,000,000 less than 
total for the corresponding period in 
9, according to a statement issued by 
department of labor and industry. 
Ihe value of building permits issued in 
e was nearly 31 per cent less than in 
e last year, the statement says, while 
number of permits issued decreased 
e than 18 per cent. 
lhe statement follows in full text: 
ecord to reports to the depart- 
t of labor and industry from building 
ection offices in 37 cities and bor- 
s of Pennsylvania, building construc- 
for June, 1950, as measured by the 
me of building permits issued at 
e 387 offices, was 30.9 per cent be- 
the total for June, 1929. 
total of 3,189 permits were issued in 
e 57 cities and boroughs during June, 
). for work to cost $14,863,961 as com- 
Pd with 3,924 permits issued during 
P, 1929, for work costing $21,529,589; 
crease in June, this year, of 18.7 per 
in the number of permits issued and 
petcent in total building costs. 
Gain in Norristown 
xteen cities and boroughs reported 


leased building operations over June, | 
year, and 21 reported decreases. The | 


est gain in building construction for 
P, 1930, was reported from Norris- 
1, where permits for building work 


ost $484,696 were issued, or nearly | 
imes the amount of building reported | 


June, last year. Meadville reported 
second largest increase in building 
June with a building total of $304,- 


or nearly nine times the amount re- | 


ed for June, 1929. Erie showed the 
i largest increase in building for 
» with a building total of $339,310, 
in of $118,985, or 54 per cent, as 
pared with June, 1929. 

ittsburgh showed the largest build- 
decline for June, 1930. Pittsburgh’s 
Hing total for the month was $2,577,- 
less than its total for June, 1929, or 
8 per cent reduction. 
irted the second 


largest reduction 


a dgcline of $1,949,230, or 17.9 per | 


TWie third largest decrease was 
rted for Scranton which showed a 
ling decline of $862,853, or 90 per 
Allentown, Altoona, Carlisle, Har- 
arg, New Castle, Pottsville, Wash- 
on, and Wilkinsburg also reported 
ling totals for June, 1930, which 
> $100,000 to $500,000 less than the 
ting totals reported for these cities 
une, 1929. 

Residential Building 
psidential buitding construction con- 
ed at an extremely low level. Per- 

for new residential buildings in 
: were 58.4 per cent less than in 
', last year, the largest declings, oc- 


ing in the construction of one-family | 


lings. 
‘rmits for new residential buildings 
une, 1930, were 28.5 per cent less 
the tota! for June, 1929, the larg- 
decreases occurring in permits for 
ches, factories, office buildings, and 
ic works and utilities. 
srmfts for the construction of amuse- 
4 an® recreation places, public and 
te institutions, schools and stores, 
other mercantile buildings showed 
increase; the largest gain being 
eded in permits for mercantile build- 
Permits for alteration and repair 
in June, 1930, increased 26 per 
as compared with June, last year. 
gain in alteration and repair work 


entirely in the alteration and re-| 


buildings. Per- 
and repair of 
decreased 38 per 


of, nonresidential 
f the alteration 
ential buildings 


‘cords of building activity in 35 
wsylvania cities and boroughs for the 
six months in 1930 show that build- 
‘onstruction work in those 35 places 
shown a decline amounting to $44 
136, or 41.1 per cent as compared 
the building total in those cities 
boroughs for the first six months 
929, c 

the 35 cities and boroughs for 
lh these comparative building permit 
rds are available, only 10 show in- 
sed construction over the first six 
hs last year, and in only three of 
: places did the increase amount to 
000 or more as compared with last 

These three cities were Mead- 
reporting an increase of $401,650, 
6.6 per cent @ain; Uniontown, re- 
ng an increase of $247,728, or a 
per cent gain; and Williamsport, 
‘ting an increase of $125,125, or a 
per cent increase. 


ssure Regulating Taxes 
Indian Lands Construed 


[Continued from Page 8.] 4 


the apparent definite removal of 
ictions from the deceased allottee’s 
in the first sentence of the section. 
is urged that this case shows that 
pproval of the State probate courts, 
ever,@nd so long as, it is required 
spect of any allotted or inherited 
, operates as a restriction on aliena- 
This does not follow, and Parker 
chard .is distinguishable in that it 
les only to adult full-blood heirs, who 
lults would have none of the legal 
ilities of minority. Such a require- 


as to adults may operate as a re-| 


ion cn alienation imposed upon the 
But in the case of Minors the ap- 


il of conveyances made necessary by | 
money 


in 6, at least in the case of minors 
If or of no Indian blood, is due solely 
e personal legal disability of such 
*s to contract. 
summarize: It is the opinion of this 
that the allotted and inherited sur- 
lands of minor allottees and minor 
of allottees of the Creek Indian 
of less than half or of no Indian 
, including freedmen, have been tax- 
from and after 60 days from the 
ge of the act of May 27, 1908 (35 
312); that all allotted and inherited 
steads remained nontaxable during 
rontinuance of the 21-year period 
the date of the original homestead 
except that in the case of issue born 
Mar. 4, 1906, to a Creek allottee of 
or more Indian blood, such home- 
are exempted for a further period 
the removr! of restrictions by 
of time, death, or the act of the 
tary of the Interior, provided, how- 
that exemption ceases upon the pas- 
of + Jand out of Creek Indian 


Ss 


-shipw afd that the act of May 27 


oi, 


Philadelphia | 


In Eastern 


| 


| mittee of State Hi 


Figures showing the revenues avail- 
able for.highway purposes, the revenue 
diversions, and the highway mileage in 
all States have been prepared under the} 
direction of C. M. Babcock, commissioner | 
of highways of the State of Minnesota, | 
and chairman of the committee on ad-| 
ministration of the American Associa- | 
tion of State Highway Officials. | 

A national summary of the compila- | 
tions was published in the issue of July 
19. Information on the States is being} 
published from day to day in accordance | 
with the nine census divisions of the 
country. The informa#ion concerning 
the New England States has been pub- 
lished. . 

Of the Middle Atlantic States the in- 
formation concerning Pennsylvania was 
not available. 

Information for Maryland was not 
available in the data on south Atlantic 
States. The compilations for middle At- 
lantic and south Atlantic States, for 
which data was available, follow: 


A 
New York 
Road Mileages—State, 14,000; 11,000 
improved. County, 16,000; 8,000 im-| 
proved. Towns, 50,000; 10,000 improved. 

Sources of Revenue—State, 75 per 
cent motor vehicle license fees and gas 
tax, $52,000,000. County, 25 per cent 
motor vehicle license fees and portion of 
gas tax, $30,000,000. Towns, from State, 
$4,000,000. 

State Revenue Diversions—25 per cent 
;of motor vehicle lience fees returned to} 
counties. Also portion of gas tax, 
;amount not specified. 
| State—Proposed legislation to increase 
jgas tax. One cent additional revenue 
|} would amount to $14,000,000. 

County—State contributes $350 per 
mile for every mile outside of villages 
and cities, not including State system of 
highways. This in addition to 25 per 
cent of motor vehicle license fees. 

Towns—State aid under new legisla- 
tion will be available for town roads to; 
the extent of $83. per mile, this being 
based on difference between a 3 mill tax 
on valuation and $100 per mile. It is as- 
sumed that the additional 1 cent gas tax 
mentioned under State roads will be used 
for town roads. 





A 
New Jersey 

Road Mileages—State, 891; 794 paved, 
92 graveled, 4 unimproved. County, 
3,789; 2,507 paved, 1.283 graveled. Town- 
ship, 11,597; 837 paved, 2,180 graveled, 
8,576 unimproved. 

Sources of Revenue—State bonds, $10,- 
000,000; motor vehicle license fees, $15,- 
497,000; gas tax, $9,802,000; road tax, 
$2,244,000. County, property tax and 
bond issue, * $15,522,000; State aid, 
$2,825.000, Township, State aid, 


, $2,400,000, 


State Revenue Diversions—The follow- 
ing deductions are made from receipts 
of the motor vehicle license fees: $2,825,- 
000 to counties, $2,200,000 to townships 
and boroughs, $210,000 for roads con- 
structed under township aid act. 

State—Practically all State aid given 
to the countiesg townships and boroughs 
is used for maintenance and repair of 
roads. Included in the allotment of fig- 
ures on this page is $100,000 which is 


|; set aside for the townships and boroughs 


in each county for construction of rural 
roads. The 1930 law permits $25,000 to 
be used for maintenance of roads not 
constructed under the township aid act. 
Provisions of this act provide that State 
can pay up to 75 per cent for construc- 
tion and 50 per cent for maintenance, the 
municipalities providing the engineering 
services. The 1930 legislature created a 
conmission to study rural road improve- 
ments and report to the next legislature. 

County—Where State money is used! 
State supervises construction and main- 
tenance. 

A 


Delaware 


Road mileages: \ State, 795; 765 paved 
30 gravelled. County, 3,180; 250 sur- 
face treated macadam. No township 
system. 

Source of revenue: State: Motor- 
vehicle license fees, $100,000; 83-cent gas 
tax, $25,000. No State diversions. | 
County: Property tax, $1,250,000. 

State—The revenues of the State 
highway department are all secured | 
from motor-vehicle registration fees and! 
a 3-cent gasoline tax. Originally a sub- 
stantial portion of the State highways 
was built on a State-aid plan, under 
which the counties bonded and con- 
tributed 50 per cent of the construction 
cost. At the present time, however, the 
State is paying the interest on thes< 
bonds out of the revenues of the State 
highway department, and the amortiza 
tion of these bonds is being taken care 
of by the general fund of the State. | 

The present work of the State high-| 
way department is quite largely widen- 
ing existing main highways with a tend- 
ency to build lower types of roads to 
give increased mileage in an effort to 
reach a larger part of the rural pop- 
ulation. 

A 


Florida 


State, - 8,987; first 
preferential system, 2,588, of which 
8.075 complete; second preferential 
system, 833, of which 265 is complete. 
County: 27,000; no data on status. No 
township system. 

Source of revenue: State: Motor ve- 
hicle license fees, gas tax and Federal 
aid, $11,000,000. Diversions: 2 cents of 
gas tax returned to counties. County: 
Bond issues. 

State.—The 


Road mileages: 


Is 


law states that the first 
system shall be completed before any 
is spent on any other systems, 
and the second system is to be completed 
when the first system reaches that stage 
of completion where money can be ex- 


{pended without uelaying the completion 


of the first system. They are at the 
present time working on both the first) 
and the second systems. The first sys- 


{tem is approximately 70 per cent com- 
| plete and the second system about 30 per 


cent complete. 

At the last session of the legislature | 
a bill was enacted which in its final an- 
alysis gives each county a proportion- 
ate share of the gasoline tax collected | 
88, ee 
1908, subjecting the persons‘and prop- 
erty of minor allottees and minor heirs 
of allottees of less than half or of no 
Indian blood to the jurisdiction of the 
local probate courts with the proviso 
that minority should continue to the age 
of 21 years for males and to the age of 
18 years for females, did not operate as 
a restriction upon the alienation of the 
minors’ allotted or inherited lands. 
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Funds Available for Roads 


‘ 


Section Shown 


ghway Executives 


in the county at the rate of 2 cents per 
gallon. This money is supposed to be 
used in the retiring of county highway 
bonds. This money is distributed by a| 
board of administration at the State 
capitol. 

A 


Georgia 
Road mileages: State, 
paved, 1,900 gravelled, 3,500 unim- 


proved. County, 88,000; no data on 
status. No township system. 


7.000; ,700 





Source of revenue: State: Motor ve-| 
hicle license fees, $329,000; 4 cents of 
6 gents gas tax, $6,260,000; county dona-) 
tions, $493,186. Diversions: one cent} 
of gas tax returned to counties, 1 cent to! 
schools. County: 1 cent of gas tax, $2,- 
180,000. 

State.—1 cent of State gas tax dis- 
tributed among counties in proportion 
to mileage of State system in county. 
No other State assistance. Counties par- 
ticipate in construction of State projects 
up to 25 per cent. 

A 


North Carolina 


Rozd mileages: State, 8,797; 3,665 
paved, 1,802 surface treated, 1,849 sur- | 
faced, 975 earth. County, 52,000. No 
township data. 

Source of revenue: State: 5-cent gas 
tax and motor-vehicle license fees, $20,- 
000,000. Diversions: 1 cent of gas 
tax returned to counties. County: 1 cent} 
of gas tax, $3,000,000; ad valorem tax, 
$3,000,000. - 

State.—Total bond issue of $115,000,- 
000 has been spent. Portion of gas tax 
returned to counties is used by them 
to retire county road bonds—this by ac- 
tion of the 1929 legislature. - 

County.—Ad_ valorem “tax used fo 
maintenance. One cent of State gas tax 
used to retire county bonds. Ninety per 
cent of counties used their allotment for 
this purposetin 1929, State supervision 
optional, very few counties availing 
themselves of this feature. 

A 


South Carolina | 


mileages: State, 5,981; 1,346 
330 surface treated, 3,531 
County, .46,- 
337 (includes township roads). Town- 
ship, 46,337 (includes county roads). | 

Source of revenue: State: State bonds, 
motor vehicle license fees, five-sixths of 
6-cent gas tax, $10,000,000. Diversions: 
One-sixth of gas tax returned to coun- 
County One-sixth of gas tax. 

State.—Sixty-five million dollars in 
bonds issued—$10,000,000 sold at this 
time. The State highway department 
under statute constructs and maintains 
those portions of the State highway sys- 
tem located within incorporated towns 
and cities having a population of less 
than 2,500. Under regulations promui- 
gated by the State highway commis-, 
sion, it constructs said highways within} 
the outer portions of towns of 2,500 or 
more in population where the houses 
average more than 200 feet apart and 
there has been some recent agitation} 
in favor of legislation to authorize more 
liberal expenditure of State funds within 
such towns. 

Township.—No data available. 

A 
Vi . . 
irginia 

Road mileages: State, 8,600 (includes 
1,600 Federal system roads and 4,000 im- 
proved). County, 15,000; 6,000 improved. 
Township, 40,000; no data. 

Source of revenue: State: Se gas tax 
and motor vehicle license fees, $12,000,- 
000. Diversions: 1% cents of gas tax 
returned to counties as county aid. 
County: 142 cents State gas tax, $3,000,- 
000; property tax, $8,000,000. 

State.—Receipts from motor vehicle li- 
cense fees used exclusively for mainte- 
nance. Favorable to completion of State 


Road 
paved, 


isystem before spreading out to feeder 


roads. State has no control over county 
expenditures. 

County.—Counties must meet gas tax | 
funds provided by State. 

No township organizations. 

A 
West Virginia 

Road mileages: State, 4,054; 2,698 
paved. County, 30,745 (includes town- 
ship roads); 1,849 paved. Township, 30,- 
475 (includes county roads); 1,849 paved. 

Sources of revenue: State: State 
bonds, $15,000,000; motor vehicle license , 


Price Paid for Meals 
Averages 38.4 Cents 


San Francisco Survey Reveals 
Highest Level in Hotels 
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lunches and afternoon tea, generally 
shows a lower average check. Further- 
more, it was pointed out, department- 
store tea rooms are not operating at the 
dinner hour, when the highest average 
check is secured. 

The annual volume of business of all 
establishments in the survey was said 
to total $46,872,782, the figure being based 
on sales made to 122,205,616 customers. 

It was explained th.. the average size} 
of check for the various types of estab- 
lishmerts is as follows: Restaurants and 
cafes, 42.1 cents; hotel dining rooms, 
$1.16; cafeterias, 37.5 cents; coffee shops, 
32.4 cents; dairy lunches, 25.6 cents; 
sandwich shops, 28.1 cents; bakeries, 
25.9 cents; tea rooms, 47.7 cents; drug 
stores, 18.1 cents; clubs, $1.02, and mis- 
cellaneous, 25.9 cents. 

The seating capacity of the 1,184 eat-, 
ing houses in San Francisco is 89,975, 
or an average of 76 seats per establish- 
ment. There is one seat for approxi- 
mately every seven persons in the city’s 
population, it was stated. 

According to the survey, clubs and 
dining rooms naturally show the largest 
seating capacity per establishment, while 
drug stores are the lowest. Approxi- 
mately half of the seating capacity of 
the city’s eating establishments 
found to be under the heading of restau-- 
rants and cafes. In the case of tea 
rooms, the average is increased con- 
siderably by the necessity of including 
department-store tea rooms™~with the 
more usual type of tea room establish- 
ment. 

The average seating capacity 
establishment is given as follows: Hotel 
dining rooms, 281.5; restaurants and 
cafes, 70; cafeterias, 205.1; coffee shops, | 
65.4; dairy lunches, 104.8; sandwich} 
shops, 33.6; bakeries, 50.8; tea rooms, 
132.1; drug stores, 20.7; clubs, 315, and 
miscellaneous, 27.5. 
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National Capital Two Insurance Concerns Held Title Registration 
Liable in Workman's Injury 


Street Car Fare 
To Be Increased 


Supreme Court of District of 
Columbia Authorizes 10- 
Cent Cash Rate for Trac- 
tion Companies | 


A street car fare of 10 cents cash, 
with the sale of three tokens for 25 
cents, four for 30 cents or seven for 50 
cents, was authorized by a decision Juiy 
19 of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia in a decision by Justice 
Jennings Bailey, upon appeals by the} 
Washington Railway & Electric Co. and 
the Capital Traction Co. from an order 
issued by the public utilities commis- 
sion. 

Justice Bailey pointed out that under 
the present rates and valuation the two 
traction companies were able to realize 
only a return of 3.57 per cent and 4.73 
per cent, respectively. Under the 10- 
cent fare these companies will be en- 
able to secure a return of approximately 


;of 4.95 per cent and 6.96 per cent. 


Value of Properties 


It was pointed out in the opinion that 
the commission had fixed the value of 
the roads after hearing. The Capital 
Traction properties were valued at $14,- 
270,495 and those of the Washington 
Railway & Electric Company at $16,- 
116,368. Following an appeal, the Court 


|}of Appeals of the District of Columbia , 


raised the valuation of the Capital Trac- 

25,756,880. Later, by 
order of the commission, the value of 
the property of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company was raised to $17,- 
469,527. 

In 1927, it is explained, the Capital 
Traction Company applied for an_in- 
crease in the rate of fare, but owing to 
the pendency of negotiations for 
merger of the two companies and_ the 
action of Congres thereon, the applica- | 
tion was dimissed without prejudice. 

At the preesnt hearing, Justice Bailey | 
said, the railway companies relied upon 
the valuation of specific dates and asked 
for the increase to the 10-cent rate. The 
commission, he pointed out, contended 
this rate could not be determined with-, 
out a new valuation. As a result, mo- ; 
tion was made for a new valuation bui 
it has never been acted upon. 

After reviewing the valuation of the 
lines and the rate of return, Justice 
Bailey declared, “The present rate of | 
fare therefore furnishes a return which! 
is clearly inadequate. * * * The public 
is interested in the proper maintenance 
and operation of the railways and the 
owners are entitled to a reasonable re- 
turn. An increase in rate of fare in 
my opinion necessary for these objects.” 

It was stated that “If the commission 
should order a revaluation, as it un- 
questionably has the power to do, it 
would have the power also to pass upon 
the reasonableness of the rate of fare 
fixed by this court, in view of the new 
values fixed by such valuation.” 


a 


Is 


Texas Petroleum Plan 
Favors Existing Wells 


State of Texas: 
Austin, July 21. 

State-wide proration of oil production 
based upon the requirements of pur- 
chasers is provided in proposed princi- 
ples under which the new common pur- 
chase and pipe line law will be applied, 
as prepared by the State railroad com- 
mission, which has announced a hearing 
upon the rules to be held July 30. 

The rules propose to give priority to 
old pumping fields to permit settled pro- 
duction at such capacity as to make 
pumper wells pay their way and to pre- 
vent recession of production, and re- 
strictions will be applied principally to 
flush fields and new production, it was 
stated. 

The effect of the rules, it was an- 
nounced, will be to hold back drilling ex- 
cept in immediate response to buyers’ 
demands, since new wells could be oper- 
ated only to supply actual requirements | 
¢ above those of existing 
wells. 
fees, $4,532,000; four cents gas tax, $4,- | 
873,000. No diversions. County: County 
road levy and capitation tax of $1, $4,- 
442,000. ‘Township: toad levies, $1, 
866,000, . 

State.—$85,000,000 State bonds 
$15,000,000 authorized this time. 
ceeds entirely under State control. | 

County.—Highway department  fur- 
nishes county with standard plans and 
specifications on request at no charge. 
If no county engineer is available, State 
will furnish, but charge is made. County 
road levy is on basis of 25 cents on $100! 
of assessed valuation. \ 
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braska Compensation Chief Finds Policies May Not Ex- 


clude.Any Operations or Any Employes of Assured, 
Under Provisions of Act 


State of Nebraska: Lincoln, July 21 


Two insurance companies 
the compensation risk of an Omaha 
plumbing concern, one covering opera- 
tions under a contract on the State capi- 
tol building and the other covering all 
other operations of the firm in Lincoln, 
have been held jointly and severally 
liable for an injury sustained by an em- 


carrying |the claimant in charge. 


ploye when en route between the capitol | 


building and another building in which 
the employer was installing equipment. 

This was the decision of the chief of 
the State bureau of compensation, J. H. 
Jeffrey, in the case of James H. Pine v. 
B. Grunwald et al., on the ground that a 
“policy of insurance issued by a work- 
men’s €ompensation insurance company 
in this State which attempts to exclude 
from the policy any of the operations or 
any of the employes of the employer, is 
in violation of the provisions of our 
workmen’s compensation act.” 

B. Grunwald, Inc., of Omaha, had the 
plumbing contract on the State capitol 


For business 
reasons, it was explained, the employer 
took out a policy of insurance cavering 
its other Lincoln operations aside from | 
the capitol building with the Travelers | 
Insurance Co. | 

As manager of the Lincoln branch, | 
Mr. Pine’s duties required him to travel 
from the site of ane operation to another | 
during the course of each day. On Aug. | 
12, 1929, he opinion states, he called at! 
the capitol building to confer with the 
consulting architect with reference to! 
somé “plumbing installation. He then 
proceeded to a residence where the em-; 
ployer was installing plumbing, and on 
his way back to the capitol to see the 
architect who had been out at the time 
of the first call, Mr. Pine was involved 
in an automobile accident, sustaining 
injuries. 

Each of the insurance companies con- 
tended that the accident occurred while 
the employe was engaged in a service 
which was insured under the policy of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


building and was insured by the London!the other company, Mr. Jeffrey stated. 


Guarantee & Accident Co., Mr. Jeffrey |Because of the alleged partial cover 


age, 


pointed out. The employer acquired sev-|He held’ both companies jointly and sev- 
eral other plumbing contracts in Lincoln! erally liable for compensation payments 
and opened a branch office there, placing ‘and medical expenses. 
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Applications for Broadcasting 


And: Wireless Licenses Filed 


Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless licenses and permits have just 
been announced by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WBNY, Baruchrome Corporation, 400 
East 139th Street, New York, N. Y., con- 
struction permit for change in equipment. 

WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corp., 
1508 Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J., 
construction permit for change in 
ment. ® 


‘casting Corp., 600 State Street, 


equip- | 
|from Aladdin Hotel, 1211 


WDRC, The Doolittle Radio Corp., 5 Bea- | 


Haven, Conn., modifica- 
increase daytime power 


con Avenue, New 
tion of license to 
from 500 w. to 1 kw. 


WRAW, Horace PD. Good, trading as 
Avenu@Radio and Electric Shop, 260 Schuy- 
kill Avenue, Reading, Pa., request for au- 
thority to voluntarily assign license to the 
Reading Broadcasting Company. 

WFBE, Radio Station WFBE, 
112 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, con 
struction permit to install new 250-w. 
equipment with automatic frequency con 
trol. 

KTAT, Texas Air Trankport Broadcasting 
Co., approximately & miles from Ft. Worth, 
Birdville, Tex., request for authority to 
voluntarily assign license to the S. A. T 
Broadeast Company. 


WKBI, Fred L. 
Park Boulevard, 
cover construction 
1930, to change equipment and 
power from 50 to 100 w. 

WIBA, The Capital Times Company, 
N. W. % of the N. W. %4, section 36, 
township of Madison, Wis., modification of 
construction permit to change date of re- 
quired commencement of construction and 
extend completion date to Nov. 10, 1930, 
on construction permit issued May 3, 1930 

WEW, The St. Louis University, 221 
Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, 
construction permit to changes 
equipment, 

KFUM, W. D. Corley, 12 South Nevada 
Street, Colorado Springs, Colo., construc- 
tion permit to make changes in equipment. 

WBNY, Zaruchrome Corporation, 400 
East 129th Street, New York City, modifica- 
tion of construction permit to extend com 
pletion date from July 17, 1930 to Oct. 31, 
1930, 

WLVA, Lynchburg Broadcasting Corp., 
Page Street, between Morgan and Mt. View 
streets, Lynchburg, Va., construction per- 
mit to install new equipment and increase 
power from 100 w. to 250 w. 

WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Ine., 12897 
Woodward! Avenue, Highland Park, Mich. 
license to operate in accordance with con- 
struction permit issued June 9, 1930, i. e., 
to move transmitter and studio from Huron 
Hotel, Ypsilanti, Mich., to 12897 Woodward 
Avenue, Highland Park, Mich. 

WSPA, Virgil V. Evans, trading as The 
Voice of South Carolina, Montgomery 
Building, Spartanburg, S. C., construction 


Vacation Auto Insurance 


Inc., 108 


1951 Irving 
license to 
Apr. 28, 
increase 


Schoenwolf, 
Chicago, Tll., 
permit issued 


make 


to 
13l, 


Mo., | 
in| 


| Harrison 


|}and Harrison en route 


| Fullerton 


jand 
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Authorized in Virginia’ 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, July 21. 
The State corporation commission has 
just authorized by administrative order 
the issuance of special vacation automo- 


‘hile insurance policies effective Aug. 1. 


The coverage will include collision, tor- 
nado, riot, flood and water, earthquake, 
towing and damage from falling aircraft. 


We 


Exports and Im ports During June 


Are Reduced From Level of 1929 


Value of Incoming Shipments Is Smallest Since 1922; 
Outgoing Figure a¥Lowest Point Since 1924. 


Exports from the United States dur- 
ing June decreased in valuation 24 per 
cent from June of last year and imports 
declined 29 per cent, according to fereign 
trade figures just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The export trade, amounting to $299,- 
000,000, was the lowest for any month 
since July, 1924, and the import trade, 
totaling $250,000,000, was the lowest | 
since April, 1922, it was stated orally 
in the statistical research division of the 
Department. 

During the first six months of 1930 
exports have decreased 21 per cent from} 
the corresponding period of 1929, whiic 
imports have declined 24 per cent. A 
substantial part of the import trade de- 
cline is due to lower prices but the export 
trade decrease is reflected in large part 
in lower quantity shipments, it was ex- 
plained. 

Exports of gold during June were only 
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June Jun 
1930 
$299,000 
. 250,000 


Merchandise 
Exports 
Imports 


Excess of exports . $49,000 
Gold 

$26 

13,938 


Kxports 
Imports 


Excess of imports . $13,912 


Exports 
Imports 


Excess of exports 


| years but the total 


| same period of last year. 


1929 
$395,186 
353,403 


$39,783 


$550 


in many 
for the first six 
months was greater than that of the 
Silver exports 
totaled $3,336,000, which was also the 
lowest figure in a number of years. Dur- 
ing the first half of the year silver ship- 
ménts were 27 per cent less than in the 
first. half of last year, according to the 
Department's figures. 

Imports of gold during the month to- 
taled $13,938,000 as against $30,762.000 
a vear ago. Receipts during the first 
half of the year were greater than in 
the same period of last year. Silver im- 
ports during the month were $2,707,000 
as compared to $5,022,000 a year ago. 
Imports for the first six months were 
considerably less than the corresponding 
period of 1929, according to the data. 

The following table shows the total 
values of exports and imports of the 
United States expressed in thousands of 
dollars, preliminary figures for 1930 
corrected to July 17: 


$26,000 and were the lowest 


e Six Months Ending June 
1930 1929 
$2,079,841 $2,623,088 
1,735,642 | 2,286,375 


$344,199 
$9,663 
232,199 
$222,536 
$30,002 
23,273 


$6,729 


permit to install new 1I-kw. transmitter, 
change frequency from 1,420 ke. to 490 ke.. 
and increase power from 100 w. night, 250 
w. day, to 1 kw. 


WTAD, Illinois Stock Broad- 
Quincy, TH. | 
new 500-w. 


frequency con- 


Medicine 


construction 
equipment 
trol. 


KMBC, 


permit to install 
with automatic 


Midland Broadeasting Company, 


Bowen & Lexington streets, Independence, | 


Mo., modification of license to move studio 
1 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., te Pickwick Hotel, 10th 
and McGee streets, Kansas City, Mo. 

: KPWF, Pacific- Western Broadcasting 
Fed., Ltd., near Westminster, Calif., mod- 
Mication of construction permit to extend 
completion date from July 13, 1930 to Dee. 
1930. 

WDAE, Tampa Publishing Co., Forest 
Hills County Club, Tampa, Fla., license to 
operate in accordance with construction 
permit issued July 2, 1930, i. e., to install 
new transmitter and studio equipment. 


Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 


Elgin National Watch Co., 
Street, Elgin, IL, construction 
new station for 500 w. in 
Experimental service. 


W2XAV, Bell 


325 Watch 
permit) for 


amateur bands. 


Telephone Laboratories, 
Ocean Township, N. J., modification of 
license r 1,816 ke., 100 w., for short term. 
Experimental service. 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


Arkansas 

Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
authorized by the railroad commission to 
operate an interstate bus line between 
and Little Rock as an extension 
of existing service between Springfield, Mo., 
to the West. 

California 

Pacific Electric Railway has been author 
ized by the railroad commission to reduce 
its passenger service to one trip in each | 
direction daily between Santa Fe Springs, 
and Yorba Linda. The! commis 
sion stated that the bus service rendered 
by the railway's subsidiary, Motor Transit 
Co., adequately served the territory. 

White Brothers have been authorized to 
ieiletines bus service Between Jackson 
Volcano, the of a mail contract 
with the United States Government having 
made it impossible to operate at a profit. 

J. F. Baker was authorized to discontinue 
bus service between Stockton and Copperop- 
lis due to the lessening of mining activi- 
ties at the latter place. Mrs. Ella Deschamps 
was permitted to discontinue bus service 
between Milton and Copperopolis. 

Tanner Motor Livery was granted a 
blanket certificate in lieu of several sep 
arate certificates held for the operation 
of 30 auto sight-seeing tours in California, 
and was given permission td operate anj| 
auto service between the docks on Terminal 
Island and hotels in the downtown district 


has been 


loss 


}of Los Angeles 





| plied 


| defendant 
}on 


Coastwise Transportation (Co, has ap- 
for permission to operate a bus and} 
freight between Redwood City and |} 
San Gregorio and to consolidate the same | 
with its present service between San Fran- | 
cisco and Santa Cruz, | 

California Livestock Commission Co. and | 
various others engaged in the _ livestock | 
business, having filed a complaint with the | 
railroad commission against Southern | 
Pacifie Co. and Holton Inter-Urban Rail- | 
way Co., alleging that the rates maintained | 
by defendants for the transportation of | 
cattle and sheep from points in the Impe- | 
rial Valley to Los Angeles are unjust and | 
unreasonable, the commission has ordered | 
companies to reduce the rates | 
and sheep in double-deck cars | 
from the Imperial Valley to Los Angeles 
to the basis of the rates for comparable | 
distances between points in Arizona and | 
California. The reductions will vary from} 
$4 per car to $16.50 per car, which will 
result in an approximate saving of $15,000 | 
per year livestock shippers, the com- | 
mission announced, | 

Indiana | 

The public service commission, sitting as 
a board of arbitrat#m under a _ provision 
of contract designating it as a perma- 
nent board to handle disputes between the 
Indianapolis Street Railway Co. and _ its 
employes, has denied a petition by James 
T. Duvall for reinstatement in the employ 
of the company. 

Nebraska 
Nebraska railroads have asked au 
thority of the railway commission to can- 
cel rule 1590 of Western Trunk Line Cir- 
cular 17-G, covering package requirements, 
carried as exception to section 4, rule 10, 
of current western classification. 

All roads have requested authority to 
amend committee and individual lines’ is- 
sues to provide revised rules covering bulk- 
heading of cars loaded with grain or seeds 
when shipped in mixed carloads, for the 
purpose of clarification. 

The Rock Island, Missouri Pacific, Union 
acific and Burlington railroads have asked 
authority to restrict tariffs providing for 
absorption of switching charges at Omaha 
to provide that maximum absorption on 
traffic to and from industries in the fourth 
district, as described in Sup. 7, C. & N. W. 
GFD 8419-S, will be $3.80 per car on grain 
and $4.95 per car on other commodities, 

The City of Alliance has been authorized 
to construct and operate a_ transmission 
line from Alliance to Berea. 

Gage County Electric Co. was authorized 
to construct and operate a_ transmission 
line between Wolbach and Cushing. 

All Nebraska roads and B. T. Jones, 
agent, have been granted authority to 
amend rule 1, sections B and D, of demur- 
rage and storage rules tariff 1-H and 4-J. 

Southern Nebraska Power Co. of Abilene, 
Kans., has been authorized to issue and 


service 


cattle 
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to 
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Of Autos Studied 
By New Jersey 


Advisability of New Law 
Considered as Means of 
Helping Solve Problem of 
Car Stealing 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, July 21. 

A thorough study of the advisability 
of enacting a motor-vehicle title regis- 
tration law as a safeguard against au- 
tomobile thefts is now being made in 
New Jersey, according to an announce- 
ment by the State commissioner of mo- 
tor vehicles, Harold G. Hoffman, July 19. 

“The question,’ said Mr. Hoffman, “is 
one of the greatest importance. It 
one on which np hasty action will be 
taken. At present, however, George M. 
Eichler, assistant to the attorney gen- 
eral of New Jersey; Harry Green, presi- 
dent of the Motor Club of New Jersey, 
and other legal luminaries and _ repre- 
sentative leaders of the automotive 
trade, are making a thorough investiga- 
tion of the wisdom of a title act for 
the State. - 

“There is little doubt, viewing the sub- 
ject broadly, that one of the duties the 
State owes to its motor citizens is pro- 
tecting them from loss through the theft 
of their cars. Traffic and legal authori- 
ties generally are agreed that one of the 
most powerful preventive steps in this 


1s 


{connection is a titl> law which virtually 


prevents the illegal resale of automobiles. 
Part of Model Code 

“tle high regard in which this line of 
action is held generaliy is amply demon- 
strated by the fact that a uniform title 
registration law is part of the code 
‘drafted by the best traffic minds of the 
country in the national conference on 
street and highway safety.” 

In his study of the question, Mr. 
Eichler is looking closely at the title 
laws of Pennsylvania and Maryland which 
are similar in principle and are regarded 
as among the most notable examples of 
motor vehicle acts of this character, Mr. 
Hoffman stated. 

The present New Jersey statute deal- 
ing with the subject i: known as “an act 
to prevent the laceny of motor vehicles.” 
It was amended the list time i:. 1925. 

As it stands, the act provides that 
no motor vehicles shall be sold or pur- 
chased unless it contains the manufac- 
turer’s number, nor shail there be a sale 
or purchase of a motor vehicle contain- 
ing an obliterated, erased or mutilated 
manufacturer’s number. 't further 
' provided that “in all sales or purchases 
of a motor veh‘cle from the manufac- 
turer or through an agent or agency or 
aithorized dealer of such manufacturer, 
there shall be issued to the purchaser a 
manufacturer's bill of sale, which bill of 
sale shall contain the manufacturer's 
number on the engine dr motor of the 
vehicle so sold.” 

Bill of Sale Assigned 


This original bill of-sale, under the 
law, shall be assigned by the seller to 
the purchaser by an assignment wit- 
nes.ed by twg persons and acknowledged 
by -he seller before any properly con- 
stituted authority fo~ handling such 
deals. 

The bill of sale act, similar to that in 
several other States, is regarded by many 
as having the definite weakness that 
duplicates are too easily procurable, mak- 
ing the path of the thief, in the resale 
of any stolen car, too simple a process, 
the announcement declared. 

Under a title registration law, only 
the actual owner of the car is in posses- 
sion of the certificate which proves own- 
ership, it was stated. It is not possible 
to secure a duplicate bearing the seal 
of the State unless one is able to prove 
ownership. The motor thief, according 
to the statement, finds this obstacle in 


is 


| his path one that cannot be hurdled with- 


out more energy than he usually is will- 
ing to display. 

“A uniform title registration act in 
all of the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia,” Mr. Hoffman stated, “is rec- 
ommended by many as the most power- 
ful deterrent to the depredations of the 
motor car thief which cost untabulated 
millions of dollars annually. Its support 
is of a quality that commends such a law 
to consideration everywhere. New Jer- 
sey is making a thorough study of such 
legislation and if it proves to have the 
mérit claimed for it, no doubt action will 
be taken upon it in this State.” 


State Revokes 542 Licenses 
For Driving While Drunk 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, July 21. , 

During his first three months in office, 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles Harold 
G. Hoffman, has revoked 542 licenses of 
drunken drivers in the State of New 
Jersey, according to an announcement 
just made public at his office. 

The commissioner has not only ‘turned 
a “deaf éar” to all pleas for restoration 
of licenses for persons convicted of driv- 
ing while under the influence of liquor, 
and from their friends, but he is con- 
ducting investigations leading to the ap- 
prehension and conviction of persons who 
have had their licenses revoked for 
drunken driving and who by fraud or 
collusion, have again obtained licenses 
while still on the prohibitory list, it was 
stated. 

A number of such persons have already 
been convicted, and in a number of cases, 
“drunken drivers” operating cars with- 
out a license, have been arrested. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 

(Change in Status) 

To permit plaintiffs in auto- 
nt cases to sue defendant car 
owner and insurance company jointly, 
Signed by governor. Act 55, 

S. B. 133. To give unincorporated cities, 
towns and villages the benefits of special 
fire insurance premium levies upon com- 
plying with requirements as to serviceable 
fire apparatus. Signed by governor. Act 66, 

S. B. 162. To authorize life insurance 
companies to deposit cash or securities 
equal to legal reserve on outstanding pol- 
icies until commuted or terminated. Signed 
by governor. Act 73. 

S. B. 231. Bo amend section 18, work- 
men’s compensation law¢to provide for sub- 
mission of disputes in compensation cases 
to judges of district courts, Signed by 
governor. Act 81. 


S. B. 


k 65. 
mobile accide 


sell 1,000 shares of common stock at $100 
per share, 1,041 shares of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock at face value and $100,000 of 
5\y per cent 20-year bonds at not less than 
90 per cent. The funds are to be used to 
pay for additions and betterments now in 
place. 
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Receiver Given 
Right to Issue 


’ ats Areas for Industry Away From Congestion Will Be Opened 
Rail Securities Up by President’s Program, He Asserts 





Notes Will Be Given in Pay- In Radio 


ment for Equipment Sup- 
plied Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Line 


Railroads will be expanded, highways | 
will be multiplied and airways will per- 
form their specialized services. Water 
transportation can not replace the fast 
freight service required for certain coni- 
modities. Neither cah it reach beyond 
the limits of its geographical location | 
The railroads will continue to perform | 
the great burden of freight service that} 
waterways can not undertake. The high- | 
ways will reach into areas that the 
waterways can not serve. | 

The airways will more and more serve | 
the need of transportation where time} 
is a vital consideration; but the water-| 
ways will perform a_ special service | 
which is fundamental in assuring min- | 
imum cost of transportation. Water- | 
ways properly utilized relieve other} 
forms of transportation by moving the | 
bulk, low-rate commodities which con- 
stitute the basic material in many im-| 
portant industries. Nature has provided | 
our Nation with far-reaching watdér- 
ways. The complete improvement and 
the full utilization of waterways for the 
needs of industry and agriculture is a 





Authority to the receiver of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, 
W. H. Bremner, to issue promissory notes 
aggregating $1,512,980 for delivery to 
the General American Tank Car Corpo- 
ration for the unpaid portion of certain 
car equipment purchased by the road 
is granted under an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decision made pub- 
lic July 21. There will be 120 of these 
notes, each in the amount of $10,941.50. 

The decision (finance docket 8342) 
follows in full text: 

Application Is Unopposed 

W. H. Bremner, receiver of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, 
acting as a common carrier by railroad | 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duiy 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to issue 
120 promissory notes in the amount of 
$10,941.50 each. No ee to the 

ranting of the application has been pre-! 
somted oe us. 7 ; task that will take ages to complete, 

The details regarding the appoint-; but the system can be put in operation 
ment of the applicant as receiver of the] in a comparatively few years. The pres 





Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Com-, ent Administration has undertaken to 
pany and the nature of the suit are set: put the inland waterway system in 


forth in Minneapolis & St. Louis Re- 
ceiver’s Certificates, 90 I. C. C. 491. 

On Mar. 24, 1930, the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Minnesota, fourth division, authorized 
the applicant among other things to take 
steps to purchase four gas-electric motor 
cars and 500 box cars of 80,000 pounds 
capacity, to enter into appropriate con- 
tracts or equipment trusts for the ac- 
quisition of the equipment, and to make 
the necessary initial payments under 
such contracts or equipment trusts from 
available funds on hand, the contracts 
and equipment trusts to be approved 
by the court before becoming effective. 

On June 16, 1930, the court approved 
the action of the applicant in entering 
into tentative arrangements with the 
General American Tank Car Corporation, 
of Chicago, Ill., for the purchase of 500 
steel-underframe box cars of 80,000 
pounds capacity and also authorized him 
to execute a contract substantially in the 
form attached to the order. 

Contract With Car Builder 

The contract, which is to be dated May 
12, 1930, and is to be made between the 
General American Tank Car Corporation 
and the applicant, will provide for the 
purchase by the applicant of 500 40-ton 
sheathed box cars at a cost of $2,195 
for each car, or an aggregate cost of 
$1,097,500. The applicant agrees to pay 
$109,750 in cash upon the execution of 
the agreement and the remaining $987,- 
750, with interest thereon at the rate 
of 5% per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in 120 monthly installments 
evidenced bx 120 promissory notes dated | 
Sept. 1, 1930, each for the sum of $10,-| interchange of commodities between Pa- 
941.50, payable to bearer Serially on the | cific and Atlantic ports. The President’s 
first day of each month, beginning Oct. | plan for unification of the national wa- 
1, 1930, and ending Sept. 1, 1940, with terways has received overwhelming sup- | 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per an-| port in Congress. The rivers and har- 
num after maturity, Title to the equip-/| bors bill, passed by Congress and ap- 
ment is to remain in the vendor until| proved on July 3, 1930, gives authority 
all the terms of the agreement shall} for the completion of the major portion 
have been complied with. The notes are of the plan. 
to be delivered direct to the vendor of the For more than a century, the Corps of 
equipment. — of Army Engineers has been engaged in 

The applicant represents that during | improving waterway facilities in various 
the past seven years, aside from thice! parts of the United States. The im- 
gas-electric motor cars acquired and| proved rivers and harbors have served 
certain passenger and freight equipment | industry well and the areas best pro- 
units rebuilt, it has acquired no new pas- | vided with water transportation enjoy 
senger or freight equipment or motive industrial supremacy. ‘The agricultural 
power and that its needs for freight | regions of the middle west suffered after 
car equipment are acute. | the war because of the shifting economic 

The receiver is an officer of the court currents resulting therefrom. Necessary 
and is acting under its authority. While) increased freight rates from the farm 
it is within our province to give our|to the domestic and foreign markets 
authority and consent under section 20a| have reduced the margin of profit to the 
of the interstate commerce act, it is not! producer. In eompeting in world mar- 
to be understood that by giving such | kets, some advantage had to be found so 
authority we pass upon or anywise deter- that American agriculture might counter- 
mine or affect the nature of the rights | balance the high wage differential inher- 
or liens to be enjoyed by the holders of | ent in our American standard of living. 
the notes or the priority of the notes in| A reduction in the cost of transporting 
their relation to other liens. ; |the product from the farm to the mar- 

We find that the proposed issue of| ket is the most certain way to increase 
promissory notes by the applicant as|the margin of profit to the farmer. 


aforesaid (a). is for a lawful object| Possibility of Impr »wing 
8s Ly « 


within the duly authorized purposes’ of 
Natural Waterways Proved 


the receiver, and compatible with the 
Water-borne commerce is particularly 


public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 

adapted to the transportation of bulk | 
agricultural products. 


proper performance by him of service 
Army Engineers has proven the possi- 


to the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair his ability to per- | 4" 
. Pp | bility and practicability of improving 
natural waterways to provide for the 


form that service, and (b) is reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate for such : 

transportation of bulk commodities at 
extremely low rates. 


purpose. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 
Heretofore, rivers were improved with 
a view to local needs, 

not a localized 
transportation problem is national rather 
than local. Under the present system, 
dislocated and diseonected river and har- 
bor projects of local importance will be 
connected into a national unified trans- 
portation system. The waterways must 
connect the important cities and areas of 
the interior of our country. 
tries of the seaport must be linked to 


operation, 

Herbert Hoover as engineer, as Cabi- 
net officer, and as President has used 
the full force of his engineering knowl- 
edge and executive ability to assure the! 
utilization and expansion of our inland 
waterways to meet the growing needs of 
the country. At Kansas City in 1925, 
Secretary Hoover advocated the consoli- 
dating of our interior waterways into 
an integrated system. This system ex- | 
tends north from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, Minneapolis and Chicago, east 
and west upon the tribufarin, 1,600 
miles, from the steel mills and the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania and Ohio through 
St. Louis to Kansas City and to the ag- 
ricultural regions of the Mid West. He 
outlined a system comprising 12,000) 
miles of essential water transportation 
connecting 20 States with the Gulf. His 
knowledge of commercial needs and un- 
derstanding of the underlying principles 
governing the interchange of commodi- | 
ties pointed clearly the way to the great 
national policy that marks the rebirth 
of our inland waterways. He was keenly 
aware of the fact that modern mechani- 
cal inventions make possible more rapid 
carrying of heavier loads on river lines 
than ever before in history. He for- 
mulated a plan and became the leader of 
the movement for improved waterways 
and improved carriers of water com- 
merce long before he became President 
of the United States. His plan did not 
embrace the Mississippi system alone. 
It provides for the improvement of the 
waterways on the Pacific slope and the 
utilization of the Panama Canal for the 





Tolls Show Decline 
At Panama Canal 





Number of Commercial Tran- 
sits Also Decrease 





Commercial vessels that passed , 
through the Panama Canal in the fiscal| the agricultural hinterland. 
year just ended were less in number|»y Water routes must be developed from 
and paid less in tolls than the com-| the interior of the country to_the mar- 
mercial transits in the preceding year, | kets of the world. 
according to a statement on July 91| be connected with the Mississippi sys- 
by the canal administration, 7 }tem and the Gulf ghrough the Illinois 

Commercial transits in June reached| Waterways. This project has been au- 
a daily average and a total of tolls| thorized by Congress. The Great Lakes 
somewhat higher than in May, but the| Will also be connected with the Atlantic, 
average tolls per vessel was smaller, ac-| ¢ither through St, Lawrence Waterway 
cording to the statement which follows| 0% through the New York Canals, In 
in full text: developing this mighty system, the im- 

The total number of commercial ves- | Portance of the main routes will not be 
sels transiting the canal during the fiscal | Permitted to overshadow the value of 
year ended June 30, 1930, aggregated| the development of the tributary rivers 
6,185, and the total tolls collection was|@Nd canals, Under this system, 
$27,076,890.01,, Tolls collected during | and river ports will become seaports. 
the fiscal year 1930 were less by $50,- 
846.90 than the $27,127,376.91 collected one of the States of the Union will ben- 
during the fiscal year 1929, which was| ¢fit every State. A completed and ade- 
a record year for tolls. The number of| @uate transportation system will make 
commercial transits for 1930 fell short| prosperity national rather than sectional. 





by 228 of the 6,413 transits during the | National prosperity will be the summa- | (in catitlons at dollars.’ Traffic (Oklahoma). Decided July 8, City. a 
fiscal year 1929, and 271 short of the| tion of the prosperity of the individual] ce : : 9 a : . 1930, . ! South Bend (Ind.). 

a . ; ; | States Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve, Rich, Atla. Chi. St.L. Minn. K.C, Dallas 8. F. Award of reparation by cor j . nati, Indi lis 
record of 6,456 established during the | >tates. ; : Loans and investments—total 23,106 1,534 9,297 1,263 2,288 644 593 3,400 669 353 661 438 1,964 | mission of Oklahoma in ene eel Potersbars (Fla). § 
fiscal year 1928. These figures are for| Before he became President, Herbert | ee eee) a eee a See. joe Meet ee) eee | es ous \EMMOMR Of eal te ease en of ship- (Fla.) sa 

. ° : A | 5 ’ s, ving y 
collections and subject to minor adjust-| =——— ny | Loans—total aes 16,906 1,149 6,865 938 468 458 2,655 515 229 440 328 1,386 |intrastate routes from Tulsa and ilenvy | x 
ments on account of overcharges or sup-| and on the launches $113.64, or a total} fe a —- cs v0 — — — = o— 0g etta groups in Oklahoma, to Dewey, Okla., | Kansas City 
plemental bills. tolls collection of $2,101,108,17. On sectrities ...eseeesess 8,424 3,977 506 5 186 148 1,316 247 81 140 99 445 | during the so-called guaranty period from | St. Louis: Desral 
The daily average number of commer-| The daily average number of commer- I An other ae a SAAR NSS oo aaet “Ss a7 81 = 810 1,339 268 _< ane 829 44 Mar. 1, 1920, to Aug. 31, 1920, inclusive, | | = 
cial transits during the year was 16.95,| cial transits for the month was 15.93,! nvestments—total ......04: 6,300 385 2,433 325 764 176 185 745 154 12 220 110 627 | Spproved in part. Original report, 122 I.|, No matter where you are going. any Wabash 
as compared with 17.57 for the fiscal| and the tells collected $70,033.15, as com-| U.S. Govt. securities ..... 2.915 470——«*1:218 a3 "364 62 “34042 88SCté‘SCdS “OR “Ea "341 | oe, oe ew, Gn the belief that this com- | — furnish accurate travel inf 
year 1929. The daily average tolls col- | pared with an average of 15.45 transits| Other securities ........., 3.285 215 1219 242 400 97 73 405 121 54 127 46 286 he doutinuas ooae ae poe rer H. E, Watt 
leetion amounted to $74,183.26, as com-| and $69,770,92 in tolls for the previous | Reserve with F. R. Bank .... 1,840 100 878 90 145 42 40 271 4h 26 58 34 107 | eral control’ through the aecuanae antant Passenger Traffic Manager, 
pared with $74,321.58 for the previous month, and an average of 16.76 and $70,-|Cash in vault sa nceM recs 212 15 57 12 27 10 9 36 6 5 10 7 17|a complaint, No, 13503, Dewey Portland | Wabash Railway. St. Louis 
fiscal year. | 926.87 in tolls for June, 1929, The aver- Net demand deposits ....... 13,784 918 6,176 ee 1,170 Ba2 312 1,942 376 221 A99 280 771 |Cement Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
During the month of June, 1930, 478| age amount of tolls paid by each of the | L'me deposits persssssees Teta sig 3,007 18 oss 24528 1.373 «6835 = 180198 188 1,005 | Santa Fe Railway Company et al., was 

commercial vessels and 14 small launches| commercials transits was $4,395.39, esl ens conaptts an ; —~ ay 8 12 Ve A} 10 aoe 8 on. 2 = obt | filed Here on Feb. 7, 1922, That complaint | } 
transited the canal. Tolls on the com-jcompared with $4,515.45 for the month|Due to banke Dee Ae an 7 — = 10 oan 504 a 80 a 4 208 pe dismined Mar, *, anes. and the ques- 

; ’ . rec banks ....-..e11+4. 8,894 Bt 213 34) 2 ; 2 237 ‘ 29 Stead! Gakn tafe one . ty 
mercial vessels aggregated $2,100,994.53,| of May, 1930. | Borrowings from F. R. Bank 45 3 8 2 9 3 10 4°83 cee 1 2 +++ee} for consideration.) te ils — 
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Secretary Hurley Forecasts 
Benefits From New Waterways! For Rock Island, |“orSeattle, 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


;administration in 
|; important work. He 


The Corps of | 


7 but farming is} 
industry; therefore, its | 


The indus- | 


New outlets | 


The Great Lakes will. 


lake | 


What redounds to the benefit of any | 
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Inland Waterways Train Earnings 





Terminal Plan 





Ill. Is Accepted Divison of Profits Between 





Address City to Build Station to Be| 


Operated by Inland Water-| 


Hoover had thrown all the ability of his | 
official and personal power into the ef- 
fort to insure an early completion of 
this national system of waterways which } 

penetrate the interior of our country. Th satan Nicer ae 
. 5 a 2 on tt.. | e Inland Waterways Corporation 
Sevens) ee innate eh take epaieer | eee we eee ee 
: ie eS vie | Rock Island, - | : 
a Ls ing cea ee a ca | struction of an interchange terminal and 
have been without the advantages of = a 7 — pg ea se a. 
water transportation and have suffered stitutes a contract effective immec lately, 
; the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 


great:loss resulting from high transpor-| <,. . oe . 5 LS 
tation costs. The money saved as Soe ae The statement fol 


result of w r : rtati ri | : . } 
an oe a ee oer After a long period of negotiations be- | mote economy of operation and will not 
Prosperity of the farmer will be re-|tween the City of Rock Island, Ill, and | unduly restrain competition. : 
flected in improved conditions in all the Inland Waterways Corporation the| It, however, refused to authorize ap-| 
forms of industry that serve the farmer. | City of Rock Island has passed an ordi- | proval of pooling or division of earnings 
C : ° |nance regarding the construction of an | since Mar. 1, for lack of statute author- 
vongested Industries |interchange terminal and its utilization | ity for such past operation approval, 
Will Be Assisted \by the Inland Waterways Corporation. | its approval applying only to the future. 
The development of, waterways will Inland Waterway 


afford relief to our congested industries. | stitutes 
Industry seeks location with the com-|; . 
bined advantages of abundant labor, 
readily accessible raw material and rea- 
sonable facilities for distribution of the 
completed product. The waterways pen- 


Contract 








roads furnishing the service. The ap- 


ington Railroad and Navigation Com-} 
pany. } 
The Commission in its ruling, affirming | 


arrangement and 


ion, concurred in general in approving 


ys Corporation and con- 
contract for the 


a contract becoming effective | the 


immediately. 


| tain of its earnings is “somewhat tech- 
- ” 
terminal, to turn it | Mical. ee 
The full text of the decision follows: 


Island agrees to begin at once the con- 
struction of this 


. 5 , ; ver when ¢ te and Wa- | Tas s ‘ Fag “1: ; q rad 
etrating the interior of the country by ae eae | completed > ‘the = ee | In our former reports, 96 I. C. C. 116 Wash., Tacoma, W ash., and Portland, perts of the American Enginee 
inway Fai aacs are ac, terways Corporation for operation and | ; Oreg., and the division of earnings there- | © 1. the Aynenenn aed i 
owering transpor tation costs on raw the Inland Watérways Corporation and 128 I. C. C. 149, we approved, under! f t : 7: ; i zs | Council, the merican Road ui 
materials and finished products, will : ‘ - rom between the applicants, will be in Accociation and the Aeronavticg§Bra 


agrees to pay the City of Rock Island 15 paragraph (1) of section 5 of the inter- 
cents per ton for every ton of freight | State commerce act, certain contracts be- 
handled over the terminal, whether local | tween the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
or interchanged. | pany, Great Northern Railway Company, 

All rights assigned the Inland Water- | 29d Oregon-Washington Railroad & Nav- 
ways Corporation under this contract be- | i#ation Company, herein referred to as | 
come available to its successor. It is a|the applicants, providing for the estab- 
settled policy of the Secretary of War | lishment of a joint passenger train serv- 
that whenever the Inland Waterways | ice between Seattle, Wash., Tacoma, 
Corporation enters into such a lease it | Wash., and Portland, Oreg., and for a di- 
shall reserve to its successors the same | Vision of earnings therefrom. The facts 
reorganized so as to secure a modern rights and privileges, as it is expected th - iy — bo —— by 
business organization in each district that these Government lines will ulti- : Se ee <a ce a a dl 
with direct responsibility and continuous| ately pass to private ownership and | ~ormer hag ge ae oe — 

the ‘conduct of this | operation. i here. Briefly it was found that opera- 
insists that this 
unified transportation system shall be Federal Officer Predicts 
completed with all the expedition which! 
sound engineering will permit. 

In connection with this general trans- 
p-rtation plan, navigation necessarily 
receives primary consideration, but flood | 
control, power development, and_irri- 
gation are also being given their proper 
place in the studies and plans looking to) ices carrying passengers has grown dur- 
the improvement of our waterways. |ing the four-year period from 6 to 938. 

The problem of controlling the floods! “The record loads carried by sched- 
which ravaged the rich lands of the wled air passenge- transport services 
valley of the Mississippi and its tribu-| during 1929, which surpassed the total 
taries is one of the most difficult that volume of passenger traffic carried by 
confronts the engineers. The complete, passenger operators in 1929, 1927, and 
plan on this subje+t will be presented 1928,” Mr. Blee said, “should constitute 
to Congress during the next session. In| evidence beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the meantime, those parts of the flood this type of transportation has firmly 
control plan which are not involved in) entrenched itself in the economic life of 
controversy will be prosecuted rapidly. America. | 
_ In connection with the development of | “The fact that 173,405 persons utilized | 
inland waterways, the Inland Waterways |the scheduled air lines for fast trans- | 
Corporation was organized by direction | portation during 1929 does not in any 
of Congress. This. corporation devotes way indicate that the saturation point 
itself to the promotion of navigation on ha. been reached in those sections of the 
~ mae. wena soae. Commerce on our country where regular scheduled serv- 
disappeared before ‘the late. war. The | <¢, 18 available. | There are countless 
Inland Waterways Corporation is rees- thousands who have scheduled air trans- | 
tablishing that commerce and is develop- 
ing the various forms of transportation 


widely extend the areas suitable for the 
a of industry. The tendency will 
be fo move the mill and the factory away | 
from the overburdened centers of pop- 
ulation and thus bring the consumers of 
the farmer’s product closer to him. 
There will also be a better and wider 
distribution of population and industries 
to the general benefit of the country. 
Under the direction of the President, 
the Corps of Army Engineers has been 





, tween Seattle, Tacoma, and Portiand, 
and the division of earnings therefrom | 
° ° between the applicants would be in the 
| Increase m Air Travel interest of better service to the public, | 
| er be 1. | would promote economy of operation, and | 

[Continued from Page 1.] would not unduly restrain competition, 
and that the terms and conditions under 
which such division was proposed to be 
made were just and reasonable. 

The contracts considered and ap- 
proved in the former reports expired | 
Mar. 31, 1930. Subsequent to that date 
the applicants filed an application seek- 


been an increase of 2,899 per cent in 
|the number of passengers carried on 
American airlines. The number of serv- 


the joint service without interruption. 
Under the terms of the statute such 
arrangements can not lawfully be car- 
ried out unless, after hearing, we have 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


yet to make their first air journey, and | C@Ses which are summarized as follows: | 


E “ A a | homa found inapplicable in s instances ractices 
; ‘ eee : ¢ No. 20126.—-S. H. Franklin Company, Ben- | Une Mapplicable in some ins S | practices. 
suitable to the different streams. This there are still many thousands who | jamin Zimmer, Receiver, v. Chicago, Bur- eae Sateen = others, Reasonable | 40 Airports Visited 
corporation is now _ self-supporting. doubtless are anxiou: to utilize such lington & Quincy Railroad Company et al.; D@S' rates prescribed for the future 


s..vice as soon as the existing air lines | 
are extended and new organizations are | 
established to areas now without sched- 
uled air transportation.” 

Department of Commerce statistics 
show the following totals for the past 
four years: 1929, 173,405; 1928, 49,713; 
1£27, 8,679; 1926, 5,782. 

For the six-months’ periods during | 
1928 and 1929 the foliowinz numbers of | 
: . : “ passengers were carried: January-June, | port, 152 I, C, C, 561, that the carload rate 
perimental purposes to find the kind of | 1928, 30,742; July-December, 1928, 18,-) Gn gand and gravel from Louisiana, Mo., 
vessels best adapted to the various!971; January-June, 1929, 52,473; July-| to Quincy, Ill, was and for the future 
streams and the conditions under which | December, 1929, 120,932. would be unreasonable to the extent that 
they can be profitably operated. It was/ + oe | it exceeded or should exceed 88 cents mod- 
thought that prospective private carriers, Hied to find that such rate is and for the 
contract carriers, and common carriers future will be unreasonable to the extent 


Decided May 7, 1930. 

Defendants’ failure to publish and to ap- 
ply on a carload of mixed dining room fur- 
| niture from Marion, Ind., 
Minn., the rate published from more dis- | 
| tant points and made subject to rule 77 of 
| Tariff Circular 18-A, found unreasonable. | 
Reparation awarded. 
No. 20714.—Missouri 


There has recently been some criticism 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
not as to its management or its success 
but on the ground that it is placing the | 
Government in the transportation busi- 
ness in competition with private enter- 
prise. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation 
was not created for the purpose of re- 
maining permanently in the transporta- 
tion business. It was created for ex- 


Gravel Company v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
,Company. Decided July 7, 1930. 

On reconsideration, finding in original re- 








justification can be shown.; 
2. The completion of the entire Mis- 





could observe in the operations of that sissippi system within the next five —_ Se Te eT elon 
corporation the possibilities of success- | years. 7 en ie Beas Topeka & Santa Fe 
ful qperation of river fleets. Such pri- 3. Completion within 10 years of the Railway Company et al. Decided July 
vately owned fleets are now being] intracoastat waterways program. | 7, 1930. ; 


created and successfully operated. The | 
essential conditions for successful barge- 
line operation on inland waters by com- 
— carriers may be summarized as fol- 
OWS: 


Cooperation With Other 


Means of Transportation 

1. Suitable navigable streams. 

2. Vessels adapted to the channels 
upon which they ply. 

3. Suitable terminals. 

4. Balanced freight. 


Rates on dressed poultry, butter, and 
eggs, in.straight and mixed carloads, from 
Salina, Kans., to certain destinations east | 


rbors ¢ i . catomauare. | Of the Illinois-Indiana State line found to 
harbors and the littoral waterways an eee Sake varie e 


which extend inland from them. oe 

" | awarded. 

Except for the present temporary de-| No. 21706.—Western Maryland Railway 
pression, our railroads are in better con-| Company v. Maryland & Pennsylvania | 
dition and more prosperous than ever be-| Railroad Company et al. Decided July 
|fore, excellently managed, reaching} ; 10, 1930. 
every section of our country. The de- | ers dpunnded and sotanet y the 
velopment of water transportation and! Maryland & Pennsylvania out of joint rates 
| the ened industrial Seeartuaicins on coke and bituminous coal to York, Pa, | 
will increase railroad transportation. | found uajust, unreasonable, and inequitable. 
. : - . : . Just, reasonable and equitable divisions 

5. Cooperation with the rail lines, | Railroads are essential to our national | } prescribed. 
motor lines and other means of trans-| life. We see motor transportation and | No, 21754.—Jackson Traffic Bureau for Mis- 
portation, whereby freight may  be|aViation becoming factors in the mov- sissippi Cotton Oil Company v. Illinois 
shipped from the interior by rail or| ing of goods and of persons. All these | Central Railroad Company et al. De- 
motor to the water, thence by water to | agencies, are essential to the progress | cided July 11, 1930. : oe 
destination, or sreshipped by rail, if | of America. The transportation team is| Rates - eomeenenen. Q senate. vem 
necessary, to other portions of the coun-| ot complete without the inclusion of peggy oor eee eae ae 
try, so that the people of the interior | Waterways, our oldest and greatest form | Of.) fue i 
may be afforded the same saving in cents 


4, The expediting of the flood control 
work on the lower Mississippi. 
5. The continuing development of our 


opi : otherwise unlawful. Reasonable rates pre- 
of carriage, soundly developed along scribed for the future. Reparation awarded. 


per 100 pounds as is afforded to the! economic lines. Each form of transpor-| No, 21872.—Kelley Island Lime & Trans- 
peopnle fortunately located upon the| tation operating in its own sphere sup-| port Company v. Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
banks of our navigable streams. | eeneente all other forms and adds to} nois Railway Company et al. Decided 

6. An equit > divisi .y.| their prosperity and usefulness, | July 8, 1930. P ‘ 
quitable division of the accru | We have happily emerged from that! Rates charged on agricultural and flux- 


ing revenue for joint service performed | 
between rail, water and motor carriers, | &T@ where waterway developments were 
“When these six conditions or their | 'egatded from a local and sectional view- 
equivalent, essential to the successful'op- | Pot: It has become easier than ever 
eration of common carriers have been|efore to think of them as a unified 
created, the Government will gladly step | national asset. The waterways, when 
out of the picture and turn its barge line | a ana eee will not con- 
and installations over to private enter- | Stitute an end in themselves, seit ate — ik fe : 
{prise. Not only will the United States | Waterway development is a part of an Pe tieray — _— Decided “July 
|Government have created these c@ndi-|cconomie program designed to promote 1, 1930. 2 ’ oes 
| tions, but it will have been able to dis- happiness and prosperity for all the peo-} six carloads of box and crate material, 
pose of its own equipment with due re-| ple in every part of the Nation. in shook form, from Albuquerque, N. Mex., | 
gard to its original investment. | With the full cooperation and approval| to Elsa, Tex., found to have been mis- 
;. The waterways policy of the Admin-|of Congress, the President, through the | routed, and the rate over the route ship- 
i istration may he summarised as follows: (Corps of Army Engineers, is carrying | pense saad Dave oes found unreason- 
| 1. The improvement and moderniza-| into effect his long-cherished program | eater ere ie Company et al 
ition of our waterways in aid of our|for the completion and operation of the |’ y. Abilene & Southern Railway Company 
farms and industries wherever economicinland waterways system, et al. Decided July 8, 1930. — , 


ling lime, in carloads, from Huntington, 
Ind., to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, 
{and Michigan found inapplicable in certain | 
instances. Applicable rates found to have 
been unreasonable, but not shown to 
have been unduly prejudicial. Reparation | 
awarded. 

No. 21908.—George E. Breece Lumber Com- , 





| EET Meaien ali 


| Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in 16, 1930. 


Resources and Liabilities of the 


Each Federal Reserve District on July 














Joint Passenger Service Approved Survey Launche 
TacomaandPortland| To Seek Data o 





| Also Ordered by Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission; = certain findings 

* in ecision (No. 23455) July 21, ap-| Such joint service and a division of the 
ways Corporation Under, air joint annelie cane oarciee earnings therefrom. The contract which | 
| tween Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and| Was approved having expired, on Mar. 
Portland, Oreg., and the future division! 31, 1930, it was necessary that individ- | 
| of train earnings therefrom between the| ual operation be restored. 7 
1930, an application was filed 
plicant roads are the Northern Pacific,| our approval of a supplemental contract to be surveyed have been visited 
relative to the con-| Great Northern and the Oregon-Wash-! providing for continuance until Mar. 31, | field 

| 1931, of the joint service arrangement, | Road Builders’ Association in the e 
and division of earnings therefrom, in| of the Aeronautics Branch of the 
effect prior to Mar. 31, 1930. 1 y 
certain former reports, says the joint | propriate notification to the governors | concerning airport surfacing and d 
division of earnings ; ° 
will be in the public interest, will pro-| others 2 Z ; 
signed for hearing, which has been had. 


application. 
favored the joint service arrangement 
when the prior applications were pend-| disclosed, and the nation-wide stud 
ing testified as to the satisfactory service | problems involved in this phase of d 
rendered. The evidence supports the con-| nautics has been launched with the 
| This ordinance has been accepted by the | Commissioner Lee, in a dissenting opin- | clusions reached in the former reports. 


joint passenger | the future the proposed contract which 
| service but said the Commission’s oa a a ~~ 19, 1924, as 
T . : | j i ivide cer-! amenaec or a perioc ne vear, or 
Under this contract the City of Rock of application to pool and divide cer aia Mar. 31, 198 ' of one ye 

| mer findings that operation of joint pas- 
senger train service between Seattle, and which is composed of technica 


the interest of better service to the pub- 
lic, will promote economy of operation, Jaynched into an intensive nation- 
ary i will not unduly restrain competition, 
and that the terms and conditions under 
which such division is proposed to be 
made are just and reasonable. 


the future the proposed supplemental 
contract, reserving the right to modify 
such approval by imposing additional or 
different terms as a condition of its con- 
tinuance, or to revoke it entirely if in 
the future that course seems proper. 


pool and divide as joint earnings the 
earnings derived from ‘the said passen- 
ger train operations since Mar, 31, 1930. 
The statute under which we are author- 
ized to approve such arrangements does 
not authorize approval of pooling or di- 
vision of earnings from past operation. 
This request must therefore be denied. 
It follows that our approval of the sup- 


| tion of joint passenger train service be-| Sool. is granted they be authorized to 


applies only for the future. 
cially: I join in approving the contract 


d -| for joint passenger train service between 
ing our approval to a continuance of Seattle and Facoma, Wash., and Port- 


is somewhat technical. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





portation almost at their door but have | 0" July 21 made public decisions in rate| 2nd less than carloads, from 


and reparation awarded in No, 22023. 
1fund of overcharges directed in No. 22770 
and complaint dismissed. This report also | Schnepfe, special research e 
to Minneapolis, | C™braces No. 22770, Hope Engineering Com- | the American Road Builders 


pany et al. Decided July 7, 1930. : ‘ 

Rates on steel eeamie tis hnctons when “In addition to this study, the 
|shipped with carloads of steel crossties,| mittee has undertaken a national 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to destinations in| yass of airport managers and ai 
central, eastern trunk-line, New England, enginecrs to determine the va 
and western trunk-line 


| City, Ga., found to have been unreasonable. 


| Stock Yards, 






AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED a, — 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unitep STA’ 
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Three Applicant Railroads 


Airport Surfae 


‘More Than 40 Land 
authorized) Fields Already Studied 
Road Builders Agent, Ca 

merce Department Sta 





and 





On May 7,!} 


asking More than 40 of 100 domestic airp 


representative of the Amer 


After ap-| partment of Commerce to compile 


Oregon and Washington, as well as age, it was announced July 21 by 
interested, the matter was as-. Director of Aeronautic Developm 
Harry H. Blee. 

The first meeting of (h rec 
formed committee on airpo¥t drai 
and surfacing has been held, Mr. 


No one appeared in opposition to the 
Several. witnesses who had 


mation of 120 
The 


local engineering 
announcement follow 





Upon the record made we approve for | mittees. 
full text: 

The committee on airport drai 
and surfacing, organized a short 
ago by Clarence M. Young, Assis 
Secretary of Commerce for Aerona 


We affirm our for- 


has held its first meeting and 
study of the problems involved in 
viding adequate drainage and su 


ing for airports. 
Aimed to Aid Devclopment 


In making this announcement t 
Harry H. Blee, Director of Aerong 
Development of the Aeronautics Brg 
Department of Commerce, and chair 
of the committee, said: 

“With a view to making availah 
comprehensive report on the subjeq 
airport drainage and surfacing 
will serve as a working tool in 
hands of those engaged in the dev 
ment of air terminals, and at the ¢ 
time meet the constantly increasing 
mand for authoritive information on 
subject, the committee has undert 
the organization of 120 local engi 
ing committees throughout the co 
and also has begun a survey of 
100 airports located in various par 
the United States. 

“The 120 local engineering cOmmi 
are being organized by the Americar 
gineering Council, Each committee 
be composed of “outstanding engi 
in the community, including a hig 


We will enter an order approving for 


Applicants request that if this appli- 


plemental contract, dated Mar. 31, 1930, 


LEE, Commissioner, concurring spe- 


land, Oreg. Under the cire tan cen 
’ . y ircumstances, A : na aaa 
however, our denial of the application to engineer, drainage engineer sol 
ge American Road Builders’ Ass 


pool and divide certain » earnings the : 
; of the ear =° the establishment and development o 


local airport. 
“As the probiems of adequate aif 
drainage and surfacing vary accor 
to the nature of the soil and clir 
conditions, the local engineering con 
tees will be in a position to render 
able service by focusing their atte 
on the problems peculiar to the ar@ 
which they are located ee 
s i i . $ ed 9 arrive at their solution. Furthert 
Rates on iron pipe couplings, in carloads ae ee en a 


Bradford, e A via te 
Pa., to destinations and Okla-|studies of existing local conditions 


in Texas 


“The survey of approximately 10 
being conducted by,Freq 
inee 


Ass 


Re- , 
ports 18 





pany v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway Company et al. 

No. 22026.—International Steel Tie Com- 
pany v. New York Central Railroad Com- 


tion who, on behalf of the committee 
| personally visited more than 40 air 
to date. There are between 40 ar 
more on his itinerary yet to be studi 


territories, found ods employed in the treatyne 
not unreasonable for the future. methods - : 


able basis of rates prescribed. aeneen airports trom the drainage an Tl 
No. 22351.—Chapple Brothers v. Atchison, | IN& standpoint. This canvass wl 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company tend to foreign countries, accordin} 
et al. Decided July &, 1930,” present plans of the committee. 
Rate on passenger automobiles, in car- “The absence of uniform and thor 
loads, from Syracuse, N, Y 


Y., to Tulsa, applications of adequate drainage 
Okla., found not unreasonable, 
dismissed. 

7. S2907. Barrett Company v,. Alabama 
wee & >Y © aah Resin : iid cs C } 
Decided dane 7 parens Company ‘st St. fields; for delays and interruptio 
Rates on coal tar, in tank-car loads, departures and arrivals of aircraft 

from Ensley, Ala. to Cookeville, Isoline| has involved the wastage of thous 

and Crossville, Tenn., found unreasonable. | of dollars in time and money in co 

Heparation awarded, {tion with the development of airpo 


Complaint cyyfacing for airports has been resp 
ble for accidents to planes in la 


and taking off from airports and la 





No. 22387.—Art Marble Company v. At- : j jects.” 
2387.—A Ma! pany v. At-! janding field projects. 
lanta & West Point Railroad Company lan & a _ 
et al. Decided July 8, 1930, 


Rates on X-ite, in carloads, from Jack- | Py 3] : 
eon, Stee. ts Selisaiane te oan eee | Pay Rolls m Trade Outle 
Gained in Massachu: 


fund not unduly prejudicial, but unreason- 


ones Reasonable rates prescribed for the | 
uture. (States named in the complaint | 
are: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahema, Texas, | Commonwealth gf Mesenchuss 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, | Besten, July 


Florida, Tennessee, South Carolina, North! 

Carolina and Virginia.) 

No, Sees. Logan-Long Company v. Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Raiiway Comn: ot ¢ reek 
Heclded duie fsaagray Company et al.) May to June and aggregate weekl) 
Rates on crushed slate, in carloads, from | rolls increased 2.3 per cent, acco 

Esmont and Dutch Gap, Va., to Oakland|to a statement issued by, the D 

ment of*Labor and industries, 


‘Splendic 
Service 


Employment in 363 wholesale an 
tail trade establishments having 
trade outlets increased 0.8 per cent 


Reparation awarded. 

No. 22635.—Ed. Barnett Mule Company et 
al. v. Ahnapee & Western Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decidéd July 11, 1930. 
Rates on horses and mules, in carloads, 

from points in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 

Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 

nesota, Montana, and Wyoming, to National 

Ill, found not unreasonable 


or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
mi ssed. we : TheWabashRa 
No. 22637.—Decatur Malleable Iron Com- offers fine, fast, 






pany et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


7 , service betwee 
Company et al. Decided July 2, 1930. 


i lowing citi 
1, Rate charged on malleable-iron cast- oo =“ 
ings, in carloads, from Decatur, Ill, to 


Chicago an 
St. Louis, Detroit, F 
New York City. Ho! 
(Ark.). Moberly (M 


St. Louis « 


Chicago, Kansas Cit] 
troit. Toledo, Omah| 
Moines. St. Paul. 
apolis. Denver. S 
City. San Francise 
Angeles. 


Detroit ana 


Chicago, St. Louis, 
if 


Detroit, Mich., found not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial in the past. Complaint 
dismissed. 

2. No findings or order for the future 
necessary because of the conclusions and 
determinations in Iron and Steel Articles, | 
168 I. C. C. 517. 

No, 22681,.—Hart Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Decided July 2, 1930. 

Rate charged on glass bottles, in car-| 
loads, from Dunkirk, Ind.. to Louisville, 
Ky., found not unreasonable or otherwise | 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
Ex parte 88.—Reparation on 






Intrastate 
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Time Deposits, Weekly 












Loan Companies ‘Reserve Banks Report Gain Bank Resources 
In Iinois Must In Loans and Invesiments 10 New Mexico 





Answer Inquiries Iucreases Are Also Shown in Net Demand Deposits and 





Increase in Year 


Statement for Leading State Bank Examiner Shows 


Refusal to Supply State With Cities Reveals Growth of Over Half a 





Information Would Sub- rhe Federal Reserve Board’s condition 


e statement of weekly reporting member 
ject Them to Penalty, At- banks in leading cities on July 16, made 


ave ublic July 21, shows increases for the 
torney General Says week of $119,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $197,000,000 in net demand de- 
*State of Illinois: | posits and $73,000,000 in time deposits, 
Springfield, July 21. and decreases of $13,000,000 in Govern- 
The department of trade and com-| ment deposits and $22,000,000 in borrow- 
merce has authority to require smal!| ings from Federal reserve banks. 
loan companies operating in the State! Loans on securities, which at all re 
to answer interrogatories addressed to, porting banks were | $57,000,000 above 
them by the department relating to their the preceding week’s total, increase 
business records and transactions, ac-; $17,000,000 in the Philadelphia district. 
cordig to a recent opinion of Attor-| $15,000,000 in the New York district 
ney neral Oscar E, Carlstrom. Fail- $13,000,000 in the San Francisco district 
ure upon the part of the small loan li-| and $10,000,000 each in the Cleveland 
censees to furnish the information asked, and Kansas City districts. “All other” 
would subject them, in the opinion of loans declined $14,000,000 in the Cleve- 
Mr. Carlstrom to the penalties provided land district, $11,000,000 in the Phila- 
by the statute governing their opera- delphia district, $9,000,000 in the San 
tions. Francisco district, $7,000.000 in the 
Attorney General’s Opinion Richmond district, and $20,000,000 at all 
The opinion of the attorney generai | reporting banks, and increased $21,000,- 
follows in full text: oe! 
Dear sir: I have your communica- 








state, in part, thit an effort is being 
made to assemble information concerning | 
the business of licensees under the small Awards just announced by the Bureau 
log, act of Illinois, and that your de- of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
partment has prepared and sent out to! claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
all licensees a ‘request for reports on! marized ‘as follows in full text: 
the business transacted during the yest “Willys-Overiand’ Co. 

9Q+- eaj . . . 7 ? 
ant gg Ba on ee Willys-Overland . Comapny, Toledo, 
Foundation of New York. Ohio. An overpayment of income tax 

You request my opinion as to the right inf favor of the taxpayer is determined 
of your department to exact answers! 4S follows: 1928, $225,000. 
to the interrogatories propounded in said. ‘The overpayment results from the col- 
report by licensees under said act. Also. lection of an installment of tax indicated 
as to whether or not you could revoke Nn a tentative return which is in excess 
a license in the evént that said infor-| of the amount determined to be the cor- 
mation is not forwarded. You enclose, rect amount of such installment. Sec- 
copy of the form of annual report re- tion 821, revenue act of 1928, : 
quested. Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending’ Co. 
Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co., 


: : | Harrisburg, Pa. Overassessments of in- 
y par’ camination of the : ‘oo eee : 
have made a careful examin come and profits taxes in favor of the 


— a 72. eg al - = taxpayer are determined as, follows: 
c . . FQ . fi 2 GOOF Qe ro. 99 
tains a provision which is broad enough —e 1918, $254,135.52; 1920, 
to authorize you in exacting said report. |” (00.88. 


E ; . , ferassessments for the years 
aah maferred to is The overassessmen s ye 
ee said section referre 1917 and 1918 result from vedetermina- 


Provision of Act tions of the profits tax ljabilities under 


“ ,the provisions of sections 210, revenue 
a ee eee act of 1917, and 327 and 328, revenue 
lat¥Yons of this act, may at any time and jact of 1918, because of abnormalities af- 
as often as it may desire, investigate the fecting the capitals whereby the values 
loans and business of every licensee; and of certain assets used in the business 
for that purpose it shall have free, ac- 


Replying, permit me to say that 1 





may not be included in the statutory in- 
cess to the books, papers, records and , Vested capitals which work upon the tax- 
vaults of such licensee; it shall also have Payer an exceptional hardship evidenced 
authority to examine, under oath, all, by gross disproportion between the taxes 
persons whomsoever whose testimgny it computed without the benefit of such 
may require relative to such loans or sections and the taxes computed by refer- 
business.” ° ence to the representative corporations 
It is my opinion, under the police pow- engaged in like or similar waders ee 
ers of the State and the broad provision businesses. Akron Rubber Mould and 
of the statute above set forth, that you | Machine Co. v. Commissioner, 12 B. T. A. 
are authorized in exacting said report 1252. 
and a failure on the part of the licensee L The overdgsessment for the year 1920 


to furnish same would warrant you in”js made pursuant to the final order of | 


invoking the penalties provided for in the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
the act. entered in the instant case for that year, 
Docket No. 14299. 


Inventory Is Made Estate of A. E. wernncnga : 
_ Estate of Anne E. Benjamin, Wm. F. 
T 7 . . 7 ? io 
Of New Y ork Funds Benjamin, Executor, New York. An over- 
assessment of income tax and interest in 
. . se : favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
Teital of State Financing Secur- follows: Jan. 1 to Sept. 8, 1924, $23,- 
sae . 571.87. 

ities Is Ascertained The above overassessment represents a 
deficiency in tax and intere&t collected 
State of New York: after the expiration of the statutory 
Albany, July 21. | period of limitation provided therefor. 

Bonds and other securities held under Section 607, revenue act of 1928. 

the joint custody of the New York State New Albany Veneering Co. 
department of audit and nies and the New Albany Veneering Company, New 
seentanens of a _ ee Albany, Ind. An overassessment of in- 
Wrious . nai aa . come and profits taxes in favor of the 
anount ene. aiken oy $241 3 999. taxpayer is determined as follows: Mar. 

ah agg aioe AG 21, $58,485.33. 

according to an announcement July 18 31, 1921, 558 ,485.: : ; 
by Morris S. Tremaine, State comp- The revision of the reported valuation 
troller. of the closing inventory causes $24,- 
854.37 of the overassessment since, after 
an extensive field investigation of the 











This announcement was made follow- 
«he mae —- oe pounan wumnel taxpayer's accounting meoores and a —- 
which was made by Meech, Harmon, prehensive review in the ureau, it is 
bytle & Blackmore, “public accountants, determined that the closing inventory 
of Buffalo. The inventory shows that | ¥@5 overstated in the return filed. Revi- 
the value of the State’s holdings has Sion is made accordingly. | Section 208, 
increased $27,263,000—or about 12% per revenue act | of 4921, articles 1582 to 
cent since last year’s inventory was 1584, inclusive, Regulations 62. 
made. * ‘ : Of the above overassessment, the 

The securities are kept partly in the amount of $23,785.57 is due to the al- 
vaults of the City Safe Deposit Company | iowance of a deduction for debts ascer- 
and partly in those of the Commercial tained to be worthless and charged off 
Safe Deposit Corporation, both of Al-, during the taxable year, however, not 
bany, and the inventory was made by | claimed as a deduction in the return filed. 
the accountants actually going into the |The allowance of the foregoing item is 
vaults and making a physical count of | made after a field investigation of the 
every bond or other security. taxpayer's books of accounts and records 

“All securities,” said the accountants’ | and thorough consideration of all the facts 
report, “were found in excellent condi-|and data in the Bureau. Section 234 
tion, and in agreement with the office, (a) (5), revenue act of 1921; articles 
records and accounting controls.” 1151 and 561, Regulations 62. 

“The inventory,” said Comptroller min balance of ithe 
Tremaine, “brings the record up to July 
and all interest coupons maturing yp | Cae 
to that date were clipped before the in- ital retirement systems funds, $30,709, 
ventory WAS begun. 2 ee poneedh oc tg oe ao cae 

~ c : * depositec Vv ¢ rs ries, cc ractors anc 
. The State’s security jholdings, accord- ieee. $47,689,414.34: securities under con- 
ing to the comptroller’s statement, are trol of State industrial commissioner 
divided in the following categories: $17,106,311.27; New York State teachers’ 

Canal and sinking funds investments, | retirement system fund, $32,765,825; total, 
$104,406,735.02; State employes’ and_ hos- ‘$241,583,229.35, 


overassessment 








Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Municipal Bonds 
Legal for Savings Bank and Trust Fund 
Investment in New York State 


City of Albany, N. Y......... 4% 1937-64 4.00% 
Ass'd Valuation—$222,116,422 


Ramsey Co., Minn. (St. Paul). 414s 1937-43 4.05 
1944-50 ~° 4.00 
Ass'd Valuation—$284,434,916 


Scranton, Pa., Sch. Dist...... 414s 1939-60 4.125 
Ass’d Valuation—$127,179,905 


Tarrant Co., Tex. (Ft. Worth). 41/os 1947-56 4.35 
Ass'd Valuation—$173,169,760 


Complete circulars on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, Corner Wiltiam, New Yor’ 
Ground Fieor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

















000 in the Chicago district and $12,000,- Million Dollars During 
000 in the New York district. | sees ; 

Holdings of United States Government Fiscal Period 
securities inggeased $16,000,000 in the 
cleveland district, $14,000,000 in the State of New Mexico: 
Boston district, $13,000,000 in the Chi- Santa Fe, July 21. 
cago district, $8,000,000 in the San| Resources of the State banks of New 
Francisco district, $6,000,000 in the New yexico on June 30, 1930, date of the 
York district and $54,000,000 at all re- jatest call, were $14,541,601, according 
porting banks. Holdings of other se-| to a statement by State Bank Examiner 
curities increased $13,000,000 in the J.awrence Tamme, who explained that 
Cleveland district, $11,000,000 in the this represented an increase of over 
Chicago district and $28,000,000 at all $500 000 from the date of the call a 
‘eporting banks. é , year ago, June 29, 1929. 

The principal change in borrowings |° Th vritt gtatementcrven. ut le 
‘rom Federal reserve banks during the AP ai I hay in tf nt ar out by 
week was a decline of $12,000,000 at the ee Se or ie eis 
Ree a cine Meee te ae Merce ae 07 ed resources 27 State 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. smiles in of am uiten OF tesa o6ne Oe 
11930, were $14,541,601.01, an increase of 
$565,736.04 over the call of June 29, 1929, 
when 30 State banks reported. 





(A summary of the principal as- 
sets and liabilities of weekly report- 
ing member banks, together with 


changes during the week and the : - 
year ended July 16, 1930, will be |. Loans and discounts decreased $160,- 
f ! ’ ’ 999 « regati $7.596.360.5 

found at the bottom of page 10.) | 323.29 aggregating $7,596,360.24. 


Investments in United States Govern- 


ment securities decreased $497,854.68, | 


tion of the 15th instant, in which you Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments {showing a total of $1,775.730.18, while 


other bonds and_ securities increased 
($360,884.53 to $1,653,412.45. 

amounting to $9,845.39 results from the Demand deposits increased $564,829.68 
exclusion from gross income of a certain|to a total of $8.247.126.11 and time de- 
amount which was applicable to the pre- | posits increased $52,959.46 to $3,940,- 
ceding taxable year and which has been | 835.60. 

taken into consideration in arriving at The reserve ratio increased from 16 
the tax liability for such preceding year | ner cent to 24 per cent. 

and from the allowance of an operating 
loss sustained by a branch mill which 
was erroneously omitted in arriving at 








Balance cue from correspondent banks 
and cash in vaults totaled $2,916,881.49, 
an increase of $1,083,760.33. 


the taxable net income reported in the zi ro1 OER E 
return. Sections 200, 232 and 233 (a) Bank borrowings were $81,357.59 less 
ny. § 200, 232 and 233 (a), : eacn 401 Co 

revenue act of 1921: articlés 25. 35, 531 than a year ago, totaling $389,391.83. 
and 541, Regulations 62 The ratio of loans and discounts to 


: : general devosits was 62 per cent as com- 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 


Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Com- 
pany, New York. An overassessment of 
income tax in favor of the taxpayer is ° 
determined as follows: 1921, $37,593.37. Changes in Status 

The reduction of the amount of the re- 
ported gross income by the amount of — of — 
compehsation for use of taxpayer's rail- = 

road properties during Federal control N 1 B k 
held applicable to prior years, by the ationa anks 
‘amount of interest on the cost of com- 
pleted additions and betterments held to Changes in the status of national 
be income accrued in prior years and’ banks during the week ended Juiye 19 
the understatement of operating ex-!were announced July 21 by the Comp- 
penses due to an erroneous bookkeeping | troller of the Currency as follows: 
adjustment cause $37,559.54 of the above Chasters: iasuet- i 
overassessment. Sections 213 (a) and Fourth National Bank of Tulsa, Okla.; 
233 (a), revenue act of 1921; article 541, capital, $250,000; president, W. O. Buck; 
regulations 62; S. M. 4171 (C. B. IV-2, cashier, J. K. Berry. 

147); Great Northern Railway Company Clayton National Bank, Clayton, Mo.; 

v. Commissioner, 8 B. T. A. 225. capital, $100,000; president, Robert K. 

The balanée of the overassessment Barkley; cashier, Guy L. Pollard. 
amounting to $53.85 is’ due to, minor ee c i Ree eal 
> ‘recti 2 ace f . > Ne or ank o ommerce in ot. souls 
corrections on account of interest Ycome i Nhensantile Gammasas Nationsl Bank ta 
St. Louis.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

Oklahoma First National Bank of Skia- 
Tastee: ‘ took, Okla.; capital, $25,000; effective June 
Utilities Concerns 25, 1930; liquidating agent, Frank F. Coch- 

Middle West Utilities Company and _ eats ae —— by Ex- 
Jor Jes Itilities C any. Chics change Bank of Skiatook, a. 
aig a Be aa en’ omen Home National Pank of Stanton, Tex.; 

: . . ete essments of in capital, $25,000; effective June 28, 1930; 
come taxes in favor of the taxpayers are liquidating agents, Henry James and A. 
determined as follows: Middle West Util- | Turner, care of liquidatigg bank; ab- 
ities Co., period May 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, | sorbed by First National Bank of Stanton, 
1920, $86,178.56: 1921, $158,040.32; North | Tex. ; 

‘West Utilities Co., period May 1, 1920, Home National Bank of Lexington, S. C.; 
to Dee. 31, 1920, $9,864.80; 1921, $11,- capital, $50,000; effective July 15, 1930; liq- 
852.36. uidating agent, (. E. Leaphart, Lexington, 











overstated and understatement of the de- 
duction for bond discount in the return 
filed. Articles 541 and 545, regula- 
tions 62. 


Of the overassessments $110,909.45 is 
caused by the elimination of the in- 
the aasesamoe f Sree eee ee 1930; liquidating committee, P. W. Goebel, 
; Assessment of taxes against such EF. W. Goebel, T. T. Cook, G. M. Payne and 
subsidiary corporations separately since | Charles M. Howell, care of the liquidating 
it is determined that they -vere not af- bank. Absorbed by Fidelity National Bank 
filiated with the taxpayer corporation & Trust Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 
during the years involved within the First National Bank in Huntington 
purview of section 240, revenue acts of Beach, Calif.; capital, $50,000; effective 
1918 and 1921, by reason of the fact July 5, 1930; liquidating committee, H. S. 
that substantially all of their capital Young, J. Ed Huston and Joseph Vavra, 
stocks were not owned or controlled by mre of the liquidating bank; succeeded by 
the taxpayer or another corpcration of a State Bank of Huntington Beach, 
the affiliated group or by the same in- pie 
terests which owned or controlled the | 
capital stocks of the corporations com- 
prising the affiliated group. Appeal of 


Ss. 
South Carolina, Charleston, S. C. 
Liberty National Bank of Kansas City, 


Consolidations: 

First National Bank of Elmhurst, TL; 
capital, $100,000; Peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank, Elmhurst, Ill; capital, $100,000; con- 


tishell Phonograph Company 2 B. T, A. solidated under charter and corporate title 

229, of First National Bank of Elmhurst with 
The amount of $68,606.51 is caused by capital stock of $150,000, 

the allowance of additional deductions First National Bank of Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 


for depreciat See ea ee oe capital, $250,000. Central National Bank 
= Somes aoe Soo a of Wilkinsburg, Pa.; capital, $100,000; con- 
: ; : eee, : solidated under charter and corporate title 
counts and records and conferences held of First National Bank of Wilkinsburg, 
in the Bureau it is determined that the with capital stock of $400,000. F , 
deductions claims in the tax returns are ny, 
inadequate and less than the reasonable | ™ : nate eae 
allowances authorized by sections 234 ing the amount of State inheritance 
(a) (7), revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, | taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
and the regulations promulgated there- the Federal estate tax return. Article 
under. Appeal of Even Realty Com- 9(a), Regulations 70. 

pany 1 B, T, A. 355. The balance of the overassessment 
¢ Certain intercompany profits erro- amounting to $3,875.26 is caused by the 
neously included in the returned con-| allowance of certain deductions errone- 
solidated net incomes are eliminated in ously omitted in determining the re- 
the present audit and result in $40,972.47 turned valuation of the estate. Section 
of the overassessments. Sections 240, 503(a)(1), revenue act of 1926; articles 
revenue acts of 1918 and 1921; articles | 29 and 36, Regulations 70. 


637, Regulations 45 and 636, Reégula- a rs 2 ae 
tions 62; Appeals of Hartford & Connec. First Wisconsin National Bank 


Loans Investments Federal Finance 


Per Capita Cost of Maine Government | 
Is Estimated at $14.23 for Year 1928 


Operation of General Departments Required $11,294,. 
813, Department of Commerce Study Shows | 


Per capita cost 


eral departments of the State of Maine 


reached $14.23 in 


according to the results of a study of 
the State’s finances, made public on July 


This figure showed a rise of 15 cents 
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Changes in Status 
nonin 
State Banks 


California, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, 
Indiana 





| 





of operating the gen- | cent for 1917. The increase in the| nes Will C. ves, superintendent 
amount of property and special taxes col- 0 ban Ss, has announced: ss 
the fiscal year 1928,| lected was 64.1 per cent from 1917 to| , Fist State Bank of gh meee Ag aaa 
1927, and 11.6 per cent from 1927 to he eng ong, ‘hak ah oe ae 
90 * 7 7" Ss e.. 7 
1928. The per capita property and spe-| place. Home Savings Bank, Whittier, con- 


1927, and $5.49 in 1917. der title of Whittier National Trust & 


| 
21 by the Department of Commerce. | cial taxes were $9.64 in 1928, $8.67 in| solidated with Whittier National Bank un- 
| 


from the preceding year, and compares 


with a per capita 


according to the 
ment, which follows in full text: jof the total revenue for 1928, 7.9 


The Department of Commerce an- cent for 1927, and 12.8 per cent for 1917.| Iowa: L. 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- | 


Earnings of general departments, or Savings Bank. : 
cost of $8.56 in 1917,|compensation for services rendered by Georgia: A. B. Mobley, superintendent of 


a i a . oie | banks, has announced: 
department’s state- | State officials, represented 7.8 per cent| Lithonia Bank Company, Lithonia, name 





per! changed to Citizens & Contractors Bank. 
0 A. Andrew, superintendent of 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con-| banking, has announced: 


tistics of the State of Maine for. the | stituted 43.5 per cent of the total reve-| Union Savings Bank, Sigourney, name 


fiscal year ended 
per capita figures 


an estimated population of 794,000. | 
These statistics were prepared by Ancel 
W. Reeves, care State auditor., 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 


Maine amounted 
$14.23 per capita. 


June 30, 1928. The] nue for 1928, 42.9 per cent for 1927, and| 
for 1928 are based on | 9 


changed to First Trust & Union Savings 


: TE: api increas rom $37,5 
26.6 per cent for 1917. tase 500 a a ee 


_ Receipts from business licenses con- Kentucky: O. S. Denny, banking com- 
|sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur-| missioner, has announced: 

ance and other incorporated companies; Commonwealth Bank & Trust Company, 
and of sales tax on gasoline, while those! Lexington, and Guaranty Bank & Trust 


tain. nonbusiness 5 car eas i Company, same place, merged. Fee 
s licenses comprise Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, commissioner 
of banks, has announced: 


The elnden 2°05. | Chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 


132, apportionments for education to the | “mounts paid for hunting and fishing | First State Bank, Plummer, closed. Farm- 
minor civil divisions of the State. I | privileges. The sales tax on gasoline) ers State Bank, Chicago City, closed. 

1927 the comparative per capita ee op |amounted to $2,555,924 in 1928 and $2,- Missouri: S. L. Cantley, finance commis- 
Cm a « » 


eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $14.08, and in 1917, $8.56. | et 


| 004,873 in 1927, an increase of 27.5 per Sioner, has announced: 
, Pp Commercial State Bank, Hume, opened, 
capital, $15,000; results from merger of 


The payments for operation and main- | The total funded or fixed debt out-| Hume Commercial Bank and Hume State 


tenance of public 


service efterprises in standing June 30, 1925, was $20,768,078.' Bank. Union State Bank. St. Joseph, 


1928 amounted to $120,212; interest on! Of this amount $15,918,500 was for high-| closed. Commerce Bank, Warrenton, has 
debt, $953,239; and outlays for perma- | ways. taken over the recently closed Citizens 


nent improvements, $6,643,629. The to- 
tal payments, therefore, 


: | Bank of Warrenton. Bank of Bourbon, 
ve Dai The net indebtedness (funded or fixed and Citizens Bank, Bourbon, consolidated. 
for operation | dett less sinking fund assets) was $20,-| Citizens Bank, Higbee, has taken over the 


and maintenance of general departments | 768.078, or $26.16 per capita. In 1927) Yates Savings Bank. 


and public service enterprises, for in- 


|the per capita net debt was $27.27 and| Indiana: Luther F. Symons, bank com- 


terest and outlays were $19,011,893. Of ‘in 1927, $4.99 r missioner, has announced: 


this amount $5,88 


1 represents payments LaCrosse State Bank, LaCrosse, charter 


iby a State department or enterprise to |, The assessed valuation of property in| grantec, capital, $25,000. 
another on account of services. The to-| Maine subject to ad valorem taxation! _ New York: The superintendent of banks, 


pared witl 66 per cent on June 29, 1929. 


(.: absorbed by Peoples State Bank of | 


tals include all payments for the year, | W&S $743,688,259; che amount of State 
whether made from current revenues or | taxes levied was $5,001,451; and the per 


Joseph A. Brdoerick, has announced: 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co., 
| approval given for opening of a branch at 


from the proceeds of bond issues. capita levy, $6.30. In 1927 the per) 42 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City, con- 
Of the governmental costs reported | capita levy was $6.17, and 1917, $4.13. |ditioned upon. discontinuance of branch at 
above, $7,577,687 was for highways, $2,- Fourth Street and Vernon Avenue. Irving 


572,673 being for 


maintenance and $5,- | Trust Co., application for a branch at 275 
E514 for conetrariien, . U.S. Treasury | sity, jeisnt Avenue, borough of Bronx 


The total revenue receipts were $18,- 


538,804, or $23.35 


per capita. This was S 
, $6,170,540 more than the total payments tatement 





Westchester Trust Co., application for a “ 
branch on west side of Central Avenue, 
near Yonkers Avenue, in Yonkers.  Lin- 
denhurst Bank, special authorization issued 


of the year, exclusive of the payments ey | granting right to exercise certain fiduciary 
for permanent improvements, but $473,- See ie powers, General Motors Acceptasce Cor- 
WRC . ’ Made Public July 21 A : 7 
089 less than the total payments includ- | sa a a , poration, approval of branches in Youngs- 
ing those for permanent improvements. | Receive town and Akron, Ohio; Davenport, Towa, 
Of the total revenue receipts $5,881 rep- ser and Baltimore, Md. Brooklyn Trust Co» 
resents receipts Customs receipts ... .. $1,125,810.36 | approval of branch at 562 Flatbush Ave- 
resents receipts from a State department I ee Brookly ditioned di ti 
| onterprise on account of services Internal-revenue receipts: nue, Brooklyn, conditioned upon discontinu- 
OE ees * a ve Sees | Ne See 2,999,765.78 | ance of branch at 550 Flatbush Avenue, 
| Property and special taxes represented Miscellaneous internal Citizens Trust Company of Binghamton, 
41.3 = cent of the total revenue for revenue .... to...  1,011,948.86 | organization certificate filed; capital, $250.- 
1928, 39.4 per cent for 1927, and 56.8 per | Miscellaneous receipts .. 700,626.48 a h a of Citizens Bank of 
Or | See inghamton. 
7" ( naeneeenenteenee f 
|Savine De 20sIits S} S Total ordinary re- | 
. s posits Show ceipts ............ $5,838,146.48 ° 6b . 
G ain in Missachusett Public debt receipts ......9 100,000.00 | Idaho Selling Anticipation 
sie a ’ S Balance previous day .... 214,357,825.33 | N * 
- ' otes on Gasoline Tax 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Total . ‘ $220,295,971.81 s 
Boston, July 21. Expenditures Approximately $100,000 worth of the 
The total resources of the 196 savings’ General expenditures $7,494,842.69 | second $500,000 gasoline tax anticipation 
one +e — er pageess - peeks debt progonine 'note issue for State highway fuads re- 
aso e latest call cate of June 30, vetunds of receipts oes 539,645.2 . : , 
1930 according to a statement issued by Panama Canal . 23,823.91 | mained to be sold July 17, the day of the 
the ‘commissioner of banks, Roy A. Operations in special ac- j issuance of the notes, Byron Defenbach, 
a ria : eet eRe alert COMMER! cxiaadinicua sataxtieos 376,440.24 | State treasurer, reports. 
Hovey. This figure compares with $2,- a diusted eae ieaxtt tions : 
244.7 7 + 2 ga 7 Adjusted service certificate ‘ Approximately $200,000 worth of the 
244,710,667 on Oct. 31, 1929, and with fund 94,415.44 I : 
. * . ’ Vers A eree . . ® , v. 


$2,238,121,716 on 


its were up nearly $60,000,000 over last fund . Se aes 
October and by approximately the same | Investment of trust funds 328,842.70 
amount over June a year ago. ae 


notes were sold to northern Idaho banks 
29.593.93 |and private individuals and $200,000 
; | worth to the State department of pub- 
| lie investments. Average interest rate 


June 29, 1929. Depos-| Civil service retirement 


: ° : T , . , 7 &X » 
The main changes in assets were in-| Total ordinary ex- was 4% per cent. 


creases in railroad bonds, telephone 


| penditures Siete $9,050,825.84 


Other public debt expendi- Issuance of $1,000,000 in gas tax 


bonds, utility bonds, loans on real estate,! ~ {u+es 395,906.75 | anticipation notes to put the State high- 
and due from banks, with a substantial! Balance today ......... 239. 
reduction in the amount loaned on per- : 
sonal security. 





| 


ticut Western Railroad Company 2 B. | ,,First, Wisconsin National Bank of | 
T. A. 211 and Thomas Publishing Com- Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. An over- 
pany 3 B, T. A. 686, assessment of income tax in favor of the 


taxpayer is determined as follows: 1927, 


The allowance of addition: sduc- |< 
e allowance of additional deduc- $30,812.76. 


tions to provide for the amortization of 


bond discount and expense causes $27,- The amount of $26,345.79 of the over- 
170.44 of the overassessments since it is) ®8S¢8sment results from the allowance 
determined that such deductions were 0! additional deductions for the proper 


erroneously understated in the tax re. #¢crual of State taxes since, after a 
turns. Sections 234(a)(2), revenue acts | ‘horough field investigation of the tax- 
of 1918 and 1921; articles 544 and 563,, Paver’s accounting records and a com- 
as amended by T. D. 3206 (C. B, 5293). ! prehensive review in the Bureau, it is 
as é ’ : a eae . B. 5223), : ‘ 
Regulations 45, and 545 and 563, Regu- determined that the deductions therefor 
lations 62 , were understated in +the return filed. 
pe om - : 7 Sections 212(b) and 234(a)(3), revenue 
The elimination of certain unrealized | act of 1926; articles 24, 112, 131 and 56i, 
profits since it is determined that they Regulations 69; G. C. M. 6075 (C, 
result from mere book entries causes VIII—1, 76). 
SI5 290 « rarace 
| $15,830.96 of the overassessments. The balance of the overassessment 
_ The balance of the overassessments amounting to $4,466.97 is caused by a 
Yin the amount of 72,446.21 results from reduction in the amount of the gross 
the transfer of certain profits to the tax- income reported in the return. A field 
able income of a prior year in which examination of the taxpayer’s books of 
they were realized, the correction of de-, accounts and records disclosed that the 
ductions for bad debts, taxes and inter- income reported from the sale @f certain 
est, and the exclusion from taxable in- securities was overstated by reason of 
come of the cost of certain facilities! an understatement of the cost thereof 
constructed by subscribers and contrib-| and that the amount of accrued commis- 
uted to the taxpayer. Sections 213(a), sions was overstated in the return. Sec- 
233(a), 234(a)(3) and (5), revenue act tions 204(®) and 233(a), revenue act of 
of 1918, and 213(a), 233(a), 234(a)(2), | 1926; articles 541 and 1591, Regula- 
revenue act of 1921, and the regulations | tions 69. 
promulgated thereunder; appeal of F. G. Winston Estate 
Liberty Light and Power Company 4 — Estate of Fendall G. Winston, First 
B. T. A, 155. , ae : Minneapolis Trust Company, Executor, 
Estate of William Nax Minneapolis, Minn. An overassessment 
Estate of William Nax, Integrily| of estate tax in favor of the above- 
Trust Company et al., Executors, Phila-;| named taxpayer is determined in the 
delphia, Pa. An overassessment of es-| amount of $38,742.06. 
tate tax in favor of the above-named The overassessment is caused by the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount | allwance of a credit under the provisions 
of $27,366.07. of section 301(b), revenue act of 1926 
Of the overassessment the amount of | representing the amount of State in- 
$23,490.81 is due to the allowance of a| heritance taxes paid subsequent to the fil- 
credit under the provisions of section | ing of the Federal estate tax return. 
| 301(b), revenue act of 1926 represent-i Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


x 


EE — — —————E—E———— 


' 210,849.239.72 | Way program on a cash basis through- 
____.. |out the year was authorized by the leg- 
RN os ecg uaad . .$220,295,971.81 |islature in special session last Spring. 








Have you ever thought } 


How CHEAP ELECTRICITY 
REALLY IS 


and how hard, it would be to get along without it? 


Tue average American family uses 10c worth of 
electricity a day. For the average family, 

10c buys the food for only ... 1 hour 

10c pays the rent for only .. 1% hours 

10c buys the clothing for only 2 hours 

10c runs the automobile for only 2 miles 

but 
10c buys the electricity for 24 hours 


Use electricity freely. It saves your eyes, your health, 
your strength, your time .. . And it costs so little. 


Associated residential customers 
use 11.5% more than last year. 


Residential customers of the Associated System are more 
and more realizing the economy, comfort and convenience 
of using electricity freely. They now use 11.5% more than 
a year ago—for lighting, for cooking, for toasting, for iron- 
ing, for cooling, for cleaning, for numberless tasks. 

On the Associated low energy rate, electricity for the 
numerous uses and appliances is really very cheap, and 


customers are encouraged to use it freely. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway New York City 





Serving 1 in 27 residential electric cohsumers in the United 


States and its possessions and 1 in 32 residential gas consumers 
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Know ledge of Public Affairs and World Progress 
Advocated to Qualify Individual for Casting 
Direct Vote for President and Senators 


By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


Federal Commissioner of Education 


F THE PEOPLE are to elect the 

President directly, they need be ac- 

quainted not only with the powers 
of his office and the limitations put on 
him, but they should be able to formu- 
late a policy of action on great eco- 
nomic and social questions. 

If the people are to select the Sen- 
ators who are to ratify treaties with 
foreign nations it is incumbent that the 
voters themselves know more about our 
foreign relations. 


Any adviser of a candidate who was 
running for the United States Senate 
today would tell him to oppose a World 
Court or a League of Nations or any 
other similar arrangement for the set- 
tlement of national disputes. 


He would do this, knowing that the 
great majority of American voters be- 
long in one or the other of two classes 
—those recently naturalized citizens 
who had come from Europe to get away 
from European affairs and who believe 
in American isolation; and graduates 
of American public schools who had 
been taught the views of Washington, 
Jefferson, Momroe, and other early 
fathers of the republic, on this subject, 
but who do not know that world condi- 
tions today, due to modern transporta- 
tion and communication, are vastly dif- 
ferent from world conditions prevail- 
ing when these recommendations were 
made. 


Unless a person is reasonably intel- 
ligent on how much the globe has 
shrunk and on the fact that the next 
war will be one primarily of chemistry 
rather than physics, he is in no _ posi- 
tion to say whether or not we should 
depend upon the former policy of set- 
tling disputes by war when necessity 
arises, or whether we should enter 
some sort of a tribunal for the settle- 
ment of disputes by peaceful means. 

: A 

Nearly fifty years ago one of our 
leading thinkers, Lester F. Ward, ad- 
vocated a system of education which 
would extend ‘‘to all members of so- 
ciety such of the extant knowledge of 
the world as may be deemed most im- 
portant.” Recent trends in legal, med- 
ical, dental, engineering, nursing, and 
teaching education indicate a growing 
recognition of the need of applying ex- 
tant knowledge to the problems faced 
by professional workers in these vari- 
ous fields. 


Technical institutes and schools of 
business, generally pioneered by phil- 
anthropists, represent applications of 
the same principle. But institutes of 
human relations, euthenics courses, and 
institutes of politics or international 
relations are still rare and regarded in 
many quarters with suspicion. 


Within a century our industrial and 
business progress has amazed the 
world and places us in a position of 
unquestioned leadership. The progress 
has been due primarily to the study of 
scientific processes and the invention 
of machinery. 

Jove’s bolts and Thor's hammer, 
which inspired awe and induced wor- 
ship on the part of our ancestors and 
which had aroused the curiosity and 
study of skeptical Benjamin Franklin, 
have come to be understood through 
the work of Carnot, Faroday, Maxwell, 
and others. 

Through the painstaking work of 
Edison and his colleagues they now 
light our homes, turn our spindles, 
move freight and passengers, convey 
our thoughts to distant friends and 
business associates, and enable us to 
sit in “robes and slippers” listening to 
the world’s entertainers and thinkers. 
Quite rightly we have only praise for 
those who.have made possible this 
progress. 

We seem to grasp at once the advan- 
tages of those things which relieve our 


muscles of toil and which bring com- 
forts and luxuries into our everyday 
existence. We appreciate, even if we 
do not understand, the basic sciences 
which make these goods possible. 

_Consequently, we find little hesita- 
tion on the part of State legislatures 
and of men of wealth to provide funds 
for buildings and expensive equipment 
for physics and chemistry. Great engi- 
neering and electrical laboratories ap- 
pear upon the campuses of our institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The coming of many of these com- 
forts was predicted some seven hun- 
dred years ago by Roger Bacon, who 
pointed the way to securing them. 
Stop looking back, give up studying 
books and study the world around you 
—this in brief was his message. 

Why should not the pioneers of 1930 
try this plan in the field of the social 
sciences? 

A 

There seems to be those who think 
that all knowledge of economics is to 
be found in the work of Adam Smith; 
who look to the fathers of the republic 
for all political wisdom in the solution 
of twentieth century problems; who 
seek in the cultures of the past all ma- 
terials necessary for presentday educa- 
tion; who believe that all deep insights 
into the soul of men were possessed 
by those saints long since in paradise. 

We are not making such remarkable 
progress in solving our international 
relations, in achieving human brother- 
hood, in eliminating vice, crime and 
immorality, in understanding man’s ap- 
petites and habits, and in improving 
his methods of thinking that we can 
feel satisfied with the old methods. 

‘By following the paths blazed by the 
Clarks, Boone, and other pathfinders, 
we have won a continent; by accepting 
the painful path pointed out by Bacon, 
we have achieved a comfortable exist- 
ence not enjoyed by kings or dreamed 
of as realized by even the celestrial 
throng in Bacon’s day. 

Perhaps by following the path indi- 
cated by our leading economists, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists, the pio- 
neers of 1930 may bring to pass the 
Kingdom of God on this continent. 
First we must get the facts. 


Our colleges need well-equipped lab- 
oratories and well-paid staffs in eco- 
nomics, political science, psychology, 
education and sociology. We need col- 
lege trustees and presidents who will 
encourage real research and courage- 
ous teaching in these fields. 


We need newspaper editors and other 
leaders of public opinion who will re- 
joice as heartily in the discovery pf 
new facts in these fields as they do 
when a new machine has been per- 
fected or another human disease con- 
quered. 

A 

But more than mere knowledge is re- 
quired to insure progress. The princi- 
ple of the electric magnet may remain 
a mere academic fact, or be utilized as 
a plaything, or be made to develop an 
electric era in the history of the world. 
There is a vast difference between 
knowing the right thing to do and 
doing it, « 

Until we are ready not only to re- 
ceive new truth in these fields from the 
Lynds and the Cleucks, but to apply it 
in our thinking and acting, we cannot 
achieve the miracles that come from 
discoveries in the natural sciences. 

The century which lies ahead of us 
should be marked by the opening up of 
men’s minds, the sweeping away of 
ideas which have grown up more or 
less hit and miss through the centuries 
and of planting well established fact 
where only unfounded prejudice has 
existed, and the careful nurture of the 
new crop until a new civilization blos- 
soms, 

e 





Broader Scope of Rural Instruction 
Handicaps Lifted by Consolidated Schools 
By R.C. WILLIAMS 


Director of Research, Depart ment of Public Instruction, State of Iowa 


ITH THE establishment of the 
consolidated school has come 


a broadened opportunity to 
rural boys and girls. 

This expansion has enriched the edu- 
cational offerings of these communities 
in many ways and has awakened a 
keener interest in the work of the pub- 
lic school. In all these phases of school 
activity, the kind of instruction which 
is provided should be given first con- 
sideration. 

It must not be taken for granted that 
the setting up of a consolidated or cen- 
tralized school inherently assures a 
high type of instruction. It merely 
means that certain conditions ‘ which 
have limited the instructional possibili- 
ties in the small one-teacher rural 
school have been removed. It means 
that the advantages of the graded 


school have been extended to the iso- 
lated rural population. 

_Efficient teaching is not obtained un- 
til those in charge of such schools shall 
have, through qualified leadership and 
wise planning, organized into a unified 
program of instruction the curriculum, 
teaching staff, supervision and other 
resources of the school which contrib- 
ute to the teaching process. 

Some of the factors which materially 
determine the success ‘or failure of the 
program of instruction in the consoli- 
dated school are: 

A curriculum, scientifically planned 
to meet the needs of the children and 
community served by the school, should 
be set up. The number of years of 

, education to be offered should be as 
many as can be justified by the loca- 
tion of the school, number of children 
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Insurance—P. 9, c. 5. 
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Labor—P. 5, c. 2; P. 10, ¢. 7 
Law—P. 7, c. 3. 


Mines and Minerals—P. 4, ¢. 6; P. 7. 
e. 3. 

National Defense—P. 1, c. 7; P. 2, ¢. 
4: P. 6, €. 2. 


Patents—P. 6, c. 4, 5; P. 7, ¢. 7. 
Petroleum Industry—P. 9, c. 4. 


President’s Day—P 3, ¢. 5. 

Prices—P. 1, c. 2; P. 2, ¢. 4; P. 6, ¢. 7. 

Postal Service—P. 3, c. 4; P. 5, ¢. 3. 

Prisons—P. 5, c. 7; P. 12, ¢. 3. 

Public Health—P. 4, c. 4; P. 5, ¢ 2. 

Public Lands—P. 2, ¢€. 5. 

Public Utilities—P. 3, c. 4; P. 9, ¢. 
4, 6. 


Radio—P. 1, c. 5; P. 4, ¢. 
Railroads—P. 1, c. 1; P. 
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Scientific Research—P. 1, c. 5; P. 4, 
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Shipping—P. 10, ¢. 1. 

State Finance—P. 9, c. 2; P. 11, ¢. 1, 
5; P. 12, «. 5. 

State Legislation—P. 9, c. 7. 

State Taxation—P. 11, c. 7; P. 12, ¢. 5. 


Taxation—P. 3, c. 4; P. 8, e. 1, 2, 
4 3: P.. 11, €. 2. 

Territories and Possessions—P. 2, c. 
6; P. 4, e. 2, 3. 

Topical Survey—P. 4, ¢. 5. 

Trade Marks—P. 6, c. 4; P. 7, 

Transportation—P. 1, ¢. 1, 4; 
e. 4; P. 10, ¢. 1, 4, 5. 


Veterans—P. 2, c. 1; P. 3, e. 4. 


Weather—P. 1, c. 2. 
Workmen’s Compensation—P. 9, e¢. 5. 
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[ ndeterminate Sentence 
and Convict Parole 


Penal System Is Declared to Operate 


in Minnesota 


to Restore Many Offenders to Society as Law-abiding Citizens 


By C. J. SWENDSEN , 


Chairman, Board of Parole, State of Minnesota 


HE INDETERMINATE sentence 

has come to stay. The law, if 

properly administered, is just 

and fair to the offender 4s well as to 
society. 

In Minnesota we have a distinct sepa- 
ration of the powers of parole and par- 
don, and justly so. The theory of par- 
don is entirely separate from that of 
parole. 

All cases in which there may have, 
been a miscarriage of justice, or where 
sympathetic and merciful consideration 
or legal questions of any sort are in- 
volved, should be handled by the board 
of pardons. 

When the prisoner has given definite 
evidence of his ability to resume his 


place in society, his case should be con- , 
It: is * 


sidered by the board of parole. 
then a question whether the detention 
of the prisoner within the prison has 
been sufficiently long for the board to 
be reasonably satisfied of his reforma- 
tion and rehabilitation. 


The board of parole may release: By 
parole; by an outright discharge; by a 
conditional: discharge to other States 
where the inmates may have had their 
homes; to the Federal authorities such 
inmates as are subject to deportation 
to foreign countries. 

A man who has committed a highway 
robbery and is sentenced to the reform- 
atory or the prison is not eligible to 
appear before the board of parole im- 
mediately. No man who has a maxi- 
mum sentence of forty years can ap- 
pear before the board until he has 
served four years. 

In most cases such a man is denied 
a parole at the first hearing. Then he 
has to wait two years more before he 
can again appear before the board; 
which means that such a man has little 
chance of being released until he has 
served, at least six years. 

An ‘inmate declining ,or failing to 
give a truthful and satisfactory history 
of his past life will not be paroled, and 
will be discharged only by expiration 
of sentence. The purpose of requiring 
information is to enakle the officials to 
discharge properly their several duties 
and not for the purpose of humiliating 
the inmate or his friends. ; 

When inmates are received at the in- 
stitution they are requested to give a 
full history of their lives from child- 
hood up to the time of their incarcera- 
tion. They are also requested to give 
references and names of persons they 
have known, such as teachers in schools 
they have attended, pastors of churches 
they have been affiliated with, employ- 
ers for whom they have worked, and 
other reputable persons they have 
known. 

The institutions write to all such 
persons and organizations named; and 
in most cases replies are received, 
some favorable and others net favor- 
able. They write to the presiding judge 


to be educated, and ability of the dis- 
trict to support. 

The major factor 
Consolidated schools should attract 
better trained teachers than rural 
schools, keep them longer, and provide 
qualified instructors for vocational as 
well as academic subjects. 

The district should be large enough 
so that some one specially trained in 
problems of supervision shall be in 
charge of the instructional program of 
the school. 


is the teacher. 


‘and prospects. 


and‘the prosecuting attorney in every 
instance; and, while their opinion as 
to whether or not the inmate should be 
paroled has a bearing on the case, it 
does not necessarily affect the action 
of the board. 

The calendar, made up for the board 
to study before it holds its meeting, 
shows when the inmate was received, 
from-what county, the crime, the ex- 
piration of sentence, when eligible for 
parole, occupation, married or single, 
number. of children if married, home 
town, number of years in State, reli- 
gion, habits, arrests and previous com- 
mitments, name of trial judge, name of 
county attorney, report from prison 
physician, report from the psychologist, 
in certain cases a report from the psy- 
chiatrist, report as to conduct and dis- 
position, report from the State agents, 
and references from all sources. 

The inmate is called before the board 
and many questions are asked him. If 
he is truthful he will most likely win 
the confidence of the board; and when 
the psychological time arrives he will 
be paroled or released by discharge. 

The board feels its responsibility not 
only toward society but toward the in- 
mate also. What is to be done with 
this man? Is there any possible chance 
of reforming him? 


Is he repentent? 
what he has done? 
out into society? 

In paroling or discharging inmates 
the board takes into consideration: His 
conduct while an inmate; his previous 
history; his character, capacity, habits, 
tendencies and attitude; the nature and 
circumstances ‘of his crime; the prob- 
ability that the prisoner will lead a 
correct life at liberty; the effect of his 
parole upon the administration of jus- 
tice. 

After-care for the man or the woman 
who has been released from an institu- 
tion means perhaps more than the pa- 
role. It means either their reforma- 
tien and restoration to citizenship or 
their going to pieces again. 

The paroled prisoner must report 
once a month, such report to be at- 
tested by his employer. He is subject 
to the following rules, regulations and 
conditions: 

He shall proceed at once to the place 
of employment provided for him and 
there remain until he receives notice of 
his final discharge. 

In case he finds it desirable to change 
his employment or residence, he shall 
first obtain the written consent of the 
board of parole. ’ 

He shall, on the twentieth of each 
month until his final release, report 
whether he has been constantly at work 
during the last month; if not, why not; 
how much he has earned, and how much 
he has expended; together with a gen- 
eral statement as to his surroundings 
The report must be en- 
dorsed by his employer. 

He shall in all respects conduct him- 
self honestly, avoid evil associations, 
obey the law, and abstain from intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

While on parole he remains in the 
legal custody and under the control of 
the State board of parole. He may be 
retaken and again confined for any rea- 
son that shall be satisfactory to the 
board of parole, and at its sole discre- 
tion, until he receives written notice 
that his final release has been ordered. 

He shall under no circumstances 


Does he realize 
Is he fitted to go 
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at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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Fair Return in Public Service 
for Taxpayer’s Money + 


Board of Equalization of California Devises 
Means for Distributing Burdens and Benefits of 
State Revenues and Expenditures 


By DIXWELL L. PIERCE 


Secretary, Board of Equalization, State of California 


OVERNMENT is supported by 
taxes; and the taxpayer is en- 
titled to some assurance that he 

will receive his money’s worth from the 
investment. 

No one realizes this more keenly than 
men charged with the duty of collect- 
ing and disbursing public revenues. 

“More government” is by no means 
synonymous with “better government.” 
It is frequently obvious that the people 
derive no compensating benefit from 
increased expenditures attributable to 
bureaucratic influences in our body 
politic. , 

\ A 

Investment in government is involun- 
tary so far as the individual is con- 
cerned. Collectively citizens provide 
laws regulating the way in which the 
cost of organized society is distributed. 
Collectively they decide how much will 
be spent but the individual is not a free 
agent in these matters. 

Despite the natural resentment with 
which we view the rising tide of taxes, 
we must realize that protection of per- 
sons and property, education of the 
young and other benefits of organized 
society cost money. We must also real- 
ize that without these our whole eco- 
nomic structure would crumble and our 
prosperity vanish. 


Important as are the benefits pur- 
chased with taxes, they are difficult to 
comprehend in the individual’s scheme 
of things. Because government is in- 
tangible in its essential aspect it be- 
comes important that our tax laws 
spread its burden as fairly as possible. 
Only thus can be overcome the inherent 
distrust of the taxpayer in buying that 
which he cannot see. 


‘y 


California tax laws, in common with 
those of other States, undoubtedly re- 
quire revision from time to time to elim- 
inate inequalities and to assure that the 
individual’s investment in government 
is reasonably proportionate to the bene- 
fits which he derives from the expendi- 
ture of public funds. To assure that 
changes will accomplish genuine im- 
provement in the spread of the tax bur- 
den, constant vigilance is necessary. 

Many changes are proposed, not in 
the interest of the people at large, but 
for the specific benefit of some group 
of taxpayers whose contribution toward 
the common expenditures may be re- 
duced to a degree producing an unfair 
advantage for them. Men who are care- 
ful with their other investments are 
frequently indifferent concerning what 
may be their most important investment 
of alli—money spent in the support of 
government which gives to private 
property its value. 


* 


If the individual citizen would view 
tax laws and tax administration in this 
light instead of matters concerned with 
politics for which he as a business or 
professional man can have but passing 
interest, there should be marked im- 
provement in revenue laws. If as much 
intelligence were devoted to the public 
Investment as to private investments in 
California, we might be in a position 
to surrender the dubious distinction of 
having the second highest per capita 
tax burden of any State in the Union. 

There are definite benefits to be de- 
rived from treating gaxes as an invest- 
ment and expecting returns from them 
comparable to those demanded when 
money is otherwise expended. 


C learing Titles to Indian Lands 


Right of Pueblos to Transfer Holdings Clouded 
By FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR 


Member, Federal Board of Indian Commissioners 


elers over western America pass 

in great numbers through the 
land that is still inhabited by a consid- 
erable Indian population. 

Many of these trippers see Indians, 
Indian homes and Indian villages for 
the first time. 

Those who visit the pueblos of the 
Rio Grande region come away too often 
with the idea that all North American 
Indians are like these. Village dwell- 
ers in New Mexico and Arizona are, 
for a number of deep-rooted reasons, 
very different from any other tribes 
within the boundaries of the United 
States. 

New Mexico was one of the earliest 
portions of our land to be settled by 
white men, and one of the last to be 
added to the United States. Between 
Coronado’s visit of nearly four cen- 


. IS THE SEASON when trav- 


contract marriage while on parole with- 
out first obtaining written consent. 

Six agents are charged with the pa- 
role duties. They must assist in get- 
ting employment for the paroled pris- 
oner. They visit the paroled prisoners 
and their employers once a month and 
oftener if necessary. 


They report to the board of parole 
the condition in which they find the pa- 
roled men or women. They give a de- 
tailed report once a month of all their 
parole activities from day to day. They 
encourage them to do the right thing. 

Those who are truly reformed and 
possessed with a desire to live a useful 
and honorable life have little trouble 
in keeping the rules of parole. Those 
who are lacking in character, self-con- 
trol, religious convictions, or mental 
capacity, have a hard struggle, and 
usually become parole violators, and 
have to be returned to the institution. 

The minimum time served on parole 
is one year. However, many stay on 
parole from two to three years or 
longer, according to the individual 
need. 

Since the indeterminate sentence be- 
eame effective, our experience is that 
about seventy-five per cent of the 
paroled prigoners have walked 
straight and narrow path while under 
supervision. How many have fallen by 
the wayside after final discharge it is 
impossible to determine. \ 

If we could do some research work— 
if we had the money and the men nec- 
essary to find out what has become of 
those who have served in penal institu- 
tions for the last ten or fifteen years— 
it~would be worth while. Then we 
would have figures to prove that it 
pays. 

. For we know it does pay. Suppose 
only fifty per cent become good citi- 
zens, it would pay big. 

No doubt there are hundreds of these 
men’ in our own State who are today 
good citizens and have taken their 
places,in the community. 


the , 


turies ago and the Mexican War of lit- 
tle more than eighty years ago, there 
was a long period of Spanish occupa- 
tion and influence. It is not surprising 
that the land is still in many respects 
more Spanish than English in lan- 
guage, manners and feelings. 


These Indian occupants of the vil- 
lages were to a certain extent settled 
folk when the Spaniards came. The 
Castilian accentuated this tendency by 
the “reduction” into villages of as 
many as they could. 


These villages for centuries have 
centered about a church and a priest. 
Spanish has been their second lan- 
guage, used as freely as their own. 
Their religion,.customs, blood have all 
taken a strong impress from the Span- 
lard. 

Many of them became so thoroughly 
“Mexicanized” in the course of genera- 
tions that they abandoned their ter- 
raced villages for the more individual 
life of the Spanish-American or Mexi- 
can farmer of the region. Just pre- 
vious to American occupation one of 
these villages merged itself in the pop- 
ulation around it. 


We call these Indians Pueblos— 
Meaning pueblo-dwellers. Thus even 
their name comes from the Spaniard. 

While they were still under the rule 
of Mexico they were granted citizen- 
ship in that republic. Under the treaty 
of Guadeloupe Hidalgo, they came into 
the United States as citizens of our 
country. 

They held their land by virtue of 
grants from the Spanish crown. They 
continued to hold it after United States 
occupation by a right anterior to that 
of our country. 


It was, therefore, held that the land 
was theirs in fee simple. A decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
confirmed that construction of the law 
a generation or more ago. 

The many transactions with their 
“Mexican” neighbors led to vast con- 
fusion in land titles, which is -now 
being clarified by the work of a Pueblo 
lands board, appointed some years ago. 

The more recent attitude is that they 
are not possessed of a full title to their 
lands, but must have the consent of the 
Government in order to sell them. This, 
however, is but the implication from 
recent decisions. The old decision, 
which made them owners in fee simple, 
has never been formally reversed. 

They are probably the most pic- 
turesque groups in our country, and at 
present are being so thoroughly ex- ~ 
ploited as such that their once remote 
country is now something of a side 
show for the curious. 

The effect upon the Indians them- 
selves is not entirely a happy one. For, 
with greater material prosperity, they 
acquire an attitude of professional 
quaintness and primitiveness which is 
less than admirable to those who can 
see below the surface. ° 





